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ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
(Born November 28, 1829) 
By LEONID SABANEEV 


It is a general law of musical history that 
persons of very great authority during their 
lifetime are more or less undeservedly forgotten, 
or at all events underrated, after death, whilst 
those who are denied recognition so long as 
they are alive are awarded posthumous fame, 
sometimes beyond their deserts. In this we 
see the expression of the principle of compensa- 
tion and equilibrium, or, more accurately, the 
application of the law of reaction—ideas and 


tendencies of one generation become wearisome | 


to its successors, who involuntarily gravitate in 
other directions. 

Anton Rubinstein was one of the most brilliant 
and typical figures of the 19th century. There 
was a time when he alone was judged worthy 
to stand beside Liszt in the world of pianism ; 
these two were usually regarded as representing 
the supreme effort of pianistic genius. In many 
respects their destinies were similar. 
that Rubinstein was not an imposingly romantic 
figure, and his life, unlike Liszt’s, was not adorned 
with the fantastic halo of a legend. Liszt, an 
artist in the best sense of the term, with a 
dazzling career in his youth ; Liszt, the lion of 
all the salons, a mystical mind, brilliantly 
educated, the conqueror of all hearts, a man of 
imposing appearance, whose career was a 
fantastic romance; Liszt, ending his life of 
eternal, beautiful, and successful pose with the 
extraordinarily effective gesture of religious 
consecration—this Liszt was infinitely more 
impressive, more subtle, more fantastic than 


It is true} 


in other respects they have many features in 
common. Both are noble classical figures on 
the artistic horizon. Ardent idealists, artists to 
the marrow of their bones, they did a great work 
|for art, which they regarded, not as an idle 
| diversion, but as a service to mankind. Both 
began their careers as child-performers and won 
early laurels and the enthusiastic applause of 
|the public. They were not aristocrats, but 
| belonged to a refined circle and absorbed all 
| that was best in their surroundings. Supremely 
sensitive and large-hearted, they are examples 
|of a lofty artistic spirit; it is sufficient to 
'remember Liszt’s noble gesture in connection 
with the raising of funds for the Beethoven 
'memorial, and Rubinstein’s sacrifice of nearly 
the whole of his fortune for the purposes of art. 
rhe spirit of envy, unfortunately so widespread 





in these days, was quite alien to them—they 
|were generous-souled men, whose greatest 


-happiness was to discover and develop the 
talents and genius of others. 

Both, again, after achieving fame as pianists, 
devoted the second half of their lives to com- 
position. Their path was very difficult, since 
|in both cases the composer was always over- 
| shadowed by the performer, and their creative 
work received but little recognition from their 
|contemporaries, to whom it seemed to be an 
|unimportant addition to the supreme achieve- 
| ments of these pianists of genius. 
| But here their destinies and significance begin 
to diverge. Rubinstein, as I have remarked, 
really belonged to the Beethoven period. This 
is apparent in every feature—from the severe, 
somewhat Spartan make-up of his psychology, 
from the positivism of his convictions, to the 
conservatism of his musical opinions. Rubin- 
stein was in no way a drawing-room lion nor 
a hero of romance; he was a man of stern 
principle, and the positive trend of his ideas, 
most characteristic of him, was, inter alia, 
distinctive of Beethoven’s middle period. He 
was by no means a romantic and still less a 
mystic, but an adherent of culture and civili- 
zation in the scientific sense in which the terms 





Rubinstein, whose aspect is one of reserve and 
moderation. Rubinstein is a belated classic 
rather than a romantic, a son born out of due 
time of the Beethoven period, when music | 
invoked mankind and humanity but had not | 
yet been dissolved in the intoxicating aromas | 
of romanticism. It was not mere chance that} 
brought him into the history of the performer's 
art as the ‘ lion of music,’ as the finest interpreter | 
of Beethoven ; even his features (as many have | 
remarked, not without justification) resembled 
Beethoven's, and the resemblance may have! 
had a more profound origin, testifying to a 
similarity in the psychical life of these two) 
geniuses. 
But if Rubinstein seems to be rather lean and 
Spartan in his sobriety, and colourless in com- | 
parison with his great co-eval and teacher, Liszt, | 
B 


were understood by the 19th century. In his 


|ideas he was a convinced conservative, and 


moreover an active and militant conservative. 
Liszt, on the other hand, held advanced and 
radical views on art, and boldly associated 
himself with the most modern tendencies of the 
age, often to his own detriment. The con- 
sequence was that Liszt, ignored by his 
contemporaries, was afterwards (almost in our 
own time) recognised to be a genius very nearly 
equal to Wagner, whilst Rubinstein, whose 
esthetics were connected with the Beethovenian 
ideas of the beginning of last century, was denied 
that consolation. 

Rubinstein’s conservatism, however, was not 
fortuitous, but was dictated by the actual 
surroundings of Russian art, to which, in spite 
of his Westernism, he was entirely attached. 
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Thanks to his eclecticism, to his neutrality in | even though in a brief and contracted form, 


every sphere, to the fact that he was not too) ‘which led to the achievements of the music of 
ardent in his convictions, he was fated to come | the past. 


to the ground between the various tendencies, 


In this he was profoundly right, though much 


and was never really the leader of any one of| that he did had not the desired results, because, 


them. Of himself he said truly: 
Christians I am a Jew, to the Jews a Christian ; 


“To the) as the child of his age and of his own (Russian) 


culture, he himself was not a finished musician. 


to the Russians a German, to the Germans a| His insufficient grounding in the culture of 


Russian ; 
the conservatives an innovator.’ All this came 
about because his réle in the history of the 
Russian musical art was one of enlightenment. 
To him was allotted something unusually 
essential to Russian music, which, owing to 
the peculiar history of that music, had 
not come into it at the proper time. That 
something was the musical culture of Western 
Europe, which was to a large extent foreign to 
Russia, even in the middle of the 19th century. 
Russian music was born late, it was late in 
reaching its. flowering period and in creating ¢ 
musical culture ; when it arrived, in the era of 
romanticism, it found one already prepared and 
spread for it. I have previously pointed out 
that the Russian romanticism was organically 
none other than that of the West. There it 
was a protest, a revolution, the subversion of 
certain outworn principles which had eate 
deeply into the flesh and blood of music but 
had lasted too long. 
possibility of protest or revolution, since no 
memory remained of the foundations and there 
was nothing to overthrow. The romantic | 
innovation was to the Russian musician a/| 


In Russia there was no} 


to the innovators a conservative, to| Western Europe was manifested in many ways 
) ys, 


such as his manner of composition (to which I 
shall refer later) ; his vacillation between the 
different schools ; the eclecticism of his opinions ; 
his inconsistency, due not to a lack of conviction 
but simply to imperfect knowledge and under- 
standing. 

It was too late in the day to insert a link of 
musical classicism in the chain of Russian 
history, since Russian music had in fact asso- 
ciated itself with romanticism, with a subsequent 
stage of development. Hence Rubinstein’s 
trend proved to be not conservative—there was 
nothing to conserve—but reactionary, and he 
became the enemy of innovation and new 
aspirations. In this lies his tragedy, and to 
some extent the tragedy of the whole of Russian 
music, which also did not contrive to pass 
through the classical phase in due time; its 


n| belated classicism has assumed in our days the 


form of a feeble caricature. 
Rubinstein is of importance to Russian music 


‘as the introducer of professional training and 


savoury dish @ la mode, obligingly presented to | 
‘same scale as Liszt's, and his compositions, 


the Russian table by the assiduous and inventive 
Europeans. 
neither a musical culture nor a solid class of 
professional musicians, a class which had 
existed in Europe for more than eight hundred 
years ; 
tionally talented and daring composers, 
the impetuosity and disregard of authority 
characteristic of youth. 

Rubinstein, with his reflecting mind and his 
instinct for culture, was a Westerner by con- 
viction; he saw clearly that Russian music 
must have a cultural basis, and that for this 
purpose the professionally-trained musician was 
indispensable. His gifted and disinterested 
labours—for which he should be eternally 
honoured by Russian musicians—were wholly 
conditioned by this conviction. 

But musical culture always implies musical 
tradition. Rubinstein’s reverence for the great 


In Russia there had been created | 


| education, as the father of all its conservatories, 


and as a great Russian artist and notable 
composer. Furthermore, he has a world-wide 
significance, since his pianism is almost on the 


though they have not obtained recognition, 
reveal an exceptional intensity of creative 
power, and give him the right to a prominent 


|place amongst the composers contemporary 
§ : 


there were only individual and excep-| 
and 


with him. 
In comparing him with Liszt as a world 


| phenomenon we observe, first of all, that his 


|culture was considerably inferior. 


works bequeathed by the European masters | 


was such that he could not but be a traditionalist. | 
And as his actual task was the implanting of | 
professionalism and tradition, he was not| 


concerned with innovation, however organized | the Great. 


it might be. 


Liszt was 
one of the most enlightened and widely-read 
men of his day, a master of literary style, 
and gifted with exceptional taste. Rubinstein, 
on the other hand, was born in an out-of- 
the-way place of a poor Jewish family, had 
hardly any education other than musical, 
and arrived at his convictions by his own 
mental and intellectual efforts; a self- 
taught man, he delighted like a neophyte in 
the grandeur of the cultural attainments of the 
West, and resolved to transplant them to his 
native soil. There is much that is naive and 
| touching in this enthusiasm for the West, and 
it brings to memory the figure of another adept 
\of culture, also a man of genius and as un- 
cultured, or even more so—the figure of Peter 
The réles of both were identical ; 


He felt instinctively that Russian|they brought Western culture to Russia, 


music was not justified in introducing new things | instinctively feeling the necessity for it, but 


until it had undergone the evolutionary stages, | unable with their insufficiently cultivated minds 
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to grasp all its details. There is much in 
common between Peter’s attempts at innovation, 
often crude and simple, and Rubinstein’s 
methods of implanting musical professionalism. 
We are astonished to-day at the curious 
discrepancy between the fundamental principle 
—the introduction of culture—and the compara- 
tively uncultured results achieved. 

In coming forward as a composer Rubinstein 
was impelled by the desire to write the music 
of a. professional; he was one of the first 
in Russia, where previously the only musicians 
had been serfs (in the 18th century) and aristo- 
crats. He wanted by his work to declare war 
on the amateurism incarnated in the creations 
of the ‘mighty band.’ As a matter of fact, 
Rubinstein’s compositions contain as many 
typically amateur traits as those of his foes. His 
extravagant output, his extraordinary fertility— 
with which a lack of self-criticism had something 
to do—was due to his original interpretation of 
professionalism. It was his protest against the 
protracted methods of the aristocrats and 
amateurs, who took forty years to write a single 
symphony, who, like Moussorgsky and Borodin, 
could never finish a big composition. Rubin- 
stein tried to show by his example how a pro- 
fessional ought to work; he produced six 
symphonies, some dozens of operas, oratorios, 
and ballets, and a vast quantity of chamber and 
orchestral music. The list of his compositions 
reminds one of the catalogues of the Kapellmeister 
music turned out by the most fruitful German 


writers in that genre, with which Rubinstein’s | 


manner really has much in common. This 
striving to create in bulk, to consolidate, as it 
were, in Russian music the position of profession- 
alismand Westernism, conditions the style of his 
compositions—a style which I can only compare 
to that of the feuilletonist, who writes at head- 
long speed in a fashion peculiar to his craft, 
sends the results to press without delay, and 
never turns to them again. Rubinstein did 
not revise his creations, but wrote them down 
almost offhand, and his orchestration may serve 
as a curious example of an abstract attitude 
to that art ; he does not score, but, so to speak, 
distributes the individual notes amongst the 
individual instruments as though on the whole 
it were a matter of indifference who played them. 
His creative work is hasty and haphazard, and 
this characteristic carelessness may provide us 
with the most powerful objection to it and the 
strongest argument for its composer’s lack of 
profound culture. 

The style of this music is neutral. In most 
cases Rubinstein shows himself to be a successor 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, but his de- 
fective sense of style leads him to blend these 
influences with those of Glinka, the Italian 
school, Meyerbeer, and even Liszt. In _ his 
symphonic and chamber works he is Mendels- 
sohnian without the stereotyped form and feeling 
for style of the original, but. on the other hand, 


he often approaches Beethoven in the intensity 
and dramatic quality of his emotions, e.g., in 
the fourth Pianoforte Concerto. In opera and 
music for the stage he is more like Meyerbeer 
and Glinka. His work is inundated with an 
abundance of what are called commonplaces. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that we find 
in it oases of inspiration, which compel us to 
bear in mind his rank as a musician, and to 
admit that, but for the regrettable adoption of 
the theory of professionalism so curiously 
interpreted by him, he might certainly have 
developed into a composer of genius. The 
oases of great thoughts, and even of grandiose 
conceptions, are evidence that, if he had not 
written at journalistic speed, there was no 
reason why he should not have been the pro- 
claimer of a great musical idea, possibly not of 
an innovating nature but of the Brahms type. 
| These oases are scattered throughout many of 
| his compositions ; we come across them in the 
}opera ‘ The Demon,’ in ‘ The Tower of Babel,’ 
‘in the Pianoforte Concertos, and the songs. 
Like Peter the Great, who wanted by his reforms 
/to make Russia traverse in ten years the whole 
\history of European development, Rubinstein 
'seems to have proposed by means of his com- 
| positions to fill in the line of evolution from the 
|strict style of romanticism which was missing 
'from Russian music. Unfortunately, both men 
'were insufficiently cultured to appreciate the 
|impossibility of achieving their aims, and to 
| realise that they were on the wrong path. 

Nevertheless—and especially now, when the 
passions that raged around the name of Rubin- 
stein have subsided and his compositions as a 
whole are forgotten—in surveying his works 
}one must at times be amazed at the grandiose 
| creative energy which was flung into everything, 
|which wanted to grasp the unattainable, to 
‘incorporate in itself the whole of history, and 
'this not for selfish ends, but with the idea of 
| contributing to the culture of Russia. Perhaps 
| this is why he could not concentrate his energy 
'in any one direction, and in that direction 
|achieve results of which his genius was in all 
probability fully capable. Rubinstein bartered 
|his really colossal and powerful creative talent 
for trivialities, and frittered it away in so many 
directions that he ended by creating nothing 
genuinely great in any of them. 

The neglect of his compositions began during 
his life-time, and his death (in 1894) vastly 
accelerated the process. By the strange irony 
of fate, the creations of this remarkable man 
who devoted his whole life to working for Russian 
music have somehow not become an organic 
part of that music; in it he has remained an 
alien, possibly on account of his origin, but 
more probably because he failed to divine the 
general tendency of the age, which in Russia, 
as elsewhere, dictated the taste for romanticism 
and nationalism, in spite of the course taken 
by Rubinstein in the direction of classicism and 
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internationalism. He was tragically right when | former foes. The most prominent representa- 


he said, ‘ To the Russians I am a German.’ 


But if he was not fortunate in his composi- | 


tions, his pianism was beyond doubt. His 
genius for the pianoforte was not so universal, 
so subtle and potent from a cultural point of 
view, as Liszt’s, but in the elemental lyrical and 
dynamic moods its power was unquestionable. 
Rubinstein founded a school in Russia from 
which came not a few first-class pianists. His 
playing was amazing in its vigour and its laconic 
vehemence. His technique was not beyond 


reproach, and in a burst of artistic ecstasy he| 


often smeared and played badly, but the value 
lay in his general line of treatment, and he 
imparted to his audience an extraordinary feeling 
of exaltation. I was able to be present at his 
last historical concerts only, and afterwards, 
not long before his death, heard him in a private 
circle, when he was in bad health and nearly 
blind (he had a disease of the eyelids which 
prevented him from raising them). He 
played with inspiration and insight, and like no 
one else, the sonatas of Beethoven, the composer 
to whom he was most akin. It is-difficult to 
say how much that I felt was organic and how 
much was dictated by a pious attitude to his 
name and authority, exceptional and unpre- 
cedented in the Russian musical world, but these 
performances left on me an indelible impression, 
beyond comparison with those of the great 
virtuosi who came after him. 

Unlike other great pianists who were also 
composers—such Beethoven, Liszt, and 
Chopin—Rubinstein did not create a style of 
his own; nay more, he is old-fashioned in his 
writing for the pianoforte. It is not easy to 
decide whether this was due to his general 


as 


conservatism, or whether it is a further proof 


that essentially he was not a composer. 

But his supreme merit, for which he is entitled 
to be perpetually remembered, consists in his 
disinterested efforts on behalf of Russian musical 
enlightenment. As the creator of the Russian 
conservatories, he set the Russian musical world 
going, the nucleus of which was the Imperial 
Musical Society, also founded by him, and the 
Conservatory connected with it. 
the history of Russian music may be said to be 
the history of the Conservatory. 
stein’s ideas grew and gathered strength, and_| 
though he was unable, much as he desired it, | 
to introduce professionalism into music, this| 
was achieved under his successors. He was} 
thus the originator of Russian musical aca- 
demism, which, in the persons of Tchaikovsky, 
Tanéiév,Arensky, Rachmaninov, and Glazounoy, | 
replaced the innovating and romantic nation- 
alism. The contest between the conservative and 
Western centre created by Rubinstein and the 
revolutionary and amateur nationalist group 
was prolonged and obstinate, but by the end of 
last century it had lost its intensity and we 


still | 


Henceforth | 


There Rubin- 


tives of the national romanticism—Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin, and Liadov—joined the 
Conservatory, thereby giving practical testimony 
to the soundness and expediency of Rubinstein’s 
work. 

Of his innumerable compositions, many of 
which had a great success during his lifetime, 
only ‘ The Demon,’ ‘ The Tower of Babel’ (a 
sacred opera), the pianoforte concertos, and a 
few songs have remained in the musical repertory. 
History has consigned his chamber music and 
his symphonies to the grave. In spite of this, 
however, it cannot be denied that this forgotten 
composer has strongly influenced even his 
musical antagonists, to say nothing of his 
companions in arms. We find traces of his 
manner in the works of Tchaikovsky, Tanéiév, 
and Arensky, in Cui, and actually in Rimsky- 
Korsakov. Perhaps the hundredth anniversary 
\of his birth may arouse an interest in his 
creations, and may help us to discover something 
of value which escaped the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, blinded by the polemics of the day. 
I would draw attention to the curious and 
interesting resemblance between some of Stravin- 
sky’s latest compositions and the instrumental 
manner and style of Rubinstein. Nowadays 
many undeservedly forgotten and little appre- 
ciated names are being rehabilitated, and 
amongst them a place must be found for this 
powerful and colossal creative personality ; 
much that he achieved must be scrutinised more 
calmly and objectively than has hitherto been 
possible to us. 

(Translated by S. W. 


Pring.) 


UGLY TERMINOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 





There is, or should be, a proverb to the effect 
that when the technician comes in at the door 
'beauty flies out of the window. When, for 
instance, the layman gives names to surrounding 
objects he generally invents something pic- 
|turesque and humorous, but as soon as the 
| technical expert appears, the invention of names 
becomes harsh and uncouth: even the giving of 
names is uglified into nomenclature. 

There is no branch of learning entirely free 
in this respect from the evils of technical control. 
| Even the prehistoric ages, formerly presented to 

us with all the charm of poetry and romance, 
are stripped of their beauty and simplicity, and 
|are re-clothed in the hideous vesture of expert 
| Classification. Once we thought of our first 
parents under the familiar names Adam and 
|Eve. These names are attractive, but more 
| than that, they present the truth of the origin 
‘of man in a poetical form. To-day these same 
| figures have been transformed by experts into 
|Mr. and Mrs. Pithecanthropus erectus. The 
| change may have increased their dignity, but it 


have since witnessed the reconciliation of the | has certainly reduced their old-world charm. 
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Again, think how cruelly the most lovely of 
all subjects, botany, has suffered from technical 
control. Once upon a time our great-grand- 
fathers, supported by their wives and daughters, 
strolled through the newly-made garden (in 
those days they did not build old-world gardens) 
admiring sweet-williams, love-lies-bleeding, fox- 


gloves, and other simple flowers with suggestive, 
Now that happy method of 
After lunch | 


poetical names. 
spending half an hour is no more. 
my hostess carries me off to look at the garden. 
It is a bitterly cold day—April at her unkindest. 
I long to be sitting by the fire, but her question, 


‘You would like to see the garden, wouldn't | 
you ?’ is so obviously an injunction that refusal 
We stop before a vast stretch of | 


is impossible. 
brown earth ornamented with beautifully printed 
metal labels. Of course there are no flowers to 
be seen, and even if there were they would not 
be flowers that have attractive names. All 
flowers have now been edited and cultivated by 
specialists who crown their infamy by tacking 
on a Latinisation of their own surnames. A 
gardener, let us call him Jincksman, experiments 
with a montbretia producing a really amazing 
flower. 
something like that ? Certainly not; he calls 
it Montbretia Jincksmaniensis sulphurea et 
grandiflora (or something equally horrible). 
Our modern hostess then, stopping before a 
metal label, seizes our arm and exclaims, ‘ These 


are my wonderful Montbretia Jincskmaniensis | 


sulphurea et grandiflora,’ and she expects to 
retain our interest. 

Other branches of learning have suffered, no 
doubt, but none more than music. There is 
something rather humiliating in the ugly 
terminology used by musicians, especially when 
used in the hearing of the unmusical. First we 
have the ugly method of key reference, so 


different from the attractive names used by the | 


Greeks in their music. Three thousand years 


ago, when you had finished playing a little piece | 


on the flute and were asked by Xantippe what 
it was, you found it pleasant to be able to say, 
‘Oh! just a little gavotte in the Lydian mode,’ 
or ‘Aristides his air in the Phrygian mode.’ How 


much more attractive your compositions appear | 


when thus referred to than when spoken of as 
something in F sharp minor or in A flat major. 
Such alphabetical methods simply give oppor- 
tunities for the unmusical and wags to expose 


their puerilities by saying, ‘ Now, let’s hear| 
And how | 


your Sonata in Z sharp or Q blunt.’ 
tiresome such poor jesting is ! 

But it is not only key references which are 
ugly; even the names of lovely chords are 
uncouth and mathematical. When an enthu- 


siastic novice says, ‘ Oh, I do like that chord ; | 


whatever is it called?’ it is passing from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to have to say, ‘ Oh, 
that is a dominant major ninth.’ Why did not 
our musical grammarians fit out their musical 
terminology with apt and pleasing names? 


Does he call it Cupid’s Hour-glass or | 


For instance, a dominant major thirteenth might 
be called a Rosabelle ; a dominant minor ninth 
with its sweet sadness might be called a Doloria ; 
a harsh augmented chord might be a Styrax. 
Then a text-book on musical appreciation, 
instead of looking like algebra, would be as 
lovely as a poem of Swinburne. 

In regard to the naming of their compositions, 
there are two types of composer, one choosing 
fanciful names, the other preferring the cold 
and unhelpful titles such as fugue and sonata. 
No doubt there is something rather heroic in 
writing sonatas with no alluring sub-titles, but 
from the ordinary man’s point of view there 
is something slightly forbidding and undis- 
tinguished in the bald statement ‘Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 22.’ Still more unseemly is it 
from the same point of view that a lovely piece 
of music should turn out to be merely an 
Allegretto scherzando from Op. 93. How much 
more striking and arresting are such names as 
“In der Nacht,’ ‘La cathédrale engloutie’ ! 
Though the knowledgable musician prefers the 
austere type of reference (Op. 21) to the fanciful 
| titles of Schumann, there is something rather 
valuable in a name which predisposes a listener 
to an understanding, if not enjoyment, of the 
music. How valuable to a novel, commercially, 
is a good title! How difficult, too, to read a 
poem with an uncouth or uninformative title. 
Who would expect to find really beautiful and 
profound lines of poetry in a poem headed, ‘ To 
the Spade of a Friend. Composed while we 
were labouring together in his Pleasure-Ground,’ 
by Wordsworth ; or in another poem. ‘ To a 
young ass, its mother being tethered near it,’ 
| by Coleridge. 

There are two composers who have been 
|conspicuously happy in their names—Brahms 
and Chopin. Both avoided the formality of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and the rather fanciful 
titles of Schumann. The former with his generic 
titles ‘ Capriccio’ and ‘ Intermezzo ’ completely 
dodged the fanciful, yet secured nice-sounding 
names. The latter is even more successful, 
|because he has provided a series of pleasing 
titles which stir the imagination without the 
aid of literary or pictorial help. 

On the whole it is safe to say, ‘ All the world 
loves a title.’ 





THE ARTS IN REVOLT 
By RUTLAND BOUGHTON 
| (Continued from October number, p. 882.) 
| Michel Angelo was like Botticelli in that he 
| was of the popular party, drew ideas from Dante, 
| and sympathised with Savonarola in his revolt 
against the decadent Roman Church of the 
| Renaissance ; but Michel Angelo seems to 
‘have been weak both physically and morally, 
and took extraordinary pains to hide his 
opinions. In a grave political crisis, when 
| Florence was besieged by the papal forces, the 
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artist was appointed engineer in charge of the 
military defences ; his nerves could not stand 
the strain, and he ran away. Later in life he 
was again at great pains to avoid physical 
danger. It is not for us to blame him on such 
scores, but to understand, if possible, how his 
ideas and circumstances influenced the nature 
of his work. 

He lived at a time when the Catholic Church 
was being changed from an international and 
popular organization to a subservient machine 
of those princes in Western Europe who were 
intent on dividing up Christendom among them- 
selves, and so needed to popularise the idea of 
separate nationalities as a desirable reform in 
the common interest. To what lengths those 
rulers were prepared to go is evident, not only 
from the lives of the Borgias, but from the 
careers of Louis XI. and Henry VIII. It must 
have seemed to Michel Angelo, as to many 
another careful man, not merely dangerous, but 
hopeless and foolish to oppose the current 
tendency. 
a federation of Europe under the egis of the 
Catholic Church, with guilds of artisans as 


guarantors of the common freedom, had flamed | 


up in a glory of beauty and hope, but had 
quickly given way to local autocracies based 
upon the growing financial power. So it 
happened that despite Michel Angelo’s sym- 
pathies with the popular cause, he spent the 
greater part of his life in the service of anti- 
popular popes and princelings. His own feelings 
of revolt were in a state of lifelong repression. 
The effect of that repression is singularly 
interesting for our present study. 

Botticelli had been brought to a dead end. 
Michel Angelo, living in a later and even more 


of renunciation of his natural life-work and 
service of the enemy. 
but mark the result of the falseness of his 
position and its influence upon his art. 

Like Dante and Botticelli, he started with a 
complete acceptance of the traditions handed 
preceded him. Some of them, like Donatello, 
people ; yet they tended as artists towards that 
realism which inevitably leads to an objective 
presentment of facts, and such statements are | 
generally disapproved by tyrannical powers. | 
So Michel Angelo, living a life of suppressed | 
opinion and accepting an artistic tradition 


The conception of Christendom as} 


He chose the service ; | 


a great leader shall presently arise to deliver 


them. However, in Michel Angelo’s case the 
portrayal of superhumanity by no means went 
hand-in-hand with the expression of increasing 
divinity, spirituality, and beauty; on the 
contrary, it was associated with an increasingly 
lurid force of which the terrible and oryy 
malign Christ-figure in ‘ The Last Judgment ’ 
the culminating expression. 

Starting, then, in the tradition, he seems to 
have moved from it only in so far as was 
necessary to express his otherwise unuttered 
feelings of revolt. There was some ‘ forcing of 
the language’ of art, as Mr. Gerald Davies so 
finely expresses it in his monograph ; that would 
appear to have been inevitable when the artist's 
natural feelings were denied a free utterance in 
the direct tradition. He dared not paint a 
picture with a traditional devil arm-in-arm with 
the recognised head of the Christian Church, 
but he could subtly express the same thought 


|by placing the mouth of his hell immediately 


above the high altar. He dared not show that 
popes and princelings were assuming the 
functions of imperialists and usurers, but he 
could take the opportunity of one of their not 
infrequent exploits as assassins to sculpt a 
figure of Brutus. Not his the courage of the 
man of action, but the doubly sharp and bitter 
tongue of one who is not allowed openly to state 
his own opinions. The bust of Brutus was 
conceived according to the tradition. Similarly, 
though the gentle Christ of the early ‘ Pieta’ 
grew into the fierce denouncer of ‘ The Last 
Judgment,’ there was no attempt to revolt 
against the traditional technique, through the 
conventions of which only was there any chance 
for the symbolism to be rightly interpreted by 


hopeless time, had before him the alternatives | those whom it might concern. 


Michel Angelo had a real revolt to express. 
He dared not state it explicitly. So much the 
more reason to preserve a sufficiency of the 


| . . . . . 
|convention which would enforce his meaning in 


the eyes of those who agreed with him. (Gerald 
Davies’s ‘ Michel Angelo’; ‘ Letters of Michel 


down to him by the sculptors and painters who} Angelo’; Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the Italian Painters’ ; 
| W. G. Waters’s 


cannot be said to have been on the side of the} ‘ Aratra Pentelici.’) 


‘Italian Sculptors’; Ruskin’s 


The art of Rabelais was in some ways a 
| grotesque parallel of the art of Michel Angelo. 
| That gargoyle of authorship was on the side of 
the Protestants in a Roman Catholic country 
in an age when the Inquisition was not troubled 
| by the pains of human flesh. Rabelais was less 


based upon a truthful statement of facts, | nervously constituted than Michel Angelo, but 


became, like many another artist of declining | 
|to repent his heresies, 


Christendom, an allegorist or symbolist. The 
large and muscular figures of his pictures may | 
have owed something to his sculptural outlook, | 
but, as Mr. Upton Sinclair notes in his | 

‘ Mammon- art,’ they seem in some ways parallel | 
with Nietszche’s gospel of the Superman—also | 
with the old Jewish hopes for a Messiah, and the 


recurrent faith among oppressed peoples that | 


He even pretended 
and received formal 
His real ideas being 
| suppressed, he wrote allegories ; and again the 
|symbolism took giant-forms; Rabelais freely 
satirised the clerics, but more especially the 
monks and poorer men—a proceeding quite 
popular at Renaissance Courts, as might well 
be understood when we remember the originally 


he was quite as prudent. 


absolution for them. 
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popular nature of Christian thought and the|sance politics. Fra Lippo Lippi and Holbein 


popular associations of the Church before that| were, judging by the evidence adduced by 
thought was subverted. Ruskin and others, no less forceful in their 
But if Rabelais was in secret revolt against ‘rebellion than Botticelli, though I have not yet 
the general debasement of life, he followed the| been able to study their lives and work suffi- 
literary tradition of his time, even though he,/|ciently to include them here. But they are 
too, ‘ forced the language,’ incorporating into| worth mentioning, for they emphasise a fact 
the art of story-telling ribald and obscene details | which cannot be without real importance for 
the better to please the ears of his public. Like| the purposes of this study. Lippi was one of 
the ‘ Don Quixote’ of Cervantes, ‘ Pantagruel ’ | Botticelli’s masters, and Holbein contemporary 
reads as a parody of a traditional art-form|with More. After the deaths of the artists 
as well as a satire of life ; none the less it accepts | already named we have to wait a hundred years 
the esthetic conditions it satirises. (Translation | before the appearance of other artists whose 
of Rabelais by Urquhart and Motteux ;/ work can be regarded as true to the subject of 
Coleridge’s ‘Literary Remains’; Hudson’s| this study. The active struggles of the people 
‘ France, the Nation and its Development.’) were brought to an end; all that remained of 
As compared with the nervous cowardice of| the real original effort for liberty were its 
Michel Angelo and the scarcely less cowardly | theological shadows. Just as great artists had 
prudence of Rabelais, the personal character|found it necessary to conceal their ideas in 
and artistic importance of Sir Thomas More} forms of allegory and symbolism, so the ideas 
would seem to place him among the chief heroes | of the people themselves were now couched in 
of Christendom. Once again the great influence | forms of credal disputation. The artists, having 
of Savonarola is seen in More’s admiration for|no longer to deal with real things, but with 
Pico di Mirandola, disciple of the great Florentine | things remote and unclear, tended more and 
leader. The historian of the English people | more to accept the position of pleasure-servers 
says of More: ‘ The brightness and freedom of | for those who could afford to pay them ; or, if 
the New Learning seemed incarnate in the|they themselves were informed by original 
young scholar with his gay talk, his winsomeness | intellectual faculties and natural virtue, they 
of manner, his reckless epigrams, his passionate | became more and more scholarly, less and less 
love of music, his omnivorous reading, his| instant with the need for expression. Shake- 
paradoxical speculations, his gibes at monks,| speare may be cited as one of the noblest of 
his schoolboy fervour of liberty.... The|them, an artist of profound poetic nature 
Florentine scholars penned declamations against |smothering his stage-plays with pillows of 
tyrants while they covered with their flatteries| rhetoric. Dowland, the lutenist, may also be 
the tyranny of the house of Medici.’ And of| mentioned, inasmuch as the melancholy which 
More’s literary style Green says that the ‘ Life | had first shown itself definitely in Dante and 
of Edward the Fifth ’ is ‘ the first work in which | Botticelli, and was most perfectly expressed in 
what we may call modern English prose appears, | Durer’s ‘ Melancholia,’ that pictorial assembly 
written with purity and clearness of style and | of scientific symbols, brought Dowland’s work 
a freedom either from antiquated forms of|alsotoanend. This cloud was not lifted in the 
expression or classical pedantry.’ arts until the struggle for real liberty once more 
Of More’s general revolt against the tendencies | burst out in life itself. 
of his day there is no question. Quite early in| Of Milton as an artist of revolt it is not 
his career he led Parliament in a refusal of|necessary to say much. Enough to quote one 
subsidy demanded by Henry VII., and had to} of his biographers, and recall the nature of his 
withdraw for a time from public life. He|chief work. ‘He defended religious liberty 
declared that the growing power of finance was | against the prelates, civil liberty against the 
‘a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.’ He|crown, the liberty of the press against the 
opposed the marriage of Henry VIII. to Ann | executive, liberty of conscience against the 
Boleyn, and the breach with Rome as an act | Presbyterians, and domestic liberty against the 
of treachery to the international organization | tyranny of canon law.’ He, like Botticelli and 
of Christianity. Dowland, set his work aside ; but not like them, 
For all his attitude of revolt he faithfully| because he was hopeless of better things. 
followed the literary tradition of his time, and, | Milton temporarily discarded his essential work 
although his English was so free as to place him | as poet because he was convinced that a better 
among our finest men of letters, he yet wrote | world could only result from revolt in the sphere 
his chief work of revolt, the ‘ Utopia,’ in the|of action. When once again the cause of the 
Latin of the literary tradition. (Roper’s ‘ Life| people had been betrayed, he took for his 
of More’; Green’s ‘History of the English|subject, not the story of King Arthur (the 
People’; More’s ‘ Life of Edward the Fifth’ ;| Messiah-like story of the king who should come 
the ‘ Utopia,’ in Robinson’s English translation.) | again to save his people), though it had haunted 
Besides the artists I have named there were, | him during the period previous to Cromwell's 
of course, others who protested against the evils | Protectorate—not that, but the ‘ Story of the 
which accompanied the development of Renais- Fall of Man,’ the lost Paradise; and, as has 
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been noticed by many who have read the work, |and when they cross these they shall not have a 
the hero of that Paradise is not the King of|/ penny to pay either for transport or hotels.’ 
Heaven, but the preacher of revolt, the creature | Faithfully the Government carried out its offer, 


eh ETE A ‘ nea 2 and, under the direction of Mr. Emil D. Fagure, 
who was regarded by all respectable folk as the 'Seeditens of the Aesedieiion of Geamenien Cotian 


devil himself. |and at the same time (I believe) an official of the 
But if Milton had a song to sing passing the | Foreign Office of the country, the pledge was fully 
rebelliousness of all such songs before his time, | honoured. ~ , 
for his technique he chose the most conventional; The general order of the pilgrimage was as 
form he could lay hands on, while for his most | follows: At Paris there were shepherded into 
vehement outpourings on contemporary subjects | special carriages the French, Belgian, and Portu- 
he chose, not even the popular ballad-form, | guese critics (no Spaniards—curious ! ). At Zurich 
the rebellious technique of the) there joined the party a Swiss critic and two British 
zsthetic revolutionist, but the classic sonnet. critics who happened to be in Switzerland—Mr. 
Milton’s ‘ Prose and Poetry’: Mark Pattison | Dunton Green, always a most active member of 
U2 ston 5 — 7 a ye ’|the Executive Committee of the London Critics 
Milton in the ‘ English Men of Letters * Series.) Circle, and myself. At Vienna a two days’ halt 
John Bunyan’s opposition to the ways of the | was made, and here the Austrian, German, Polish, 
world was as strong as Milton’s; but that} Danish, and Czecho-Slovakian critics were awaiting 
opposition also had no faintest reflection in the | us, so as to join in the round of official receptions, 
style of his writing, which was a mixture of the | automobile excursion, and other entertainments 
common speech of his day with the language of | which had been planned for us. Then we took 
the English Bible. flight once more. The party had now reached the 
With the restoration of royalism in England, dimensions at which it could arrange for collective 
4x, | meals in its own restaurant car and induce the 
the noble protests of Milton and Bunyan railway authorities to grant it a special two-hours’ 
were succeeded by the blatant pornography of | pause at Budapest for sight-seeing. At the 
Wycherley and Aphra Behn. The expression | Rymanian frontier it began to feel its importance 
of revolt in terms of art passed to France. |yet more pleasantly, for here at midnight, mar- 
(To be continued.) shalled by representatives of the Ministry of Fine 
|Arts and of the various musical and dramatic 
eee oe | associations, who had come from still far-away 
C RI rie » IN C ONGRESS : —_ _. | Bucarest to welcome us, we took our places in our 
THE INTERNAT I¢ IN AL GA THERING AT |own special train of sleeping and restaurant cars. 
BUCARES1 | At Sinaia, in the Carpathians, about twelve hours 
By Percy A. SCHOLES | further on the route, we descended to the heartening 
The Music Critics of the world now have a|strains of a military band, heard and replied to 
Federation—in combination, bien entendu, with | brief passages of official oratory, left the station in 
their humble colleagues the Dramatic and Artja fleet of automobiles, and were whirled into the 
Critics. lobby of the great Palace Hotel with the strong 
If you were asked in what city the historic act | feeling that we had become the guests of a country 
of union had taken place you would perhaps guess | that adequately recognised our high community 
Paris, London, Berlin, or Vienna, and would be | value. 
surprised to learn that it stands to the credit of Now began a fresh round of feasting and of 
far-away Bucarest. excursions. One of the latter whisked us by 
The story of the event is something like this. | winding roads along precipitous edges to a moun- 
In 1926 the Paris critics called an international | tain top whence we surveyed a fine stretch of 
meeting in their city and many warm international Alpine scenery and drank the famous Rumanian 
friendships there began. Salzburg (in 1928) was|sour milk (which makes you live for ever) from 
the next place of meeting, and the friendships were |the King’s Own Cows. Another took us to the 
perceptibly deepened. A body of colleagues} Royal Summer Palace, built in a Walter Scottish 
known to one another, appreciative of one another’s | style during the closing year of the 19th century 
qualities and desirous of regular discussion of|by Rumania’s first king, Carol, and his queen, 
common professional problems, had thus come/Carmen Sylva. The romantic and somewhat 
into existence. The logical next step was the painful circumstances of the accession of the 
definite foundation of an organized Federation | present king, Michael I., are sufficiently fresh in 
with a scheme of annual perambulation of the | the minds of sympathetic newspaper readers. He 
cities of Europe (perhaps eventually with occa-|is now eight years old, and a sturdy, sensible, 
sional visits to America also). friendly little fellow, who charmed us all. His 
One of the most active inspirers and organizers | mother and his grandmother (the Queen Regent— 
of the whole enterprise had been the well-known lan English princess, as will be remembered) were 
music critic of the Paris Figaro (and equally well-| with him, and not one of us was left out in the 
known composer—his works are not unheard at/| intimate personal conversations that took place. 
Queen’s Hall), Stan Golestan. He is a Rumanian | By what mysterious means does tactful Royalty 
born and bred, and perhaps his connections with| obtain and retain its abundant information ? 
his native country had something to do with a/ After the representatives of the nations alpha- 
generous invitation of the Rumanian Government, | betically precedent to Great Britain had enjoyed 
which amounted to this: ‘ Let the critics of every | recognition, Queen Marie approached the senior 
country send representatives to a congress in | member of the British delegation with the remark : 
Bucarest ; you can secure them half-fare on all|‘ I understand, Mr. Dunton Green, that you speak 
the railways they use until they reach our frontiers, | French with the perfection of a native: how have 
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you, an Englishman, achieved that?’ And here 
it may be remarked that my colleague’s complete 
command of languages. combined with his 
experience of the sound British code and practice 
of chairmanship, proved later to be of the utmost 
value to the Congress. 

On this day it was that the other member of 
the British delegation began to think a little 
uncharitably of some of his Latin, Teutonic, and 
Slav colleagues. There was offered us by the 
Rumanian Association of Music and Dramatic 
Critics a dinner of thirty or forty courses (speaking 
from memory). It included ‘ Mamaligutza cu 
Okiuri, Ghiveciu Natzional, Frigarui cu Muski, 
Cartofi Pai, Gogosari, Negru Domeniile Coroanei,’ 
and such-like delicacies. The eating began at 
9 p.m. and (with speeches) lasted until near 
midnight. The individual in question, intimating 
that the party was to be called at 5.30 next 
morning to catch the train for the next place of 
call, prudently crept away and sought slumber. 
Could he winit ? Notabit! His fellow-delegates 
(and the incident is related as typical of their 
never-flagging magnificent yet annoying activity), 
having at last exhausted the resources of their 
dozen languages in private conversation and public 
oratory, began to work off the remainder of their 
energy in dance, and to the strains of a miniature 
yet loudly-resounding Rumanian band, kept it up 
until but three hours were left for the remaining 
programme of saying their prayers, getting into 
bed, sleeping, rising, bathing, shaving, packing, 
and catching their train. 

The one redeeming feature from the perhaps 
biassed point of view of the would-be sleeper was 
the character of the music that rang along the 
corridors and echoed from the bedroom walls. If 
you have never yet heard the panpipes played, 
except as a mere adornment to our traditional 
open-air dramatic performances, go to Rumania, 
where there is a virtuoso exponent of this instru- 
ment, worthily companioned by fellow virtuosi on 
cymbalon, bowed instruments, and pianoforte. 
And what the Rumanian gipsies can do in the 
way of compulsive rhythm is amazing. Were I 
the B.B.C. I would invite this little band to 
Britain and give it a week’s tour of the stations ; 
this would be the end of jazz! 

And here let it be added that we had plenty of 
evidence that the less purely instinctive music of 
Rumania is also worthy of hearing, for the festival 
concert in the wonderful hall of the Bucarest 
Atheneum, with its programme of works of 
Alessandresco, Andrico Mihalovici, Jora, Golestan, 
Otesu, and Enesco, pleased everybody in this 
severely critical audience—and especially those 





items of it which frankly admitted national 
influences. 
Rumania is a largely Latin country. Its 





inhabitants are, as is well known, descended from 
Roman colonists left by an Empire in difficulties | 
to battle for centuries with all sorts of Slav| 
antagonists, yet retaining through all their | 
vicissitudes a large measure of their Latin speech 
and the Latin sympathies. For the most part | 
their young composers (of whom they have a good | 
many) now go to Paris for their higher education, | 
but they do not let the Conservatoire wipe from 
their memories the idiom of their own land. 

And now, space rapidly running down, 
expansive treatment of the real ‘ business’ of the 





| 
less | 


Congress is suggested. Fortunately, our doings 
can be quickly told, for a full report of the meetings 
would interest nobody and the record of decisions 
reached will be sufficient. The great Federation 
was formed—duly and regularly. But to settle 
its details of constitution in a highly excitable 
assembly of representatives of twelve nations, and 
with time now running short, was not to be 
thought of. Hence a special committee was 
appointed, and it is to meet at Paris and report 
next year to the Congress at Prague (for in the 
fight for the honour of next entertaining the 
delegates Czecho-Slovakia won). In the meantime 
the committee’s proposals are to be submitted to 
the various national Critics’ Associations, who will 
offer their suggestions. Some of the countries 
represented at the Congress have as yet no regular 
Critics’ Association, but during the coming twelve 
months they will form them. ‘The initial expenses 
are to be met by a levy of one (gold) franc on 
‘every member of affiliated Circles. The permanent 
seat of the Federation is to be Paris. The members 
of the special Temporary Committee are Messrs. 
Stan Golestan (Paris), Herman Springer (Berlin), 
and Dunton Green (London). 

These matters settled (and two days’ debate 
went to their settlement), I took upon myself 
personally to put into the form of a definite 
resolution some of the ideas of M. Emil Vuillermoz, 
of Paris, expressed at the earlier stage. In the 
most urgent terms this famous critic had put 
before us the dangers that confronted music and 
drama, and us as their critics, in the present 
neglect of proper apparatus for bringing under 
professional critical observation gramophone re- 
cords, reproducing piano rolls, talking and musical 
films, radio performances, &c. It was mad- 
ness, he said, for critics to neglect the per- 
formances which were heard by millions, whilst 
giving high attention to those heard by hundreds, 
and if this continued he prophesied the extinction 
of the critical profession. The resolution, which 
was heartily and unanimously carried, read as 
follows : 

‘That this Congress calls the most earnest 
attention of the Associations of Critics in all 
countries to the great and growing importance 
of the mechanical and electrical means of 
reproducing and conveying speech and music, 
and to the necessity of retaining the criticism of 
drama and music so reproduced and conveyed 
in the hands of the qualified and professional 
dramatic and musical critics—and this in the 
interests equally of the critical profession, of 
public taste, and of the arts themselves.’ 

It was M. Vuillermoz’s particular wish, in 
which everybody supported him, that in putting 
this resolution forward to the Associations there 
should be added a few words calling special atten- 
tion to the danger of allowing the criticism of 
talking and musical films to drift into the hands 
of unqualified newspaper writers and even of 
‘ publicity * men. 

There is surely some importance in the fact that 
this prominent French critic, famous as one of the 
early protagonists of Debussy and Ravel and as 
one of the first to appreciate the works of Stravin- 
sky, Schénberg, and Barték, should now be turning 
his special attention to the modern movement for 


| the mechanical reproduction of music, and should 
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have become the founder and editor of a journal 
‘devoted to its interests. 

There, then, are the two definite resolutions of 
the Congress—to found a Federation of Critics, and 
to call the attention of critics everywhere to 
certain big new duties confronting them. Neither 
of these comes a moment too soon ! 

In closing, I collect a few odds and ends of 
observations: (1.) Rumania has a Ministry of 
Fine Arts, and we haven't. (2.) It has a National 
Opera House and several National Theatres, and 
we haven't. (3.) It has a daily paper solely 
devoted to the arts, and we haven't. (4.) Its 
Government carries out an official phonographic 
collection of thousands of folk-tunes, and ours 
doesn’t. (5.) Hungary has radio in its express 
trains (I listened to Vienna playing waltzes—one 
pengo for as long as you like; the carriages 


teacher is concerned. For I confidently maintain 
that many a singer who is really a high-contralto 
is, by a certain method of treatment, trained to 
produce a voice or sound which may become in the 
case of exceptional organs and under the manipu- 
lation of a clever, gifted artist fairly powerful, 
smooth, and pleasant, and able to pass muster for 
a time as a soprano. 

This voice, however, has not the quality, weight, 
depth, or volume, which a high contralto should 
exhibit. I will presently describe the method of 
treatment alluded to. But this counterfeit voice 
(if I may so term it), however cleverly manipulated, 
cannot really be compared to that of the true 
soprano. 

In course of time it invariably deteriorates, 
particularly on the highest notes, the quality of 
which gradually becomes harsh, cutting, and 





‘plugged’ and headphones brought in as re- 
quested). (6.) The Congress has a marvellous} 
honorary interpreter, Madame Peyrebéres, of} 
Wiesbaden; she listens to a speech in French, 


wiry, and very much caught in the lowest part of 
the throat if power is forced beyond a certain 
degree.* 

If such a case, however, come into the hands of 


German, or English, without taking a note, and | a teacher who adopted a proper method of procedure 
then repeats it in either or both of the other} (described later) the true voice would eventually 
languages, in literal translation without a second’s/ make its appearance, and the change be marked 
hesitation anywhere and without forgetting a|/by an accession of sterling beauty, richness, 


single point; this is the most amazing feat of| warmth, and sympathy that would be delightful 





memory of which I have ever had experience. 
The League of Nations ought to take this lady 
over. 





RARITY OF THE SOPRANO 
By H. Travers ADAMS 


THE 


Among popular fallacies one of the most general 
seems to be that the deeper voices among women 
are the most uncommon. 

It is freely recognised that the highest voice is| 
most seldom possessed by men, but it appears to 
surprise many to learn that the highest is also the 
rarest among women. 

The existence of this fallacy is largely due to 
the procedure of many of the present-day popular 
singing masters, so large a number of whom are 
conductors, pianists, composers, musical theorists, 
accompanists, coaches, &c. Many of them, 
though undoubtedly brilliant in their proper} 
sphere, are not fitted to teach that all-important | 
branch of the art of singing called ‘ voice pro- 
duction.’ * 

But no singer can be a true artist unless he is as 
perfect on the physical side as on the spiritual. 
One must place a proper value on the teaching} 
of artistic rendering, but almost the whole of a| 
teacher’s attention must be directed to voice- 
production and voice-building in the early stages | 
of the study of singing. Even the songs that are | 
then recommended are made use of solely for the | 
sake of voice-production. 

But it may be asked: Why should the origin 
and continued existence of the fallacy alluded to 
be laid to the charge of the popular singing master ? 
I will attempt to explain by bringing forward the 
following fact. After (at most) one month’s 
unprejudiced investigation, it would be quite clear 
to a voice-producer, except in abnormal cases, 
whether a pupil was soprano or _ contralto. 
But this is often not the case where an unqualified 








. Full information concerning this point will be found ‘in the 
writer's work, ‘The Central Point in Beautiful Voice Production,’ p. 4. 





to hear.* 

Now it is utterly impossible by any method of 
treatment to cause a natural soprano to descend 
into a contralto. A general knowledge of this 
fact would prevent much suffering. It is therefore 
above all imperative that the true nature of every 
voice should be discovered as soon as possible. 
There is but one infallible method of arriving at 
this knowledge. 

As an introduction to a clearer understanding 
I draw attention to a fact (which I have already 
hinted at) that there are at least two kinds of 
production natural to the human voice which 
differ fundamentally the one from the other, 
with respect to quantity: (1.) A voice of small 
volume and depth (and consequently of weight 
and power), called ‘ mezza-voce’; (2.) A voice of 
full volume and depth (and consequently also 
weight and power), called ‘full’ voice. Differences 
can also be effected in the same voice with respect 
to quality, z.e., the mezza-voce can be made open, 
or, on the other hand, closed.t The same is 
possible in the case of the ‘full’ voice. I will 
give full details at the close of this article. 

Both these productions, whether of open or 
closed quality, are legitimate in their proper place, 
and should be brought into use (excepting the 
open ‘ full’ voice) from the beginning of practice, 
helped by the class of songs suitable to each, 
provided that a greater proportion of practice 
be first devoted to the mezza-voce. 

But the former (full voice) must receive some 
attention from the start in order that the whole 
organism may receive a proper foundation. Full- 
voice practice does not necessarily mean full power 
of the voice or full expiratory effort. A full, deep 
sound is on occasions positively required to possess 
comparatively little solidity, firmness, power, 
penetration, or forcefulness. 

I will expound this fact at the close when I deal 
with’ full voice of the quality called ‘ dark.’ Having 


* Op. cit., p. 18. t Op. cit., p. 6. 
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mentioned the existence of the two voices, I can | the mezza-voce open voice is of a lighter description 
now proceed to explain that the one infallible | than that of the full voice of open quality. 

method of arriving at the true nature of a voice| But when starting to develop the ‘ full’ voice 
is to endeavour to bring into existence in all|it is in every way far the safest and best plan to 
students the full voice, i.e., the biggest, deepest, | use the closed production: for besides its in- 
and richest voice that the singer can produce|herent beauty, its practice (on account of its 
(omitting at first the extremes of compass), and | richness, smoothness, roundness, &c., and en- 
above all to avoid shirking reasonable practice | couragement of the sinking and expanding of the 
on the lower part of the voice. The fact is that | larynx) is of the greatest possible value in preparing 
this full voice, which we may define as the ‘grand’ | and moulding the vocal mechanism for the proper 
or great voice, exists in every singer. No first-| production of the ‘full’ open voice. For songs 
class vocalist ever claims a high note as legitimately | which demand expression of a rather grand but 
belonging to her compass unless produced without at the same time markedly tender and yearning 
strain in the ‘full’ voice.* This voice does|sentiment, the quality of the voice would be 
not always, especially on the low notes, readily | particularly dark, rich, and mellow, and the attack 
make its appearance in young people. But/of the sound would be very legato. The all- 
though hidden, it is there, and the honest attempt | important fact is that the production of such a 
to produce and develop it should be made at the |sound in the case of a normally healthy pupil 
start of practice on a certain amount of the | exacts comparatively little extra-ordinary effort 





compass. For one of the evils resulting from 
entire neglect of ‘full’ voice practice is that 
without the development of the richness, depth, 
and fullness which the latter contributes to the 
quality of a sound, the light and often exquisitely 
pleasing mezza-voce will deteriorate, and may 
even almost die out. 

Now the high contralto (the voice most generally 
possessed among women) possesses in a specially 
marked degree these two distinct productions. If 
gifted vocalists are persuaded by their teachers to 
practise and develop the mezza-voce production 


alone, they can in many cases reach a passable | 


top C. 
But it can never be compared with that of a 


natural soprano, because it is possible for this | 


voice when perfectly trained and fully developed 
to take up to D in alt. in bona-fide ‘ full’ voice. 

In most operas and oratorios many top B’s and 
C’s and multitudes of G’s and A’s must be taken 
in this ‘ full’ voice only. This is what is expected 
of a real soprano. The counterfeit soprano 
cannot approach this standard. 

This being so, it is now necessary to supply some 
simple information with respect to the safest 
method of bringing into existence and developing 
the full voice. 

I may say at once that it is effected by practice 
of the full voice of closed quality. First a few 
remarks to illustrate the meaning of ‘ closed’ and 
‘open’ may make the matter clearer. 

1. The dark or closed voice is a sound charac- 
terised by a mellow, round, smooth quality. It 
is absolutely necessary for the proper artistic 
rendering of songs of a quiet, sad, serious, tender, 
dreamy type, which always require a peculiarly 
legato attack of the sound. Practice principally on 
the vowel oo (in ‘ pool ’) is in early stages imperative 
in order to gain it to perfection. 

The seriousness, &c., in the closed mezza-voce 
voice is of a lighter and quieter kind than that 
portrayed by the closed ‘ full’ voice. 

2. The open or bright voice is a sound charac- 
terised by a bright, clear, hard, ringing, penetrating 
quality, such being necessary for the artistic 
rendering of songs of a lively, humorous, bright, 
or at times boisterous, passionate, or angry nature, 
which generally demand staccato attack and the 
use of the vowel ah. The life, brightness, &c., of 





* Op. cit, p.6. — t Op.cit., p. 4. 


from the breathing muscles, and places little strain 
}upon the sound-producing mechanism. At first, 
therefore, I insist upon my pupils using none but 
| these classes of songs. 

On the other hand, it cannot be too clearly 
emphasised that the production of the full voice 
of open quality, especially in declamation, demands 
| the forcing of a great deal of strength from the 
breathing muscles and the imposition of a certain 
amount of strain on the sound-producing 
mechanism. The practice of so magnificent 
| and glorious a voice as this needs the most careful 
consideration. It may proceed gradually, and for 
|only short periods of time, with fairly long rests 
| between the practices. Its use is distinctly 
| dangerous in the case of young people.* 





| 





| HARMONIC COLOUR: DOES IT WEAR? 

By NorMAN Hay 
Pre-occupation with harmonic colour for its 
|own sake, the love of chord-making per se, has not 
| been a characteristic of many of the significant 
| figures in the history of music. It is, I think, 
| well so. 

Diaphony itself, so often pointed to as the first 
rude harmony, was in point of fact the first rude 
counterpoint. Just as the octave must have been 
recognised in the earliest times—long before the 
days of the song-schools of Gregory—even by the 
most untutored, as the natural difference between 
the voices of men and women or boys, so those 
fourths and fifths which became the suspects of a 
later age were surely the outcome of a natural 
necessity in melody-making, created by the 
difference between the ‘highs’ and ‘lows’ of 
either sex—the fourth or fifth being selected as 
the interval causing the least variation from the 
tonality of the Cantus Firmus. Indeed, I would 
suggest, in passing, that the taboo of successive 
fifths which lasted from the age of counterpoint 
right down to Brahms (and of which the theorists 
have given such lame and futile explanations) can 
be accounted for by the simple fact that art runs 
in cycles and therefore that the over-ripe meat 
of one era becomes the poison of the next. Thus 
the thirds and sixths which were the strong suit of 
Teutonic sentiment in the classics reached their 
ad nauseam stage in the hymn and anthem and 
ballad of Victorian England, to be followed, as 
republic succeeds monarchy, by Schénbergian 











* Op. cit., p. 4. 
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frightfulness in Germany, or by a reversion to 
the principles of diaphony and the modes in the 
coterie of Vaughan Williams and his like. In 
plain words, those things which, however contra- 
puntal their origin, became in time harmonic 
obsessions, have always suffered a fall. 

It has been said, and truly, that Bach was as a 
harmonist a hundred years in advance of his 
time. But Bach’s most enduring work in chord- 
making was the logical outcome of his counter- 
point. So, for example, we still hear with 
affection most of his diminished sevenths, while 
those of a Barnby anthem are only a painful 
symptom of the age of valentines and samplers 
and Jane Austen. Wagner, too, was a contra- 
puntist at his best. Theorists may speak of his 
chromatics and his development of the appog- 
giatura, or write a chapter about the decorated 
French sixth in the opening of the ‘ Tristan’ 
Prelude: but in the end it is Wagner’s inter- 
weaving of parts that constitutes his biggest claim 
to immortality. And even Wagner is toppling for 
a fall in the estimate of those of us who have 
become bored with certain of his spicier harmonic 
obsessions—things which had a blameless enough 
contrapuntal parentage. 

Discord for its own sake is mere nonsense; nor 
can it be justified, as Mr. Newman has been 
trying to do recently, by any ‘ programme.’ 
Harmonic colouring for its own sake is not mere 
nonsense ; but it is a perilous path for any but a 
born Delius 

Even Delius, who stands, I think, quite unique 
in the evolution of musical art as one who has 
been almost entirely preoccupied with sonorously 


harmonic sweetness, is racing for immortality 
under a severe handicap. One at least who 
heard the first concert of the Delius Festival 


could not help asking himself: Admitting all his 
ravishing beauty of harmonic thought, all his 
supremacy in expressing that thought in dazzling 
tints of orchestration (and surely he is unrivalled 
in those two respects), could I swallow 
repeated doses of it? Is it not possible to have 


too much of the aroma of a_heavily-laden 
garden in June? When Delius has any 
great concern with rhythm (as in ‘ Brigg 


Fair’ or the ‘Dance Rhapsody’), the rhythm, 


large | 





like the melodic figure, seems to emerge as! 
a mere incident of the _ shifting blocks of| 
harmony. When he becomes definitely rhythmic, 
under force of circumstances, he is_ least 


typically Delius: witness the Fair scene in ‘A 
Village Romeo,’ which is not greatly better than 
or different from the Kermesse scene of ‘ Faust.’ 
In saying all this, I can still pronounce myself a 
worshipper at the shrine of the composer of ‘ Sea 
Drift’; I merely suggest that the apotheosis of 
harmony is a dangerous ideal for most men. 

The Handelian 6-4 5-3, the mannered chromatics 
of Wagner, the clichés of the Grieg coterie, the tonic 
added sixth of Gounod, Cyril Scott, and many 
others (Delius included), Corelli’s chains of sevenths 
or Scriabin’s chains of superimposed fourths, 
Scott’s eternal ninths—what are they all, and 
hundreds of other clichés, but examples of colour 
that soon pall save when vitalised by line? 
In this sense we must accept, whether or no we 
like them, certain things of, say, Barték’s or Bliss’s 
or Ireland’s as the result of a logically conceived 
movement of parts. 





Corot’s landscapes, however beautiful the tints 
and shades, are essentially counterpoint; and 
therein is their undying glory. And Walford 
Davies uttered a profound truth when he wrote in 
‘Grove’ that the next great genius, whoever he be, 
will assuredly be a great master of counterpoint. 


STAGES IN THE HISTORY OF OPERA : 
IV.—MOZART AS A WRITER OF OPERA 
By Scott GopDARD 


If it is maintained that Mozart’s operas contain 
the essence of his creative effort—a thesis that can 
be strongly supported—then here in England 
practically nothing can be known of his real 
genius, which is as much as to say that Mozart is 
still a minus quantity in our general knowledge of 
music. It is as though we knew Shakespeare only 
by the sonnets and the comedies, or Milton by 
‘Paradise Regained,’ or Shelley by ‘Queen Mab,’ 
being in ignorance of all the extremely important 
remainder. For although it requires a fairly long 
but retentive memory, it does not demand any 
great powers of mental calculation to account for 
the performances of Mozart’s operas in England 
since the beginning of this century. Some good 
ones at Covent Garden, Cambridge’s epoch-making 
‘ Magic Flute’ (the very adjective serves, true as it 
is, to show a definite rarity in 1911), Charles T. 
Smith’s remarkable popularising performances of 
that opera with his L.C.C. schoolboys in the Isle 
of Dogs and at Whitechapel some ten years later, 
and this year’s production at the R.C.M.—that, 
roughly, is what we have allowed ourselves. 

Mozart, the operatic composer, is something of 
which we have never had an opportunity of 
forming any but an exceedingly sketchy and 
vague idea. Sporadic performances help hardly 
at all. The works ought to be lived with, should 
be continually available, and until that is possible 
there is no chance for English musicians to reach 
that necessary state of close acquaintanceship, 
when the music is so present to the mental ear and 
easily recalled to memory, that it can be used 
naturally and without effort as a basis for critical 
appreciation. A few people know the operas well. 
But the general run of concert-goers cannot trust 
their memories to help them with Mozart’s scores, 
as they can to find their way through a discussion 
of Beethoven’s symphonies. Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
can talk with intimate knowledge about the 
‘Magic Flute’ in his broadcast ‘ Point of View’ 
(‘to my mind one of the most religious spirits that 
ever lived is Mozart’), and use that opera as an 
example of ‘one of the greatest religious ex- 
periences.’ (I am doing an injustice by taking such 
minute excerpts ; the whole thing may be found 
in The Listener for October 9). But then his is a 
case apart. He followed the ‘Magic Flute’ 
through Europe, and has not been forced to rely 
on performances here for his knowledge of that 
work. Nevertheless, rare as Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s 
case may be among English musical amateurs, 
the very fact of his having been so inextricably 
caught in the tide of Mozart’s operatic music is in 
itself a contribution to any inquiry into the hold 
that music has on minds of a wide intellectual 
range. It shows us what we are missing. It is 
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also a warrant for closer contact and greater 
accessibility. 

It is not to gird at our famed disability to 
provide for ourselves, musically, that the foregoing 
sentences have been put down. That disability is 
getting a fair enough publicity at the moment, 
and clearly audiences are as much to blame as 
impresarios and concert-agents if they do not get 
what they want—or rather, if they get, 
complacently applaud, what they do not want. 
The purpose of these remarks is rather to start a 
train of thought which it may be interesting to 
follow to some possible conclusion, and principally 
to welcome (whether it be decided that Mozart's 
operas are or are not the most significant among 


and | 


his works) a production of ‘ La finta giardiniera ’ | 


announced for performance at the Scala Theatre 
on January 7, 9, and 11, 1930. These perform- 
ances will be under the direction of Mr. Robert 
Stuart, who has already shown by his work for the 


Oxford University Opera Club that he is able to} 


compass the difficult feat of making the past live 
for himself, without which no producer of Mozart’s 
operas can hope to succeed. 

Let us examine more nearly the thesis proposed 


above, that of the significant position of the operas | 


among Mozart’s works. It will not be found 
necessary to belittle any one type of work, as 
music, in favour of any other type; indegd, 
that method would at once appear useless for fhe 
purposes of serious argument. The line of inquiry 


will tend to dissociate the purely wsthetic aspect | 


of Mozart’s operas, and keep hold on considerations 
of their importance as expressions of his per- 
sonality—or better, of his philosophy. For strictly 
speaking, an opera cannot be the expression of its 
composer’s personality, for the simple reason that 
in itself it is first and foremost the expression of 
the personalities of the characters. That is, if the 
opera is a proper stage-representation, 
Mozart’s certainly are. The dramatist never 
really exists for us as a personality, and any 


| ment 
which | 
|mind they 


attempt to deduce his character from his plays | 


must always be futile. 
Wagner of real life (as we try and see him in his 
letters, his autobiography, the commendations and 
condemnations of others) is not the same as the 
Wagner of the operas, is, in reality, the result of a 
faulty reasoning. Wagner’s operas still exist, 
Wagner, the man who wrote them never did exist 
in them as far as the hearer is concerned. What 
Wagner gives to the hearer—and is it not his 
greatest title to fame ?—is a series of characters 
which are never Wagner but always themselves. 
So, too, with Mozart. His superb talent for 
characterisation enabled him literally to create 
personalities which still have such an abundant 
life and still hold our attention with such a grip 
that their actions, sufferings, emotions, cannot be 
ignored by us from the moment they start their 
stage-life up to the time the situation is put an 
end to. They live for us to such an extent that 
Mozart, the man who formed them, is forgotten 
while we watch. From that fact comes their force 
as dramatic representations, and they are no more 
an expression of Mozart’s personality than ‘ King 
Richard the Third ’ is of Shakespeare’s. 

Neither do they show very clearly what Mozart 
thought about life, his philosophy. Only in one 
case is it possible to reach anything definite here ; 
the ‘ Magic Flute’ could hardly have been written 


The surprise felt that the | 


by anyone with his tongue in his cheek. Or let 
us go warily. It is unlikely that anyone could 
have pulled off that immense feat without himself 
feeling deeply about it, but it is not impossible. 
An astounding master of dramatic personisation 
might have succeeded, though it is almost unthink- 
able that he could have done so. For in that 
work there is a peculiar quality of what can only 
be called philosophy, which exists through the 
characters, but also apart from them. And one 
large fact about this opera seems to justify our 
taking the risk, and trying to deduce the thought 
from its result—the finished work. The evidence 
before us is that Mozart altered the whole trend of 
the ‘ Magic Flute’ half-way through, transforming 
it from a preposterous fairy-medley into something 
which has an intense significance and seriousness. 
That known, there can be little doubt that in the 
‘Magic Flute’ we have a rare opportunity for 
seeing one of the most fugitive aspects of a 
composer whose actual music is always felt to be 
transparently clear. 

The other operas could certainly have been 
written, as far as the technique of stage and music 
goes, by any equally able craftsman with a similar 
gift of melody. Mozart hides behind his own 
creations, and there is no getting at the man 
through his works. To know ‘Don Juan’ or 
‘Figaro’ thoroughly is to become ayare_ of 
Mozart’s impeccable sense of dramatic fitness, his 
unhesitating aim at the vital spot of a given 
situation, his expert handling of the orchestra, his 
skill in using all the arts of vocal embellishment, 
and yet never losing an ounce of dramatic effec- 
tiveness. All of that is easy to realise, and these 
operas provide one of the finest, as well as earliest 
and still greatest, examples of perfect operatic 
workmanship. They give us a quality of enjoy- 
nothing else does. But documents to 
serve for an inquiry into the workings of Mozart’s 
are of no Because of their 
representational character alone they could never 
be that. There is in them no strange illuminating 
beam thrown from the composer’s mind, as in 
the ‘ Magic Flute.’ 

When we say that anyone could have written 
these other operas, because not knowing Mozart's 
reasons for writing them we are at liberty to 


as 


service. 


| imagine that anyone else as talented could have 





done so, we really mean that anyone might have 
written them. For there is nothing superhuman 
in the way they were brought into existence. 
Probably there were a good many equally talented 
composers at that period. But it is none the less 
true that Mozart possessed some peculiar quality, 
of mind rather than brain or heart, that enabled 
him to take the signal step of creation that others 
had not felt impelled to take. This added quality 
of mind which, when combined with certain 
technical facilities, resulted in the credtion of 
specific works of art, is what one would dearly like 
to trace to its origin and analyse. That chase 
has long gone on, and is still in full hue and 
cry. But an end will never be reached. Less in 
opera than elsewhere is there likelihood of solving 
the problem. 

And so it seems that we who know little of 
Mozart’s operas are after all in no worse plight as 
regards knowledge of Mozart the man than are 
those whose opportunities are greater for hearing 
the operas. And as to Mozart the philosopher 
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there is only one glimpse in the ‘ Magic Flute.’ Is 
it, then, possible to uphold the thesis that Mozart’s 
operas contain the essence of his creative effort ? 
If so, the sooner we get into closer touch with the 
operas the better. If not, then we may be 
contented with the symphonies, the chamber 
music, the pianoforte sonatas, that we already 
know, and do nothing to give the operas a more 
constant publicity. 

To answer that question would entail a full, and 
of necessity lengthy, inquiry into what constitutes 
the essence of his creative effort. Such a search 
would be of great interest, and unlike that other 
problem we have just mentioned, could probably 
be brought to some adequate conclusion. Let us 
take it for granted that this essence can be fixed 
upon. Mr. W. J. Turner has spoken of the 
‘infinitely protean.’ Well, if it be inconstant it 
is also all-persuasive and ever-present. It can be 
felt strongly in the G minor Symphony, a set of 
movements that no one but Mozart could have 
written, whoever might have and did not. 


parts or no, we yet can always recognise, that is to 
be found at its most authoritative in the operas. It 
manifests itself in ‘Don Juan’ as tragedy, in ‘ Die 
Entfiihrung’ as comedy, in ‘ Figaro’ as tragi-com- 
edy, in the ‘Magic Flute’ as a commentary on life 
itself. In ‘La Finta Giardiniera ’ it is all lightness 
and grace, in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ all wit and brilliance. 
Without the operas we should still have a workable 


knowledge of Mozart’s music, and be in possession | 


(if such a phrase is permissible) of enough beauty 


to last any reasonable being a lifetime of contem- | 


plation. But we should have missed most of the 
greatest moments of music, and above all many of 
Mozart’s highest achievements. Not to know the 
operas may not be to lose all Mozart, though it 
very probably may be to miss the most significant 
music he wrote. 

Any discussion of Mozart comes back to one 
work: the ‘Magic Flute.’ There surely this vague 
quality we have called essence can be felt, and if 
it is to be analysed at all it is from that work that 
examples can most helpfully be taken. Other 
pens have praised it, and there the matter can be 
left as regards this article. If any case is to be 
made out for a nearer acquaintance with Mozart’s 
operas bringing with it a clearer realisation of his 
essential qualities than could be obtained from the 
non-operatic works, the ‘ Magic Flute’ will provide 
the firmest ground for argument. 








Music in the Foreign Press 


PARISIANS’ PREFERENCES IN OPERA 

M. Jacques Rouché, manager of the Paris Opéra, 

recently asked his subscribers to inform him of 

their likes and dislikes. Le Ménestrel (September 

20) gives the results of this inquiry as set forth 
by him: 

* Wagner’s works head the list of preferences. 

“Boris Godunov ’’ comes next, and the third 


place is given, curiously, to the stage arrange- | 


ment of Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust.’’ 
“Don Giovanni”’ is fourth, and Reyer’s two 
operas “‘ Sigurd ’’ and “‘ Salammbo ”’ come next 
—ahead of Gounod’s “ Faust.’”” Among works 


And it | 
is precisely this purely Mozartean quality of utter- | 
ance, which, whether we can name its constituent | 


by living composers, Ravel’s “‘ L’Heure Espag. 

nole’’ is the most popular, and. Rabaud’s 

““ Marouf ’’ comes second. But many subscribers 

have definitely expressed their aversion to 

modern music. One of them wrote: “ I would 
rather hear ‘ Faust’ a hundred times than hear 
any modern work a second time.’’ Another 
struck the true note by saying: ‘‘ We abonnés 
are not very keen musicians. We go to the 

Opéra to seek relaxation and to meet our 

friends. Therefore, modern music bores us.” 

Special mention should be made of one subscriber 

who, after having named nine favourites, con- 

cluded: ‘‘ As for a tenth, I hesitate between 

* Pagliacci’ and ‘ Don Giovanni.’ ’’’ 

(It should be remembered that works not yet 
performed at the Opéra were not to be included in 
the list, and that many very popular works—such 
as ‘Carmen ’—belong to the repertory of the 
Opéra-Comique; for these two reasons the 
significance of M. Rouché’s interesting experiment 
is restricted.) 

THE FUTURE OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

Le Ménestrel (September 13) announces that the 
| Russian Ballet will henceforth be under the leader- 
ship of Serghei Grigoriev, who for many years had 

been Diaghilev’s stage manager. Walter Nouvel 
will continue to be the business manager. They, 
let it be added, are the only tworemaining members 
of Diaghilev’s original staff (of 1909). 


ITALIAN FOLK-SONGS 
The August-September Musica d’ Oggi contains 
interesting examples of Italian folk-songs, collected 
by Giulio Fara (whose book, ‘ L’ Anima Musicale 
d’ Italia,’ is one of the best that deal with Italy’s 
musical lore). 


A FRIEND OF THE RUSSIAN ‘ FIVE’ 
| Muzyka i Revolutsia announces the death, at 
| the age of eighty-six, of Mrs. Alexandra Molas, née 
Purgold. She and her sister (who became Mrs. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and died a few years ago) 
| played an important part in Russia’s musical life 
|during the ’seventies and after. A gifted singer 
jand pianist, she took part in countless private 
| performances of operas by Moussorgsky, Borodin, 
| Rimsky-Korsakov, and Cui, given prior to their 
appearance on the stage. It was she who, with 
| Moussorgsky, played the pianoforte when scenes 
of ‘ Boris Godunov’ were performed in 1871-72; 
jon these occasions she also sang the parts of 
|Marina, the Hostess, the Tsarevich Feodor, and 
the Nurse. She became famous as an interpreter 
| of songs. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN WIRELESS TRANSMISSION 

Musique (September) describes how six instru- 
| mentalists playing in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, 
|Zurich, and Milan respectively went through a 
| programme of chamber music, forming an ensemble 
| which was broadcast from the central receiving 
| station, Zurich. M.-D. CaLvocorEsst. 
| The gold medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
will be presented to Mr. Gustav Holst, at the Society’s 








| concert on January 16 (when the ballet music from ‘ The 
Perfect Fool’ will be in the programme); and to 
| Dr. Vaughan Williams, on March 13, following on the 
| first performance of his new Rhapsody on Sussex 
| Folk-songs. 
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The Musician’s Bookshelf 


‘The Origin of the Family of Bach Musicians’ 
(‘ Ursprung der Musicalisch-Bachischen Familie’). 
Edited, with Pedigree Tables and a facsimile of 
Bach’s manuscript, by Charles Sanford Terry. 


[Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.] 


In 1917 the Neue Bachgesellschaft published a | 
facsimile of the family record compiled by Bach | 
and subsequently annotated by Carl Philipp} 
Emanuel. Dr. Sanford Terry has done well to} 
supplement his already vast labours in the Bach 
field by issuing this record in facsimile, with a| 
translation, copious notes, several unfamiliar 
portraits, and seven Pedigree Tables showing | 
the whole of the Bach tree down to the last shoot 
put forth from a collateral branch a few months | 
ago. The result is a compilation of great historic | 
value, at first sight dry, but on closer inspection 
richly interesting on the human side. Often the| 
biographical touches are of the kind that bring | 
the subject before us with delightful intimacy. | 
For example, old Veit Bach, Thuringian miller | 
and lutenist, and founder of the family, has been 
little more than a name to most of us. The few 
words John Sebastian writes of him make him a 
very real personage : 

‘He delighted above all things in his lute, | 
which he would actually take with him into the | 

mill and play when it was grinding. A pretty 

blend the pair of them must have made! But| 

he learnt to keep time, and that apparently is | 
how music began in our family.’ 

Take again this note added by Carl Philipp| 
Emanuel concerning Gottlieb Friedrich and his son 
Johann Philipp. The father was Court organist | 
and painter at Meiningen, and, says C. Ph. E., 
‘his son is associated with him in both offices. | 
His son visited me [at Hamburg] last summer | 
and painted an extremely good likeness of me.’ 
(This portrait is now in the German States Library.) | 











Hear C. Ph. E. on some notable twins, | 
Ambrosius and Johann Christoph, sons of| 


Christoph : 
‘ The twins were so alike that even their wives | 

did not know them apart ; they were objects of | 
wonder and interest to all classes. They thought | 
alike, and resembled each other in their music | 
and playing. If one was ill the other sickened | 
also, and the second died soon after the first.’ | 
We see the beginning of the end of the family 
gift in a note by C. Ph. E. on Johann Ernst | 
(1722-77) : 
‘ . . . is Hofcapellmeister at Weimar, though no | 
longer in active work. He lives comfortably | 
and quietly at Eisenach as organist, and receives | 

a pension from the Duke. His sons apparently 
are unmusical.’ 
One likes to think of this descendant ending his | 
days ‘ comfortably and quietly ’ on the spot where | 
his mighty ancestor ran about as a youngster 
nearly a century before. Probably, however, 
Ernst was anything but ‘ quiet’ in his youth, for 
we learn from ‘ Grove’ that he ‘ briefly attended ’ 
the Thomasschule in his fifteenth year, being 
promptly dismissed for exceeding leave of absence 
an offence not unknown to John Sebastian. 


|p. 64. ‘ 


|‘ How to teach Class Singing ; 


seen to have produced a good many non-musicians 
—a captain of artillery, several merchants, a book- 
seller, banker, postmaster, engineer, and so forth. 
Pedigree Table No. 3 gives us the beginning and 
the end of the Bach family, with Miller Veit at the 
top, and Annaliese, daughter of Aldred Schwalbe, a 
chemist, at the bottom. Annaliese was born as 
recently as last April. Let us hope that she will 
be a musician—a keyboard player for choice, so 
that she may benefit from the little book of studies 
and pieces Bach wrote for Anna Magdalena, 


‘Modern Russian Composers.’ By Leonid 
Sabaneev. 
[Martin Lawrence, 10s.} 


The author needs no introduction to readers of 
the Musical Times. In this book, published 
originally in France two years ago, he deals with 
practically every Russian composer of importance 
from Tanéiév. The articles are critical rather 
than biographical, and the criticism is through- 


out of that penetrating yet sympathetic 
type for which the author is distinguished. 
No translator's name is given—probably it 


is Mr. S. W. Pring. At all events, it reads easily 
and well, though there are a few slips, e.g., on 
heroes of this type become 
anachronism as bad, if not worse, than, &c.’ And 
we wish the numerous unnecessary and irritating 
inverted commas could have been removed. Thus 
we have: ‘as regards for instance the ‘ subjects ”’ 
of his musical composition,’ ‘too many sounds 
and too few ‘“values,’’’ ‘like every other 
“‘ philosophy,’’ Medtner’s music is for the few,’ 
‘Medtner’s music with all its seriousness is 
“philosophical ’’ and not religious.’ Such eccen- 
tricities disfigure the page and reduce the value 
of quotation marks when they are really necessary. 
This, of course, is a trifling blemish, but it calls 
for mention. It is a pity, too, that the spelling of 
names is not in accordance with that now usual in 
English books and journals. There is much to be 
said for uniformity in such matters. Everybody 
knows Rebikov, Rachmaninov, Tanéiév, Medtner, 
&c.; and as they are never likely to spell them 
Ryebikoff, Rakhmaninoff, Tafieyeff, and Metner 
(however correct these forms may be), it seems a 
pity to adopt a method that may confuse but 
will never convert. However, these details do not 
seriously diminish the pleasure with which one 
reads this first-rate book. To the student of 
Russian musical history it is indispensable. 


and a Course of 
Outlined Lessons which illustrate the Psycho- 
logical Principles upon which Successful Tuition 
is Based.’ By Granville Humphreys. 


[William Reeves, 5s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. paper.] 


This book consists of twenty lessons in teaching 
a class to sing from both Sol-fa and Staff notation. 
The lessons are given as they have actually been 
delivered by the author. In his preface he says 
they ‘ are recorded with a fullness of detail which 
may possibly appear superfluous, but justifiable 
on the ground that the filling-in of a lesson outline 
is often the most troublesome part of a teacher’s 
task.’ They strike us as being models of their 
kind—as indeed might be expected from a teacher 





Ernst was of the Johannes Bach branch, which is 
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so practical and experienced as Mr. Humphreys. | pill shows that the character-building side of al 
We are glad to see that from the start he emphasises | teaching is too often overlooked. ic 
the importance of sight-singing. It is, as he says,| The practical good sense shown in the Intro. a 
‘ _ _ the best foundation for a musical educa-|@uctory Section from which these quotations are 
tion, singers being peculiarly sensitive to the taken is exhibited throughout the lessons. We ‘ 
operation of the laws which govern musical | ¥4™™mly commend this book. 
thoughts and expression. Moreover, it is — 
eminently suitable for class teaching; while,|‘ A Record of the Music and Musicians at Eton 
more perhaps than any other subject of musical} College.’ By Albert Mellor. 
study, its successful prosecution depends on the Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 5s.) - 
skill with which it is taught. . ; n 
, Although this work is mainly for local con- t! 
He rightly insists on the use of the teacher’s sumption, it contains much that will interest the S 
voice rather than the pianoforte : general reader. Brief biographical sketches are a 
‘ Singing is best learned from a vocal pattern. | given of the successive Precentors, and the forty d 
The voice of the teacher, though poor in quality, | illustrations include portraits of musicians iden- n 
if it be but true in pitch and of fair sustaining tified with the College (Welldon, Arne, Joah Bates, e 
power, more effectually stimulates vocal activity Elvey, Parry, J. F. Bridge, F. S. Kelly, Butter- h 
than the tones of a pianoforte, be it never so well| worth, Lloyd, Henry Ley, &c.), pictures of the bE 
played. Like produces like; song produces College organ of various eras, the College and the N 
song. . The pianoforte indeed serves many Chapel, and (as extremes of the ancient and 
a good purpose in the singing class—it can | modern) a page from the ‘ Eton Manuscript ’ and \ 
indicate pitch, speed, and force ; it is useful for | 4 photograph of the electric blowing apparatus of & 
illustration and accompaniment ; its distinctive|the School Hall organ. Specifications of the h 
tone-quality, if not persistently in evidence, | Various organs are given in full, and there is much uN 
refreshes the ear. But it can give no suggestion | interesting matter concerning the instruments. Of 
of vocal quality, and little of vocal style. So the Chapel organ designed by L. G. Hayne (1869- 
the teacher is well advised to dispense with its | 81), we read that the pedal touch was so heavy st 
aid as far as possible.’ that ‘ it was a physical feat to accomplish a credit- . 
Commonsense things are said about illustration : jee pS at Se wate Ciicult preludes 
5 _— * land fugues of Bach. Dr. Maclean (1872-75) was 
‘This feature of the lesson is where the | said to have lamed his left foot for a week owing € 
imagination of the teacher finds its special/to an effort to grapple with the pedal organ in a a) 
opportunity. ‘‘ Everything is in anything,’’ it| Bach fugue.’ Nothing in the record is more k 
has been said, and certainly deep thinking | interesting and heartening than the comparison a’ 
reveals a oneness of spirit in widely divergent | the reader is enabled to make between the ante- b 
aspects of Nature and circumstance. The field | Parry days, when music was scarcely recognised 
of illustration is, therefore, practically unlimited. | in the school, and the present time, when (as is tl 
Generally, no lesson should be considered|shown by programmes of school concerts and re 
complete until the esthetic purpose and meaning | particulars of the ‘ house competitions’) it is a M 
of the thing learned has been illustrated either | regular and popular feature. Mr. Mellor, who, as M 
musically or by analogy. But an illustration, |senior music master, has played his part in this tl 
though true, may yet be ineffective through |remarkable progress, has produced a book both oO 
lack of one important virtue, which may be |capitally planned and well written. Cc 
expressed by the word Proximity. Proximity siesieideatnaiibaiit a 
may be of Time, Place, or ¢ ircumstance, and, |‘ Proceedings of the Musical Association: Fifty- be 
whenever possible, an illustration should meet} | ¢ 441, Session. 1928-29.’ . h 
the condition of the class in one or more of these . we maaan at Ss 
aspects. A musical illustration, for example, is | [Whitehead & Miller, Leeds : One guinea.] t] 
often more telling if taken from some well-known; The subject of these six lectures (condensed ai 
piece, which, as music, may be “‘ cheap”’ stuff. | reports of which have already appeared in the o 
A popular song of the day will often serve the | Musical Times) are ‘ Wind Bands and Music,’ by 1. 
purpose better than an unfamiliar classical | Major Charles Hoby ; ‘Some Musical Instruction 
excerpt. One must sometimes stoop to raise.’ Books of the 17th Century,’ bv H.C. Colles: ‘ The 
Singing with the class is condemned. It may Performance of Music in Spain,’ by J. B. frend ; 
help lame dogs, but it leaves the cause of the | Some I roblems of I resent-day Music, by H.C. €. - 
lameness uncured : | Moule ; Suppositional Hearing, by Edward )? ( 
me 2 i ; ‘ Chadfield ; and ‘ The Alliance of Singers, Com- ‘ 
The singer's self-reliance must be cultivated | posers, and Conductors,’ by Cyril B. Rootham. 
from the very first lesson. Good SINGIN | Set out thus in extenso they make interesting and 
demands moral as well as musical qualities. | instructive reading. In the discussions we notice . 
Character must be trained along with the voice. | ¢hat Dr. Froggatt pulled up Dr. Rootham for his 
The disposition of many children to shirk the | yse of the word ‘ diction ’ in reference to a singer’s 
trouble and risks of individual effort must \delivery of words. As Dr. Froggatt said, this ‘ 
receive no countenance from the teacher. A| word is not in any musical dictionary, and applies 
fearless spirit of adventure must be inculcated. | .oJely to the choice of words, and not to the manner 
Safety First "’ principles belong to the street, | of uttering them. But we think he will protest « 
and, for the time being, may be left there. \in vain. We ourselves were for a long time stiffly 
We wish this principle could be more generally | against this perverted use of the word, but we 
recognised in other departments of music teaching, | have now succumbed, for there is no musical term 
wherein the over-use of the short cut and gilded | to meet the case. Language being made for man, 
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and not man for language, ‘ diction’ 
join the growing number of words that have to | 
do double duty. 





‘A Forgotten Psalter, and Other Essays.’ 
Richard Runciman Terry. 
[Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


By | 
| 


This is a collection of articles contributed, with | 
one exception, to various periodicals over a good 
many years, the new essay being that which gives 
the book its title. The psalter resuscitated by | 
Sir Richard is the Scottish book of which the words 
appeared in 1564 and the tunes in 1635. The 
discussion thereof and the examples quoted will 
make many anticipate with interest the new | 
edition which the author (we believe) now has in | 
hand. The reprinted papers cover a wide field— 
English and Italian polyphony, The Troubadour, 
Merbecke, Some Unpublished Tallis, Some Sistine 
Chapel traditions, Organs and Choirs, Church | 
Music, Sailors’ Shanties, Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
&c. On all these diverse subjects Sir Richard 
holds forth in his customary attractive and | 
informing way. 


Two further numbers of the *‘ Musical Pilgrim’ 
series have appeared. One is by Tom. Wotton 


‘Berlioz: Four Works,’ the four being’ the 
‘ Fantastic ’ Symphony, the Overture to 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ ‘The Captive,’ and the} 
Overture to ‘ The Corsair.’ Readers of the 


and his knowledge is here readably set 
backed up by ample music-type illustrations. 

In the other, Prof. Sanford Terry completes 
the studies of Bach’s choral works which he has 


contributed to the series. He deals with the 
Magnificat, the Lutheran masses, and the six 


Motets. 
the Lutheran Masses. 


Of particular interest are his remarks on 
He gives several examples 


of Bach’s method of adapting material from the | 


cantatas for use in these works. The little book is 
a mine of information of all sorts. Dr. Terry's 
constant reference to Bach’s reaction to the words 
he was engaged in setting is quite justified. As he 
Says, an exposition of this side of Bach ‘ offers 
the most stimulating incentive to more technical 
analysis, and at the same time arrests the interest 
of the amateur reader.’ (Oxford University Press, 
ls. 6d. each). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


must now ‘Adam Krieger (1634-66).’ 


|‘A Door-Keeper of Music.’ 


By Von Helmuth 
Osthoff. Pp. 107. Leipsic: Breitkopf & Hartel. 

‘The Acoustics of Orchestral Instruments and of 
the Organ.’ By E. G. Richardson. Pp. 158. 
Arnold, 10s. 6d. 

‘Musical Appreciation: Practical Class Lessons.’ 
By Ethel Home. Pp. 31. Boosey, 2s. 

By J. A. Fuller- 

John Murray, 10s. 6d. 


Maitland. Pp. 310. 








Hew Music 


SONGS 


There is little music to notice this month, but 
among the songs are one or two things. 
Martin Shaw’s ‘ Two Songs from Shakespeare ’ are 
sound, straightforward music, the more acceptable 
for being unpretentious. ‘Come away, death,’ in 


good 


| particular, gains from the directness of its treat- 


| subtleties. 


ment. The words are allowed their natural flow, 
and are not held up for over-emphasis or pointless 
This success in setting the rhythm of 


| the poem as a whole adds much to the effect of the 


|‘ Will she be waiting up 


Musical Times are well aware that Mr. Wotton | be had from reading it ; 
knows more than most people concerning Berlioz, | Goodness knows. 


forth, | 


| Cooke— Eileen 


‘When that I was and a little tiny boy ’ is 


song. 

suitably brusque and bustling, but does it really 
match the end of the poem? Perhaps; though 
there is more to be said than this. It is a very 


It admirably fits its place in the 
but curious satisfaction to 
but what ’s it all mean ? 


strange poem. 


play; there is a real 


The same publishers (Cramer) send George Dyson's 
‘Sea Music,’ a duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano 
or contralto to words by Longfellow. It is a musical 
and sensitive little work that has been known for 
some time as a school song, and will reward 
performance by soloists. T.C. Sterndale-Bennett’s 
’ is an addition to Cramer’s 
list of light songs. You think the song is re- 
voltingly sentimental until you find out that ‘ she ’ 
is a dog. That’s the sort of song it 1s. 

Joseph Williams issues two songs by Greville 
Aroon’ and ‘ Yesterday.’ The 
composer writes fluently, and treats his poems with 
care ; but his music is fulsome and commonplace, 
and despite its luscious pianoforte writing, sounds 


| essentially empty. 


Herbert Ferrers has done a good setting of 
3yron’s ‘ So we'll go no more a-roving,’ which is 
published by Curwen. The poem dictates certain 


lclear lines of treatment, and this setting is not 


[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes | 
| beauty, certainly, but it would be silly to try to 


veview in a future issue.] 
‘A Simple Introduction to the Principles of 
Tonality.’ By Stewart Macpherson. Pp. 60. 
Joseph Williams, 2s. 6d., paper ; 3s. 6d., boards. 
‘Tonality and Expression.’ 


By Greville Cooke. | 


Pp. 58. Joseph Williams, 2s. 6d., paper ; 3s. 6d., | 


cloth. 
‘The Real Rhythm in English Poetry.’ By 
Katharine M. Wilson. Pp. 171. Aberdeen 


University Press, 7s. 6d. 

‘The Style of Palestrina, and Dissonance.’ By 
Knud Jeppesen. With an Introduction by 
Edward J. Dent. Translated into English by 
Margaret W. Hamerik. Pp. 272. 
University Press. 

Cc 


| corrected. 


lies in its note of 


subtle. In fact, its success 
The poem has its 


sincerity and lack of pretension. 


treat it as anything but a sentimental beauty. 
The Oxford University Press publishes Robin 
Milford’s ‘ Four Miniature Songs,’ and ‘ Two Songs’ 
by John Henry Collins. These last are the work 
of a man who died at the age of twenty-four. He 
was not a trained musician. They show a sensi- 


|tiveness to atmosphere and a certain freshness 
|which, as the editors remark, might have been 


the grammatical errors had _ been 
The composer, who in. one case sets 


lost if 


| his own poem, was a painter by profession. 


| 


Oxford | published 
| Chaminade’s ‘ Golden Memories.’ T. 


To Dawson Freer’s ‘ Edition of Classical Songs,’ 
by Joseph Williams, is added 
is 
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PIANOFORTE 

The biggest thing this month is Ronald Chamber- 
lain’s ‘The Four Winds,’ an ambitious-looking 
pianoforte suite published by Curwen. The music, 
frankly, is disappointing. It is patchy, affected in 
style, and at times commonplace in the extreme 
(look at p. 4, the last eight bars). In the last 
number these weaknesses are less marked, but 
even here there is little individuality or impulse. 
York Bowen's Valse in D flat (Joseph Williams) is 
No. 2 of his ‘ Suite Mignonne,’ published as a 
separate piece. It has all York Bowen’s fluency 
and graceful flow of melody, and though it makes 
no claims to be more than light music it is well 
written and effective. H. E. Randerson’s ‘ An 
Oxford Quadrangle’ (Oxford University Press) 
begins well, and has some distinction of pianoforte | 
style. Lack of connection between the various 
sections of the work makes it unsatisfactory as a 
whole, but it has effective moments and consider- | 
able atmosphere. T.A 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Two famous minuets—Handel’s from ‘ Berenice ’ 
and Beethoven's in G—are published by Messrs. | 
Novello in a neat arrangement for pianoforte and | 
string quartet. 
known for either praise or description. 
suggested, however, that their style, 
different, is well worth the attention of the young 
student. The Beethoven minuet is by no means 
characteristic of the composer, and must be 


It may be 


considered rather as an instance of the gracious | 


way in which he could unbend when he chose to 


do so. Mr. John Pointer is responsible for the | 
arrangement, which is straightforward and in 


every way correct. 

A Lyric Sonata for violin and pianoforte by 
Armstrong Gibbs (Curwen) attracts and dis- 
appoints in turn. The composer never errs in 
matters of taste; the melodic 


and the personality which emerges from the music 
is, on the whole, sympathetic and attractive. 
disappointment is occasioned not by any error of 
style, but by the occasional insistence on a design 
or idea when the interest aroused at first begins to| 
evaporate. And the changes of tempo which | 
occur in every one of the three movements appear | 
to suggest that the composer himself is not unaware 
of what may be a temperamental failing. But 
for all that the Sonata makes pleasant reading. 
F. B. 
UNISON 
W. L. Smoldon’s ‘ River Song’ rolls pleasantly | 
between familiar banks of harmony. Its shading, 
and the graceful manipulation of its skips and 
windings, will agreeably occupy a class with a 
fair amount of tonal resource (Novello). 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 

A ‘ new and revised edition’ of the children’s 
operetta ‘ Bo-Peep and Boy Blue,’ by Florian 
Pascal and Clifton Bingham, is issued by Joseph | 
Williams (3s.). The lines are sometimes a little | 
stilted, in an old-fashioned style, but there is a| 
good deal to interest and amuse not too young | 
children. There are two Acts and nine characters 


VOICES 


The compositions are too well | 


so strikingly | 


material like the | 
harmonic structure has unquestionable distinction, | 


The | 


|solid and resonant body of tone 
| bold effect (Cramer). 


(four girls and five boys). The chorus work is 
mostly in two parts, and the finales. work up 
broadly. The Sol-fa vocal score, it should be 
noted, is issued separately for 9d.; the libretto 
costs 8d. W.RA 


MIXED-VOICE 

A few months ago I hailed one the soundest 
bits of teaching material produced for years— 
No. 104 of ‘ Novello’s Music Primers,’ entitled, 
‘A Handbook for Choralists’ (ls. 6d.). That 
meaty, bovrilised book contained, it will be re- 
membered, studies specially written by various 
composers. Now appears ‘Supplement No. 1: 
Twenty-four Studies,’ 1s., in which our old 
|friends T. F.D., E. T.S., G.S., W.M., H.G., 
|J.H., H.W. D., and C, A. G, conspire to arm 
|the keen young singer with all manner of studies 
| designed to develop his technical and expressive 





| powers. There are short pieces for sostenuto, for 
| breadth, for detached style, vigour in rhythm, 
| phrasing, true chording, lightness and delicacy, 


|and all the powers and graces of choralism. An 
| excelle nt point is that many of the exercises can 
| be sung by different combinations of voices. Thus, 
in the first seven the alto part is given in the 
treble stave, and is also notated, on a separate 
| line, for tenors, so that the piece may be sung by 
S.A.B. or S.T.B. In the first set, a good many of 
the tests were in short score ; now all. are in open 
|score, as in ordinary part-songs, to the study of 
| which these exercises will bring marked increase of 
assurance and subtlety. Sol-fa is given separately, 
at the end. If I were a conductor, I should not be 
too proud, whatever my choir’s capacity, to run 
through these exercises, and see whether there 
might not be something good for the little weak- 
nesses in my flock. And if I were a new starter, 
with an inexperienced choir, I should press a copy 
|of the book into each willing hand, and invite the 
choir to join with me in calling down blessings on 
the heads of T. F. D., E. T.S., G.S. (and ‘band as 
before,’ as they say of Nebuchadnezzar’s players). 
W. R. A. 


| Dr. Sweeting has arranged for s.a.T.B. the lively 
| ditty of ‘ The Derby Ram’ (from ‘ English County 
with sufficient variety of 


Songs’) quite simply, 


|treatment to please choirs that do not care to 


tackle music with highly independent parts. A 


can be used with 


The 
Queen’ 


choruses only of Purcell’s ‘The Fairy 
are handily issued by Novello at 2s. There 


|is any amount of good fun and whimsicality in 


this work, which choirs that do not know it ought 
to look at. The ‘ Scene of the Drunken Poet,’ for 


‘instance, with which this score opens, recalls the 


humours of Falstaff’s punishment in ‘ The Merry 
Wives,’ and gives scope for lightsome, zestful 
singing. There are impressive choruses, too, in 
this capital collection of varied delights. 

W. R. A. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Oxford University Press comes a 
Harvest Cantata, ‘ The Sower,’ which should find 
favour with good choirs. The words have been 
|compiled by Claude Aveling and the music is by 
Harold E. Darke. The choral writing is strong 


From the 
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and effective without being difficult, and the 
admirable solo numbers for tenor, bass, and soprano 
provide ample scope for intelligent singers. The 
opening and closing choruses are also issued as 
single numbers. The first, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord,’ 
is a jubilant, vigorous movement with a well- 
contrasted middle section. The final chorus, 
‘Praise Him in His noble acts,’ is based on the 
hymn ‘ Ye watchers and ye holy ones.’ The use 
of the tune is at first confined to the accompani- 
ment; later the voices enter imitatively over an 
interesting pedal point and a brief instrumental 
passage leads directly into the hymn, in which 
the congregation joins. It should be noted that 
chorus parts (Staff and Sol-fa) are published 
separately. 

Under the title ‘The Simple Mass’ the same 
publishers issue a short setting of the Holy 
Communion to easy plainsong melodies. All the 
melodies are taken from the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society’s ‘ The Ordinary of the 
Mass,’ which states that none are later in date 
than the 10th century. The tune of the Creed 
‘is probably at least as early as the 6th century.’ 


and is notable for the treatment of the orchestral 
part. ‘The conception,’ writes the editor, ‘is 
one of the most remarkable of Bach’s innumerable 
fantasies on chorales.’ Schweitzer comments upon 
the transition in the orchestra, with its unusual 
changes of time-signatures, from terrified trembling 
to peace. In No. 11, ‘So let me sing God’s 
praises,’ ‘ the instrumental portion interprets the 
meaning of the verse by a flowing siciliano 
measure.’ No. 14, ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ 
is already known to many through its pianoforte 
and organ arrangements. It is published in five 
forms, including one for treble voices in unison. 
There is no space to comment on the various 
numbers of the Oxford Series of Bach Arias, 
arranged and edited by W. G. Whittaker, ten of 
which are to hand. Reference may be made to 
No. 7, Soprano Recitative and Aria, ‘ Life’s last 
moment,’ of which Schweitzer says that the poet 
and musician unite in mystic reverie upon death, 
and that Bach writes a ‘ glorified cradle song’ 

and No. 4, Tenor Aria,‘ O Treasure of Treasures.’ 
The same writer points out that this number is 
based on a ‘joy motive,’ and thinks it over- 





There is an excellent organ accompaniment by 
]. H. Arnold, who also has some helpful things to 
say in an interesting preface. Another useful | 
plainsong publication, ‘ Evening Canticles,’ comes 
from the Plainsong and Medizval Music Society | 
(Nashdom Abbey, Burnham, Bucks). Under one | 
cover are eight settings of the Magnificat to simple | 
tones and four settings with solemn mediations, | 
a list of alternative endings, and eight settings of 
the Nunc Dimittis. Suggestions on the chanting 
of psalms and canticles are also given. 

An air by Bach, ‘O praise the Lord,’ from 
Cantata No. 28, ‘Gottlob nun geht das Jahr zu 
Ende,’ has been arranged as an anthem for S.s.A. | 
by W. Rigby, the English version by W. G. 
Rothery. The arrangement is excellent, and in 
its new form this bright, joyous number should | 
prove widely acceptable. It is issued in Novello’s | 
octavo edition of Trios, &c., for female voices 

Two works by Felix W hite may be re commended | | 
to the notice of efficient choirs. ‘ Wi ings of | 

| 





Peace,’ an anthem for s.A.T.B. with organ, is a 
musicianly setting of words attributed to Dr. | 
Nicholas Postgate (died 1679). An expressive, 
tender melody is supported by gently moving | 
lower parts. The tone is nowhere loud and the 
utmost delicacy of treatment is called for. ‘ This 
gospel sang the angels bright,’ poem by William | 
Canton, is a carol for s.A.T.B. and organ (ad lib.). 
Here again, with the same 3-2 signature, is a 
soprano part accompanied generally by more florid | 
lower voices. The quiet expressive opening of 
each verse leads in this case, however, into a 
quicker section (bold, joyous), closing ff with an 
optional seven-part arrangement of the voices 
(Stainer & Bell). 

Some additional numbers (Nos. 10 to 20) of 
Bach’s Extended Chorales, with English and} 
Welsh translations and arranged and edited by 
W. G. Whittaker, come from the Oxford University 
Press. Choirs should welcome these movements 
from the Cantatas; they provide a welcome 
change from the ordinary anthem and are mostly 
quite easy to sing. Those who have not yet made 


| 


their acquaintance might look at Nos. 10, 11, or} 
14. No. 10, ‘ 
is the final chorus of Church Cantata No. 


Now I know that Thou art loving,’ 
105, 


|this side shows a marked improvement. 
| past many of us felt that the essential quality of 


powering in the energy of its flight. 

Two recent additions to Cramer’s ‘ Library of 
Church Music,’ edited by Martin Shaw, may be 
| cordially recommended. C. H. Kitson’s setting 
of the Te Deum in F is a skilfully written, dignified 
piece of work, effective and not difficult. John 
Langdon has made excellent use of traditional 
Hebrew melodies in his setting of the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis in A flat. The music is soundly 
written, straightforward, and quite easy. 

Sir Walford Davies has edited for the National 
Council of Music, University of Wales, Beethoven's 
‘The Heavens declare the Creator’s glory’ (for 
voices in unison with organ accompaniment, and 
with English and Welsh words) and Palestrina’s 
‘O Bone Jesu’ (s.A.T.B. unaccompanied, Latin 
and Welsh words). They are published in one 
copy, with music in both notations, by Paxton. 

G. G. 








Gramopbone Wotcs 


By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V. 

The Delius Festival is being well backed up by 
the gramophone. The composer having published 
his approval of the various recordings of his works 
now issued, the reviewer has nothing to do beyond 
giving his opinion of the reproduction. Happily, 
In the 


Delius had somehow eluded the gramophone ; the 
dreaminess too often came out as mere fog, and 
the shifting harmonies became vague and sticky. 
These defects no longer exist, and the gramophonist 
may now take up a Delius rec ord with confidence 
instead of with misgiving. ‘ In a summer garden,’ 


| played by the London Symphony Orc hestra and 


conducted by Geoffrey Toye, is on D1696, and one 
side of D1697; on the odd side is ‘ A Song before 
Sunrise,’ played by the New Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by John Barbirolli. 

May Harrison and Arnold Bax are recorded in 
the first Sonata for violin and pianoforte. Bax is 
so successful as a gramophone pianist that this 
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should be only the first of a series of records made | ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods,’ excellently 
by him. Many will wish to hear him in some of| played by the Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
his own pieces. The Sonata is beautifully played| by Bruno Walter (L2334). 
and recorded, and is enjoyable therefore, although} The Capet Quartet are heard to advantage in 
it doesn’t show us the best side of the composer ; | Schumann's A minor Quartet. There isan amount 
only the orchestra does that (C1749-50). of variety that I missed in their Beethoven record- 
Harold Bauer gives us in the Appassionata|ing. The Scherzo is very neatly touched off, but 
Sonata one of the best Beethoven pianoforte | elsewhere in some of the busier passages there is 
records I have so far heard. The tone is better | shaky intonation (LL2329-31). 
than we expect in a work where power has to be | There are two violin solo records—widely 
laidon. There is, however, some lack of contrast ;| contrasted. Jelly d’Aranyi plays with fine breadth 
more degrees of forte would be welcome. Techni-| and classic style a Vitali Chaconne—one of those 
cally, the playing is above reproach. Rarely does| old string works which, it must be confessed, 
one hear such speed and clarity as that of the|interest violinists more than ordinary people 
Finale. These fine records remind us that the/| (9875). Bronislaw Huberman puts any amount 
gramophone has not so far done its duty by|of dash and show into a Mazurka by Zarzycki. 
Beethoven’s sonatas. There are treasures among | His loud tone rises to noisiness, but the performance 
the less hackneyed numbers that would, I am sure, | as a whole captures one. The companion piece 
be warmly received (DB1293-94). is No. 3 of Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, also well 
Those who still have a liking for Strauss’s| played (L2332). 
‘Salome’ will welcome the record of the Finale, There are three very good vocal solo records. 
‘ Salome and the head of Jokanaan,’ played by the | Heddle Nash is heard in a couple of arias from 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Leo|‘ Don Giovanni.’ His long phrasing is notable 
Bloch, with Gota Ljungberg as Salome. Many | (9880). Harold Williams sings the ‘ Toreador’s 
will find its hectic and grisly strains out of date | Song’ and ‘ O star of eve.’ The English version 
(I do). The performance is all that we should | of the former sounds rather trite, and the orchestral 
expect from such performers (D1699). accompaniment is scratchy, so that the excellences 
Here is Toscanini again, putting Dukas’s|of the record are centred in Mr. Williams's 
‘ Sorcerer's Apprentice ’ through his paces. I use| admirable singing (9873). Norman Allin makes 
the term advisedly, for pace and power seem to be | Loewe’s ‘ Edward ’ a thrilling affair. Some might 
the outstanding characteristics. I do not find the | feel that there is just a wee bit of over-acting ; 
work particularly interesting, either because of a| however, it did what few songs manage to do per 
lack on the conductor's part, or it may be because | gramophone—it made my flesh creep. That over- 
the bloom of this picturesque scherzo has worn|rated song, Glinka’s ‘ Midnight Review,’ calmed 
off with the passage of years. But there can be|me down again. Mr. Allin is in fine voice in 
no question as to the excellence of the recording | both songs, and his words are unusually clear and 
or the brilliance and finish of the playing. So if| significant (9874). 
your concern is mainly with the execution and 
the reproduction, this is a record you should not 
miss (D1689) DECCA 
Keith Falkner is one of our best young basses, This month’s parcel shows a falling-off in interest. 
but he must watch his words. Many are indistinct |The orchestral part is limited to John Ansell’s 
and some are unnatural. He sings Korbay’s| Irish Suite, ‘ Innisfail,’ played by the Decca Light 
‘Shepherd, see thy horse’s foaming mane’ and Symphony Orchestra under the beat of the 
‘Had a horse’ with due dramatic intensity, but | composer. The work is a fair sample of its type, 
he puts himself out of court by such distortions | well played and recorded. But the inimitable 





as ‘no mattor,’ ‘Shall he nevor be,’ &c. No| Edward German has made us very hard to please 
amount of good vocalism can balance such| where light music is concerned (M65-66). 

oagara _ 2» m4 or . r 
vagaries as these (B3105). There are three military band records. Vaughan 


Williams’s English Folk-Song Suites are drawn on 
for two of them, played by the Decca Military 
Band, conducted by Charles Leggett. The third 

What was said above concerning Delius records | gives us selections from the ‘ Faust’ Ballet Music, 
applies to that of ‘ Brigg Fair,’ played by Sir| the players being the Chenil Military Band and 
Thomas Beecham and His Symphony Orchestra|the conductor Julian Clifford. Of the Vaughan 
(the use of the possessive in this connection is | Williams movements, ‘I’m seventeen come Sun- 
spreading) (2294-95). day’ and a March on ‘ Bonny Boy’ are on M67; 

I have heard more vivid and heart-wringing ‘Folk-Songs from Somerset’ and a Toccata 
more suicidal, so to speak—performances of the | Marziale are on M68. The Ballet Music record is 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony than that of the Phil-|F1520. The Vaughan Williams pieces are, of 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Oscar Fried, | course, the better music, but I have a feeling that 
but perhaps none more uniformly good, despite | the composer has not made the most of the lively 
a few shaky moments in the ensemble. The| medium. The music is too ‘ busy’ perhaps; or 
March is playful rather than barbarically swag-| is it that folk-song material does not lend itself 
gering, owing no doubt to the hot pace. The | to this treatment so well as we thought it did? or 
recording reaches and maintains a capital level, | that it doesn’t wear well? or any other reason 
and as the price is down to 4s. 6d. the set is really | why ? Anyhow, I like these movements less than 


COLUMBIA 


good value (9867-71). |I expected to. The Toccata has some rousing 
I wish I could get up more interest in the | moments, however. 
Strauss Waltzes; they seem to me to be all There are two vocal records. Norton Collyer 


desperately alike and badly ‘dated.’ Here is| has an expressive and musical tenor voice, which 
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he uses a little over-strenuously in Coates’s ‘ Bird |corner. The companion song is a rattling 
He sings also ‘ The Devout} good thing—Herbert Hughes’s arrangement of 


Songs at Eventide.’ 
Lover,’ a song that takes us back to the good old 
days before women developed a preference for the 
cave man and his methods. Perhaps the devout 
lover was a little foo abject, and it is as well, 
therefore, that the song has been shortened by a 
verse. Mr. Collyer omits the one in which the 
lover tells us that it is not his in flowing melodies 
to tell the umpteen (I think a thousand, but 
anyway a lot)—the umpteen graces that he knows 
so well (F 1522). 

Roy Henderson sings finely in Tchaikovsky’s 
‘ To the Forest,’ but something seems to have gone 
wrong with the recording of the companion song, 
the same composer’s ‘ Don Juan’s Serenade.’ Here 
the voice becomes metallic and edgy, and the 
sibilants are over-hissed. It sounds as if Mr. 
Henderson turned on the sinister tap and the 
microphone exaggerated it unduly. Of course, the 
defect may be peculiar to my sample only (M69). 


MID-OCTOBER LIST 


Probably more discretion is required in the 
choice of material for military band transcription 
than for any other medium. Not every string tune 
by a long chalk can stand transference to the wood- 
wind, and the brass may easily be fatal to the 
mood and style of pianoforte and chamber music 
originals. Wagner’s ‘Album Leaf,’ arranged by 
Moses-Tobani, and Bach’s so-called Air on the 
G string, arranged by Winterbottom, are cases in 
point. The new medium is far too solid for the 
‘Album Leaf’; the splodges of brass especially are 
quite out of the picture. The Bach is a bit better, 
but we miss the sensitive feel of the strings. 


Charles Leggett. As Mr. Leggett can hardly have 
gone through life without hearing the Bach piece 
in its original form, it is surprising to find his 
performance almost entirely 
occasional easing of the rhythm that a good string 
player would give it as a matter of course. His 
pace is on the quick side, and his style prosaic— 
business-like is the term that was in my mind 
while listening (F 1534). 

A far more successful transcription is Weber’s 
‘ Perpetuum mobile,’ arranged by Jaeger for piano- 


forte duet and strings, played by Herbert Jaeger | 


and his Salon Orchestra, the pianists being Mr. 
Jaeger himself and E. Kaschubec. (By the way, 
what a lot the Mendelssohn of such pianoforte solos 
as the ‘ Bee’s Wedding,’ owed to this piece!) On 
the other side is Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Le Cygne,’ played 
as a ‘cello solo by Hans Metzler with rather 
meagre tone, Mr. Kaschubec providing an almost 
apologetic pianoforte part (F 1535). 


Frank Titterton sings Eric Coates’s ‘Sea 
Rapture,’ and Lane Wilson’s arrangement of 


‘Phyllis has such charming graces.’ I like the 
latter the less; the singer takes this ditty too 
seriously, and the melodic line is not well defined. 
Old songs of this type call for clearness and grace 
rather than emotional warmth (M73). 

Dale Smith’s performance of Arne’s ‘ Celia’s 
charms’ suffers from the same defect, I feel. The 
lover in these ditties of this period was never very 
hard hit, despite all his talk about ‘sighs’ and 
‘flames.’ He usually had at least the tip of his 


tongue in his cheek, and another Celia round the | 


The | 
players are the Chenil Military Band, conducted by | 


lacking in the) 


‘ Palatine’s daughter.’ A bit clearer diction would 
have made this record a topper. Leslie Howard’s 
accompaniment is a capital feature (M74). 

Last month I made acquaintance with the Irish 
Protestant quasi-folk-song ‘The ould Orange 
flute.’ Here it is again, sung this time by Florence 
Marks, unaccompanied (which is a gain) and 
with the right racy humour and style. I don’t 
| get all her words—perhaps the brogue beats me at 
| times. On the other side she is recorded reciting 
|‘ The Harbour,’ by Letts, and a very good skit by 
the late Percy French—‘ A sailor courted.’ These 
are well done, especially the latter, though again 
some of the words elude me. This record confirms 
the view I expressed last month as to the promis- 
ing field opened up by such _ unsophisticated 
treatment of folky material (F 1538). 











Plaper-Piano Wotes 


| JEOLIAN 

Audiographic.—A new and exceptionally 
attractive series for children comes to hand this 
month in the form of ‘ Playtime Music.’ These 
rolls are intended to serve as a sort of gateway 
to the bigger classics. The choice of music is 
lexcellent, this batch consisting of Grieg’s ‘ Puck’ 
| (D1002) ; Grainger’s ‘Shepherds’ Hey’ (D1008) ; 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Dance of the Reed Pipes’ (‘ Casse- 
Noisette ’) (D1010) ; MacDowell’s ‘ To a water lily’ 
| (D1014) ; Poldini’s ‘ Dancing Doll’ (D1006) ; and 
| Schytte’s ‘ Forest Elves’ (D1004)—all for pianola. 
|Each piece is provided not only with many 
delightful little pictures, but with a ‘programme’ 
as well, which is printed on the roll in large, clear 
type, a slightly fuller form being given in an 
accompanying pamphlet. Mr. G. Kirkham Jones 
is the writer. The reproduction is edited so that 
the most inexperienced can obtain really good 
results. The editorial staff, however, will do well 
to moderate its transports in the matter of rubato ; 
there is rather an overdose in some of the rolls 
{mentioned above. Used by an experienced artist, 
yvubato is effective, but it should be administered 
cautiously where youngsters are concerned. This, 
however, is an easily remedied defect, and in all 
other respects the series is most promising. All 
the rolls mentioned above have been tried on 
the younger members of a family, who voted them 
‘jolly good,’ and expressed a desire for more. 

Duo-Art Audiographic.—We now have the second 
and third movements of Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ 
Symphony. The playing, by Rudolph Ganz, is 
first-rate ; the simple analysis is easy to follow, 
and should be of great assistance to the student 





(D823, D825). 
Ernest la Prade is responsible for the 
introduction and running commentary on an 


arrangement of Wieniawski’s Romance from the 
Violin Concerto in D minor. Like most string 
solos, this is not very satisfactory on the pianoforte, 
although Geneviéve Pitot’s performance leaves 
nothing to be desired (D835). There is also Liszt’s 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s ‘On _ wings of 
song,’ with notes by Percy A. Scholes, the 
excellent pianist being Desider Vecsei (D913). 

It is interesting to have Ravel’s ‘ Birds of 
Sadness,’ played by the composer. This is not 
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everyone’s music, and its appeal is not immediate, 
but the piece grows on one, and the actual 
performance is beautiful. The notes are by Paul 
le Flem (D929). A successful arrangement of 
Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden’ movement 
from the String Quartet is played by Carolyn 
Beebe, with notes by Ernest la Prade (D917). 

George Copeland’s playing of Debussy’s 
charming ‘ Moonlight’ is good; the notes are by 
Forbes Milne (D883). On the whole, this is 
perhaps the most attractive roll of the batch. 

Duo-Art.—There are two successful tran- 
scriptions—the Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers,’ 
arranged by Ernest Hutcheson (7301), and a 
selection from Moussorgsky’s ‘ Boris Godounov’ 
(6972). The Prelude is played (needless to say, 
extremely well) by William Backhaus. The 
Moussorgsky lends itself less well to transcription 
than the Wagner, but makes an interesting roll, 
and Robert Armbruster does all that is possible so 
far as performance is concerned. Josef Hofmann 
gives us the second and third movements of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3, and 
maintains his usual high standard (7306). In 
rhythm and clarity the Scherzo is particularly 
striking, and the pedalling in the Trio is 
exemplary. 

Themodist.—The only two of interest are a clear, 
well-cut roll of Elgar’s ‘ Lullaby’ (T30445d), and an 
exceptionally good one of Dohnanyi’s brilliant 
Capriccio, Op. 23, No. 3. This is most satisfying, 
and will give great pleasure to the enthusiastic 
player pianist (T30444d). 

BLUTHNER 

Animatic.—One of the most attractive rolls in 
a generally interesting list is ‘ Valse Impromptu’ for 
four hands, by Pierné. The duettists, whose 
ensemble is extraordinarily good, are the composer 
and Marthe Dron. The music is of the light, 
brilliant type (57114), 

The delightful Chopin study generally known as 
‘ The Spring’ (Op. 10, No. 8) is good, too, Francis 
Plante’s rapid passage-work being remarkable for 
its clarity (55765). 

Another excellent Chopin roll is that of 
Godowsky playing the well-known Nocturne in 
F minor (Op. 55, No. 1). He avoids stressing its 
somewhat monotonous melancholy, with attractive 
results (55783). ; 

Grieg’s charming little Berceuse (Op. 38, No. 1) 
is sympathetically treated by Albert Friedenthal 
(55983). 

Roderich Bass’s playing of 
‘Chant sans paroles’ is an 
not to use rubato, although 
respects (57534). 

There is a capital performance of Paderewski’s 
‘Légende’ by Oswin Keller. Though on the long 
side, it is interesting enough to hold the listener's 
attention throughout (55557). 

There are rather violent and uncalled-for changes 
of time in the roll of Brahms’s Impromptu, Op. 117, 
No. 1. The pianist, Delafosse, starts off at a 
smart pace, and makes too great a contrast by 
pulling up heavily later on (55746). : 

An attractive Suite by Raff is well played by 
Ernst Heuser (57179), and there is a clear and well- 
finished performance by Willy Rehberg of Mozart’s 


Tchaikovsky’s 
example of how 
good in other 


Last, but by no means least, is Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 8la, in E flat, played by Lamond—a 
performance whose excellence may be taken for 
granted (two rolls, 55724-25). D.G. 








Occasional Motes 


In our September issue we commented at some 
length on Mr. James Agate’s notice, in the Sunday 
Times, of Noel Coward’s ‘ Bitter Sweet.’ The 
following letter from Mr. Agate arrived too late for 
insertion in our October number. He asks us to 
give it the same publicity as that given to our ‘ ill- 
founded attack,’ and we accede gladly ; hence its 
appearance among the Occasional Notes instead 
of in the correspondence columns. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to your ‘ Occa- 
sional Notes ’ of September last. The writer starts by 
paying me a charming compliment in my capacity of 
dramatic critic, after which he proceeds to a full-dress 
attack upon me, commencing with the words, ‘ Let us 
begin at the beginning.’ 

He begins by saying, ‘ Mr. Coward also (we are told) 
“composed ’’ the tunes.” Obviously the Musical 
Times's informant can only be that dramatic critic 
against whose ‘ hyperbolising’ the writer has deemed 
it time to make a stand. May I ask here what word 
other than ‘ composed ’ the writer of your Notes would 
suggest ? Does he suggest that Mr. Coward plumbed 
or brick-layed or boiler-scraped his melodies ? 

The writer then goes on to suggest that I instituted 
a comparison between Wagner, Mozart, and Mr. Coward. 
It is true that I instituted a comparison, but not as 
musicians. My comparison was strictly limited to 
these composers’ capacity to do something else as well 
as compose. If I say that Schubert and Sousa both 
suffered from in-growing toe-nail and floating kidney, 
no comparison between them as composers is established 
or attempted. The comparison is between them as 
sufferers. If I say that Shakespeare had need of 
Burbage to play his chief characters, whereas the 
late W. S. Penley played his own, the comparison is 
not between Shakespeare and Penley as dramatists 
pure and simple, but between them as dramatist-actors. 
[ pointed out that in the world of big music Wagner 
was his own librettist, but that Mozart was not 
Further, I pointed out that in the world of little music 
Coward, so far as J knew, accomplished something 
outside the music which nobody else has achieved. 
Wagner did both jobs, but I noted for the benefit of 
anybody who might be stupid that ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ 
was ‘ not strictly an operette,’ implying that it was a 
big thing, whereas Mr. Coward’s work was strictly an 
operette, and therefore a little one. No person with 
even an elementary sense of logic will suggest that 
anything that I wrote in my article in the Sunday 
Times of July 21 hints at any comparison as a composer 
between Mr. Coward and any of the dozen or so I 
mentioned. The discussion was purely between 
Mr. Coward's ability to write his own libretto and the 
inability or refusal of other composers to do the same 
thing. 

The writer ends by saying: ‘We make this com- 
parison for the benefit of Mr. Agate. He is not likely 
to find a music critic writing about plays and books 
and turning out nonsense comparable with that 
written by himself about music. If ever he does, we 
hope he’!l have no mercy.’ I should certainly have 
no mercy on anybody writing about the drama with 
the same looseness of thought as is displayed by the 
writer of your ‘ Occasional Notes.’ Is it too much to 
ask the possessor of a musical mind to have a logical 
mind, or even an ordinary one? If I say that a magpie 





Concerto in E flat (two rolls, 57023-24). 


and a Hereford cow and a fox-terrier are three objects 
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in Nature which are black and white, I do not institute 
a comparison between their merits as thieves, milk- 
givers, and watch-dogs. You will agree that if I say 
that a horse can draw a load whereas an ostrich can’t 
I am not instituting a comparison between their relative 
speeds. When I say that Mr. Coward can write his 
own libretto and that Mozart couldn’t I am making no 
comparison as to their relative merit as musicians, and 
this in spite of the fact that I am mentioning them in 
the same breath. In conclusion, I must ask you to 
give the same publicity to this letter which you gave 
to your Note-writer’s ill-founded attack.—Yours, &c., 

25, Palace Court, W.2. JAMES AGATE. 

We thought, and still think, that our Occasional | 
Note was quite clear, but as Mr. Agate’s perception | 
is evidently far less quick than his temper we must | 
go over some of the ground again. As Mr. Coward’s | 
share in the musical part of ‘ Bitter Sweet ’| 
consisted of merely picking out tunes on the piano- | 
forte, the writing down, arranging, and orchestra- | 
tion being done by other hands, we held that he | 
had no right to the title of composer. A composer, | 





we contended, is one who not only conceives | 
musical ideas ; he gives them shape and form—in 

a word, he creates the music from start to finish. 

Let us put an analogous case—one that should | 
appeal to Mr. Agate as a dramatic critic: imagine 

a man unable to read or write, and ignorant of 

grammar, but yet ambitious to shine as a drama- 

tist. He hits on a few conventional ideas for a} 
play, dictates the scenario and dramatis persone, | 
gives some general idea of the production, and 
leaves such not unimportant details as the writing 
of the dialogue and the ‘ business’ to assistants. 
Mr. Agate would rightly refuse to describe him as 
a playwright or author. Called on to criticise the 
first night production of the result, he would prob- 
ably mention with scornful quotation marks that 
Mr. So-and-so ‘wrote’ the play, just as we said 
that Mr. Coward ‘ composed’ the music of ‘ Bitter | 
Sweet.’ Mr. Agate asks, ‘ What word other than | 
“composed ’’ meets the case?’ It is no part of our | 


approaching a parallel between Mozart, Wagner, 
and Coward. Mr. Coward is a dramatist, and his 
creative faculties are entirely in that direction. 
The same may be said of Schikaneder, Hofmanns- 
thal, Barbier, and the rest of the librettists. He is 
unlike them in that he has rashly attempted to 
provide his own music. Probably several of the 
well-known librettists could also have tapped out, 
with one finger, reminiscent tunes; but they 
didn’t. Realising their limitations, they saw the 
wisdom of the adage that tells the shoemaker to 
stick to his last. 


Mr. Agate makes great play with logic. We 
wish his own logical sense were keen enough to en- 
able him to see that the Sunday Times passages to 
which we took exception, and the whole of the 
above load of verbal bricks, are based on a fallacy. 
When he says that Mr. Coward can write his own 
libretto and that Mozart couldn't, he is saying 
something that has no point whatever unless it is 
agreed that Mr. Coward is an operatic com- 
poser worth mentioning in the same breath as 
Mozart. That is the whole point of our complaint. 
We never suggested that Mr. Agate made a coni- 
parison between them as musicians. 


Finally, a careful re-reading of the Sunday 
Times article, of our comments thereon, and of 
Mr. Agate’s letter, leaves us convinced that our 
‘attack,’ so far from being ‘ill-founded’ was 
justified down to the last comma (especially the 
inverted ones), and was if anything on the mild side. 


We are glad to see that at three of the six 
concerts to be given at Queen’s Hall by the Hallé 
Orchestra a liberal amount of Berlioz will be heard. 

—the Overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ (November 
15) ; the Overture to ‘ The Corsair ’ (November 29) ; 
and three extracts from ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ the 
Royal Hunt and Storm from ‘ The Trojans,’ and 
the ‘Rakoczy March’ (December 13). At this 


job to provide a terminology for musical dabblers | jast concert, by the way, Constant Lambert will 
such as Mr. Coward; we think the inverted commas | conduct what we believe to be the first concert 





are enough, and that normal readers will see our) performance of his ‘ Rio Grande,’ in which a con- 


implication if we say that Mozart was a composer | 
and Mr. Coward a ‘composer.’ If another term is | 
really needed we should say that Mr. Coward con- 
cocted the music—though here again another word | 
is wanted to describe a concoction that bears even | 
less relation to music than a ‘Heart Salve’ 
novelette does to literature. 


| 


Mr. Agate says that he did not institute a com- 
parison between Mozart, Wagner, and Coward as} 
musicians. Then why mention Mozart and Wagner | 
at all? Because, replies Mr. Agate, of their capa- | 
city, or otherwise, ‘to do something as well as 
compose.’ But if Mr. Agate discusses Mozart, | 
Wagner, and Coward in that connection, he| 
evidently regards Mr. Coward as a composer, in 
spite of his musical illiteracy ; and no less clearly | 
he is instituting a comparison between the three 
as musicians—not, it is true, as composers alone, 
but as operatic composers who could write their | 
own libretto (like Wagner and Coward) or could | 
not (like poor limited Mozart). All the talk about | 
floating kidneys, ingrowing toe-nails, cows, fox-| 
terriers, horses, and ostriches cannot alter that fact. | 

The weakness of Mr. Agate’s position is his | 
failure to realise that there can be nothing | 


tingent of the Hallé chorus will take part. 


It is good news that Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
Imperial League of Opera will start activities next 
year. Sir Thomas asks for at least fifteen thousand 
new members during the next few months, and this 
will give him the total of sixty thousand for which 
he has been asking. However, even with its 
present membership, the League is surely the largest 
musical organization in the world, and certainly the 
largest enrolled in support of opera—a fact that, on 
reflection, is a pretty good answer to the half-bricks 
thrown at the English musical public, including the 
periodical shower of missiles from Sir Thomas him- 
self. A distinct fillip to the activities of the League 
should be given by its latest enterprise—the issue 
of a monthly journal entitled Milo. This will be 
sent to all members, besides being on sale at 6d. 


| Mr. Philip Heseltine is the editor, and among the 


contributors to the first number are Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Mr. Cecil Gray, Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji, 
and Mr. H. Proctor Gregg. A list of prospective 
contributors promises a good literary and musical 


standard. We wish our new contemporary all 
success. By the way, we are glad to see that 
Mr. Cecil Gray in his article ‘Opera: A 


Vindication,’ refers to the unconverted in terms 
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both sensible and courteous. He says that it| teaching profession. I ought to have taken the 


would be idle to deny the existence of 

‘a strong and influential body of enlightened 
opinion which is definitely hostile to opera, 
particularly among musicians themselves, on the 
alleged ground that it is an unnatural combina- 
tion of two arts, and an impure, hybrid, and 
therefore, at best, a lower form of art than what 
is called pure or absolute music.’ 


This is more politic, as well as more just, than 
labelling the antis as highbrows, or narrow- 
minded pedants. Our own view has long been 
that the quickest way of converting that ‘strong 
and influential’ hostile element is to enlarge 
and improve the repertory. It has long been a 
standing reproach that some of the finest operas are 
among the most rarely performed, and vice-versa. 
Hence we believe that a good augury for the 


success of the League is the enterprising pro- | ; : 
ss g ry gt | however, that the report of the latter journal's 


gramme announced for its first season. It will get 
away from the rut with such comparative novelties 
as ‘ The Italian in Algiers,’ ‘ The Bartered Bride,’ 
‘The Snow Maiden,’ ‘Prince Igor,’ Berlioz’s 
‘ Faust,’ and ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet.’ Given 
anything like adequate production and _ perfor- 
mance, this is the kind of fare that will bring into 
the operatic fold thousands of musicians who have 
hitherto had good reasons for staying outside. 


Among the wealth of interesting concerts 





| representation 


opportunity of paying a tribute to the stand 
made in the same cause by the Music Student 
under Mr. Scholes’s direction, a stand that has 
been continued by that journal’s successors, The 
Music Teacher, both under the editorship of Mr. 
W. R. Anderson, and its present editor, Mr. H. 5S. 
Gordon. I did not make this clear, because 
Mr. Scholes’s journal needed no conversion, having, 
on the contrary, led the attack. I confined my 
mention to the two journals that, as far as I know, 
were the only ones that took action as a result of 
from the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. I add that the sooner the remaining 
English musical journals come into line on this 
important point the better.’ 

paragraph from the 
was announced the 
We are glad to hear, 


We recently quoted a 
Musical Courier in which 
demise of Musical America. 


decease was much exaggerated. (We use the 
ancient quip because we know it will be expected 
in this connection.) Musical America had merely 
been through a financial crisis, and has been 
reorganized and given a change of directors, 


| under whom it will revert to the form and style 


|for many 


with which its English readers have been familiar 
years. Judging from the numerous 


| letters quoted in a recent issue, the changes meet 


|with wide approbation. We wish our enter- 
| taining contemporary good luck. 
With the same breath we regretfully say 


announced for the coming season, sight should not | 


be lost of those promised by the New English 
Music Society, now in its second season. 
six concerts one will have been given by the time 


on November 19, December 17, February 11, 
March 4, and March 25, in the concert-room of the 
Hyde Park Hotel, at 9. The performers will be 
the London Chamber Orchestra (conducted by 
Anthony Bernard), Elisabeth Schumann, Alice 
Ehlers (harpsichord), Francis Poulenc, &c., and 
the programme will be a richly-diversified scheme 
that will include old English chamber suites from 
16th-, 17th-, and 18th-century manuscripts, con- 
certos and divertimenti of the Italian, French, and 
German schools (including a manuscript Haydn 
Concerto for harpsichord and orchestra), songs with 


Of its | 


| world who eats potatoes. 


orchestra by Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Pepusch, Mahler, | 


Strauss, Villa-Lobos, &c. Among the works to be 
heard for the first time in London will be an 
Aubade for pianoforte and orchestra by Poulenc, 
with the composer at the pianoforte, a Diverti- 
mento di Camera by William Walton, an Orchestral 
Suite by Vaughan Williams, and a Concerto for 
viola d’amore by Hindemith. The address of the 
Secretary is 19, Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 


‘ Feste ’ writes: ‘I shall be glad if you will allow 
me to correct a wrong impression that might have 
been given by some comments of mine 
month’s “‘ Ad Libitum.’’ I mentioned this journal 


jits own, 
these lines are in print, and the remainder will be | 


good-bye to The Dominant. Its career was very 
short, but during its brief innings it had a note of 
and its literary standard was high. 
Apparently the fatal defect was its lack of size. 
In order to stand any chance whatever a musical 
journal to-day has to cover a field so wide that 
ample space is a prime necessity. 

With the opening of the concert season the 
stars have begun their usual twinklings, vid their 
press agents. Here are a few flashes : 

‘I believe I am the only prima donna in the 
I love them sautées.— 
Jevitza. 

‘I would not diet. 
Tetrazzini. 

‘I am proud that Iam wealthy. If you see me 
wearing jewels, no matter how many, you can 
know that they are real. I have never worn a 


If I diet, my face sag.— 


| piece of artificial jewellery.’—Tetrazzint. 


‘I think I have surpassed Liszt, especially in 


| the technique of the left hand.’——-Pachmann. 


in last | 


and Musical Opinion as having some years ago} 


discontinued the insertion of advertisements and 
other announcements referring to certain musical 
colleges, and I added that as such advertisements 
still appear in most, if not all, of the remaining 
musical journals published in this country, 
Musical Times and Musical Opinion are being 
penalised for having acted in the interests of the 


‘My voice is as good as ever—as fresh as a 
young girl’s.'—Melba. 

‘Oh, I have plenty animal. I have fifteen 
dogs, five cats, and two peacocks, and I had a 
tiger. I call him “ Poossy.”’ ’—Tetrazzini. 


Apparently Madame Jeritza has entered the 
ranks of the journalistic profession. We regret to 
notice, however, a tendency to repeat herself. 
Thus, in the Derby Daily Telegraph of October 9 


|appears an article signed by her entitled, ‘ Life, 


Laughter, and Grand Opera: the Crocodile that 
Cured me of Shyness and the Dog that Saved me 
from Death.’ On the same day the Cambria 
Daily Leader contained an article entitled ‘ Life 
and Laughter and Grand Opera: the Cat that 
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stopped a Performance, and the Dog that Saved 
me from Death.’ Except for that little difference 
in the title the articles are word for word the 
same. This would not be surprising in these days 
of syndicated journalism ; but we observe that 
each paper contains a prominent announcement 
to the effect that ‘the article was specially | 
written ’ for that paper. As for the article itself, | 
it is small beer chronicles of no importance what- | 
ever. We do not advise journalists to retaliate | 
by venturing on to the concert platform, but we | 
are sure that many of them would be able to sing 
quite as well as Madame Jeritza can write. 





Jeritza’s literary work must have kept her| 
busy that week, for two days before those | 
‘specially written’ articles appeared, she had one | 
in the Daily Mail. As she had just arrived in 
this country for a series of engagements we are 
not surprised to find her, true to type, beginning in 
this strain : 

‘ENGLAND! The name has leaped joyfully 
to the lips of countless children of this great 
Motherland when they have returned to it after 
being long away, and it is with like fervour 
that I exclaim it after my absence of two years. 
For I love England, and I love the English 
people.’ 

That word love, by the way, has a pretty good 
innings towards the end of the article. Madame 
‘loves’ England, and she ‘loves’ the English 
people. Why does she love us? ‘I have said 
that I love the English people because they love 
music and song. I love them for other things— 
because, for instance, of their love for animals, 
sport, and the country life which I, too, love.’ 


What a game it is! 


Trinity College of Music has just made some 
notable new appointments to its staff. Additions 
to the solo singing department are Messrs. Maurice 
Binden and Albert Garcia ; Mr. Archy Rosenthal 
becomes a pianoforte-teaching professor ; Mr. John 
Barbirolli will take charge of the College orchestra, 
and Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott of the choir. So 
much of the virtue of a college training lies in its 
corporate activities that the orchestral and choral 
appointments are of special importance. Mr. 
Barbirolli has already distinguished himself as a 
conductor, and Mr. Kennedy Scott has long been 
in the very forefront of English choral trainers. 

Many of our readers will remember that in 1924 
we referred to the remarkable performances of 
‘ The Magic Flute,’ and other operas, by a party of 
elementary schoolboys at Todmorden, trained by 
Mr. Ronald Cunliffe. Mr. Cunliffe has since come 
South, and is now teaching music at the Latymer 
School, Edmonton. The boys of that school will 
perform ‘ The Magic Flute ’ on December 2, 4, and 
6. Tickets may be had from Mr. Cunliffe, at the 
school, at 2s. and Ils. We had to miss the 1924 
performances, Todmorden being out of our beat. 
Edmonton isn’t, so we shall be there. 





PRETTY WEDDING AT HOOLE 
‘. . . The bride has been in the office of the District 
Manager of Telephones. The hymn was, “ How 
welcome was the call.’’ ’ 
But like a good operator she tried another ring.— 
Punch. 


A correspondent sends us a cutting from a 
London daily paper containing the announcement 
that ‘three of the forthcoming B.B.C. concerts 
will be choral, and the National Circus will take 
part in them.’ Our correspondent suggests 
extracts from ‘The Ring’ as the most suitable 
material for this new body of performers. 


THE LONDON OPERA FESTIVAL 

The Festival of Opera at the Scala Theatre, already 
announced in previous issues of the Musical Times, will 
open on December 30 with the first London production 
of Monteverde’s ‘ Orfeo’ (1607), conducted by Mr 
Jack Westrup and produced by Mr Robert Stuart, 
the organizer of the Festival. On the following evening 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ will be given, preceded 
by the Locke-Gibbons Masque ‘Cupid and Death.’ 
These works will be conducted by Mr. Leslie Heward 
and Mr. Jack Westrup, and will be produced by Mr 
Dennis Arundel These productions will alternate 
throughout the week During the following week 
performances will be given of Handel's ° Julius Cesar ’ 
and ‘La Finta Giardiniera,’ a work composed by 
Mozart at the age of eighteen. Mr. Gervase Hughes 
will conduct the Handel opera, and will co-operate 
with Mr. Norman Marshall, a producer whose work in 
connection with the Festival theatres at Leeds and 
Cambridge is well known. Mr. Leslie Heward will 
conduct the first performances in England of ‘ La Finta 
Giardiniera’ and Mr. Nugent Monck, founder and 
director of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, will 
produce. The last week of the I estival will be devoted 
to performances of Gluck’s ‘ Alcestis,’ with Mr. Aylmer 
Buesst as conductor and Mr. Dennis Arundel as producer, 
and Weber’s ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ The latter work will 
be conducted by Sir Thomas Beex ham, and produced 
by Mr. Procter-Gregg. The Festival will be followed 
by a week of matinées (beginning January 20) at 
popular prices, of Humperdinck’s ‘ Hanse l and Gretel,’ 
preceded by ‘ ¢ astle Creevey,’ a short, one-Act operetta 
which was given with great success by members of 
the late B.N.O.C. in the provinces during the summet 
of 1928 

Among the artists appearing are Mesdames May 
Blyth, Joan Cross, Noel Eadie, Gwyneth Edwards, 
Norah Gruhn, Doris Lemon, Denne Parker, Marjorie 
Parry, Thea Phillips, Constance Willis; Messrs 
Norman Allin, Sumner Austin, Tudor Davies, Arthur 
Fear, Charles d’If, Edward Leer, William Michael, 
Dennis Noble, Frank Sale, Frank Titterton, Harry 
Wendon. 

Mr. Boris Ord will be at the harpsichord for the 
Monteverde, Purcell, Handel, and Mozart produc tions 

Considerable time and trouble have been expended in 
the editing of the earlier operas. ‘ Orfeo’ and ‘ Cupid 
and Death’ have been newly edited by Mr. Jack 
Westrup. Mr. Gervase Hughes has produced a new 
edition of Handel’s ‘ Julius Caesar’ more in keeping 
with the spirit of the 18th century than the version 
popular in Germany Special new translations of 
‘ Julius Caesar’ and ‘ La Finta Giardiniera " have been 
made by Mr. Robert Stuart 

As much attention is being paid to the purely 
dramatic side of the performances as is normally given 
to the spoken drama, and it is confidently expec ted that 
the London Opera Festival will est iblish a new standard 
of operatic production in this country. Booking will 
open on Monday, November 4, for members of the 
Imperial League of Opera only, who will obtain, on 
production of their membership cards, a reduction of 
ten per cent. on the advertised prices Booking for 
the general public will open on Monday, December 2 
Further particulars may be obtained from The New 
Scala Theatre, London, W.1 

Attention is called to the fact that there is no official 
connection between the London Festival of Opera and 
| the Imperial League of Opera, and that no I.L.O funds 
are being applied to the purposes of this Festival. (For 
| the price of tickets see p. 970.) 
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Teachers’ Department melodic. In the episode, while the pedalling is 


also harmonic or melodic, or both, it is also 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE| rhythmic, as at the close of the third and sixth 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 1930 bars, where a sudden damping helps the clear 
. ite scansion of the rhythm. 

By Ernest FowLes No. 34. Harold Rutland. ‘ Rigadoon.’ (Crot- 

(Continued from October number, p. 911) chet 152.)—A clever piece of diatonicism. Surely 


a record, even in modern elementary music, of 
HIGHER DIVISION.—-List A forty-four bars of music without a single chromatic 

No, 31. Czerny. Study in C, Op. 299, No. 11.|/sound! This is a dance of the name of the more 
(Dotted crotchet 69-76.)—Note that the fingering | moderate type, and presents the rigadoon in an 
of the broken thirds is practically always that atmosphere of some delicacy. The phrase-marks 
which would be applied to them in unbroken form. ought therefore to be accurately observed, 
It would therefore be most profitable first to} together with the staccato signs—which, however, 
practise them in the latter form, and in hand| should not be understood in an exaggeratedly 
staccato. This is a modified form of my frequent} shortened sense. The pedal markings are few, 
advice to play decorated harmony in plain form ;| and it will perhaps be wise to limit the student to 
but in this case, the idea is to promote fluency in| those actually indicated. 

a general command of the passages before they : 
are played as written. It is almost unnecessary i 
to add that the study is an excellent test of SS 

hand freedom. No. 35. Bertini. Study in A, Op. 100, No. 25. 

No. 32. Handel. Minuet and Variations from | (Crotchet 72.)—The chief and, perhaps, the only 
Suite 10. Menuetto (Crotchet 80).—The organic | | problem is that with which the study opens. It 
nature of this movement must be realised. The| is evident that the intention is to outline the tune 
molossus-like three sounds of bar 1 come again] indicated by the upturned stems, as well as to 
and again into the picture, and their original| furnish a quiet accompaniment in the same hand. 
rendering is preserved throughout irrespective of| Therefore, first treat the two things separately. 
the tone-changes. Scan the phrases with care, | Let the tune alone be played with suitable cantabile 
but make no rhythmic breaks likely to disturb the | and to the accompaniment merely of the left-hand 
uniform progression of the whole. Two or three|chords. Then let the twelve semiquavers of each 
of the graces are annotated, but nothing is said | bar be practised as though no melody were in 
with reference to the shakes in bars 6, 10, &c. | question, also with the chordal accompaniment. 
We may assume that these shakes should start| Thus, the relative significance of each part will 
on the principal sound, if only in deference to the} become clear and a foundation laid for enabling 
first four melodic sounds at the beginning of the| the right hand to perform its double function. 
movement. | No. 36. Maurice Greene. ‘ Allemanda.’ (Crot- 

Var. I. (Crotchet 120.)—A facile commentary | chet 92-100.)—This most enlivening movement 
upon the theme, moving gracefully in both| | brings to mind.one of the old English worthies of 
sections towards the final cadences. That is, in | the time of Bach. It represents the French 
brief, the way in which this variation should be| | allemande in a thoroughly English manner— 
regarded. The tone-markings do not, of course, | buoyant and vigorous. Thus should it be played. 
belong to the original, but they are acceptable, | The tone-markings—added by a later hand—may 
provided that no exaggeration of sentiment spoil | be observed if they fit in with the mood of the 
aa flow of the movement. | player, but not otherwise. My own feeling in 

Var. II. (Crotchet 138.)—Reversion to a clear|the matter is that nothing should be allowed to 
melodic outline with an undercurrent bass-part| rob the music of its vigour and of its fine effect of 
which may often sink to mormorando. ‘The|onwardness. This does not exclude personal tone- 
cantabile style manifestly dominates the whole. shadings. On the contrary, it invites them ; 

Var. III. (Crotchet 152-160.)—In brilliant con- provided that the atmosphere of the music be not 
trast. It may be played with but small variation | thereby lost. Apart from all these considerations, 
of tone. A too great insistence upon the two| the movement affords a particularly good oppor- 
suggested pianos would destroy the vigour| tunity for the practice of the more brilliant forms 
obviously intended by Handel. of agility. 

No. 33. Gliére. ‘ Album Leaf,’ Op. 31, No. 11. No. 37a. Chopin. Prelude in A, Op. 28, No. 7. 
(Crotchet 96.)—Music which recalls the style and | (Crotchet 69.)—A piece which, as regards pure 
idiom of Arensky and Liadov rather than that of| keyboard difficulty, looks perfectly innocent and 
the Russian modern school. Let the student play innocuous, but which requires not a little musical 
the first four bars with the left-hand harmony | experience for its artistic interpretation. Observe 
unbroken. That will give him a lead in his task} its construction in two-bar groups. It is evident 
of outlining melody and harmony in their just | that something must be done to counteract such 
proportions. Note the three-bar rhythms in the| rigidity of rhythmic alignment. The true com- 
episode, and how gratefully they contrast with the | | pensation will be found in the tone employed, and 
relative angularity of the first section. Ped. con | | particularly in the variety of treatment accorded 
discrezione is good for the cultured player, but is |to the cadences. Of the latter, there are no less 
hardly enough for students of this grade. Yet | than eight, and no two of them should be alike 
there is wisdom in the limited counsel, for it is|in tone. This does not mean that violent contrasts 
impossible adequately to indicate pedalling in | are required. The variations must be subtle— 
music of this kind. Roughly, the pedalling, say, | and very personal. The key to the whole effect 
of bars 1 to 4 is harmonic, whereas in bars 9 to 12| is the climax reached in bar 12. The chord ought 
(which contain precisely similar material) it is! not to be hurriedly spread, but played with dignity 
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and power. This short Prelude is a big thing, 
and must be played with a sense of its bigness. 

No. 37s. Chopin. Prelude in C minor, Op. 28, 
No. 20. (Crotchet 46.)—When one has learnt 
the art of playing chords with full, firm, and round 
tone, this Prelude offers as fine practice for further 
study of the kind as any work in the whole of 
pianoforte literature. Moreover, it is magical in 
its harmony, and the combination of the two 
qualities make it almost indispensable to the 
pianoforte student. Battles have been fought 
over the last E of bar 3. Natural it should, of 
course, be—as in this reprint. Remember that 
the tone is presumed as diminishing gradually 
from bar 5 to the end, one slight, very slight, 
uplift only occurring just towards the end, and 
then momentarily. 


No. 38. Walter Niemann. ‘ The Mirror Lake,’ 
Op. 95, No. 2. (Crotchet 76.)—The most im- 
portant feature is probably concerned with the 
pedalling. It is obvious that purely harmonic 
pedalling, following in the main the arpeggio lines, 
is possible throughout. On the other hand, a 
very clearly outlined melody is present, and it is 
manifest that any pedalling applied must take 
this also into account. Consequently, while the 
pedal may be used harmonically, the ear must be on 
the alert to damp at every place where it threatens 
to obscure the clear course of the melody. On 
the other hand, there are melodic features which 
demand exclusive pedal attention, such as the 
minims in the bass-part of bars 10 and 11. The 
whole movement should be played in softened 
light, and with climactic points reduced to their 
lowest intensities. A touch of the mystic pre- 
dominates, and a help towards the atmosphere 
will be found in remembering the title, and the 
picture intended by the composer to be visualised 
by the player. 


HIGHER DIVISION.—LIST C 
No. 39. J. S. Bach. Two-part Invention in E. 
(Quaver 116-126.)—Bach’s lesson in the pitch- 
treatment of the lower mordent. Observe how 
consistently the lower sound is diatonic. I suspect, 
however, that some examples in this copy are not 
as they were in the original. Some have claimed 
this Invention to prove that the notes of normal 
mordents may come before the time-position of 
their main sounds. The answer to this argument 
is that these are not mordents at all, but merely 
the frames of mordents denuded of their original 
significance and adapted to another purpose. The 
effect of the movement depends in a great measure 
upon the character given to the demisemiquaver 
figures, which should be rippling rather than 


sprightly. Each part should end in an atmosphere 
of climax. 

No. 40. Haydn. Adagio from Sonata in 
E minor. (Quaver 108.)—A movement which 


illustrates the effect of sonata form upon the mind 
of Haydn when he set out to write a short piece 
of a decorative kind. Here we have the four 
component parts of that form, a coda even being 
included. The particular keyboard need is super- 
lative clearness and an entire avoidance of the 
pedal when its use would militate against such | 
clearness. The movement affords a proof of grasp 
in pure time-values, and will be of great use in 
that respect. If possible, the physical or even the | 


mental divisions of the beats should be avoided, 
the accentuation dealing only with the three beats 
of each bar. This point is important, for it is 
unfortunately possible to be perfect in the observ- 
ance of time-values and yet to have no real 
understanding of their relation to the larger 
questions of accent and rhythm. 


No. 41. Mendelssohn. ‘ Venetian Gondola 
| Song,’ Op. 30, No. 6. (Dotted crotchet 60-66.)— 
} 





| When cantabile and the need for attention to 
| points of climax are mentioned, all that is needful 
|on the musical side of this piece is said. The 
| chief keyboard difficulty rests with the left-hand 
|part, which must be smoothly played and with 
|no thickening such as would be produced by an 
| excessive use of the pedal. Perhaps the best use 
| of the latter would be for the slight prolongation 
of the low bass-note, such prolongation being 
|naturally increased in moments of stress, as for 
instance in bars 12, 13, and other places of the 
kind. An example of cross-pedalling occurs after 
the second double-bar, where the pedal follows 
the syncopated chords in the right-hand part. 

No. 42. C. a Becket Williams. ‘ The Ruined 
Chateau of Nieppe.’ (Crotchet 76-80.)—Perhaps 
this music has a particular association for its 
composer, and therein may lie the justification for 
writing it. Yet it is unfortunate that it should 
be deliberately wrongly barred from start to finish. 
The classics did this often (cf. No. 25), but this 
was merely occasioned by their frequently casual 


outlook upon notation, and perhaps by their 
ignorance of the best manner of expressing 


accentual phenomena. But we, at any rate, have 
changed all that! The piece conveys the im- 
pression of a slow march. Accordingly, care must 
be taken to avoid shortening the dotted quavers 
and thereby reducing the movement to ‘com- 
pound’ time. The far more attractive episode 
calls for a flowing and sensitive rendering. Its 
actual tempo (in obedience to the direction 
Pitt mosso) depends upon the power of the in- 
dividual student to portray its qualities with 
freedom. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE.—LIST A 
Cramer. Study in C, No. 43. (Crotchet 
Another world of pianism opens before 
usinthisstudy. All the best qualities of executive 
agility are here needed. The finished study 
should not be represented by struggle or tension, 
but by freedom and ease in arm, hand, and finger. 

_Cramer is one of the noted band of study-makers 
whose work rests upon a fundamentally musical 
basis. His presentation of problems is nearly 
always through an atmosphere of true art. This 
fact should be remembered by students who are 
too often affrighted by difficulties which they 

|allow to absorb their full attention. To feel the 

| presence of the beautiful is in itself an invitation 
to make the beauty manifest, however great the 
toil. There is an atmosphere about this study 
which makes for effort, which stirs the pulse of 
the worker and enables him to reach the great 
climax (to which all before bar 27 gives the lead), 
and then, finally, invites him to rest through the 
relaxation of tone and speed at the end. 

No. 44. Beethoven. Bagatelle in G, Op. 126, 

No.1. (Crotchet 88.)—One of the most thoughtful 

of the master’s miniatures. The first sixteen 


No. 43. 
100-112.) 
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bars contain two appearances of the main thought, 
but no artifice is needed to make the point clear ; 
Beethoven himself diversifies the thought. 


the two melodic starting-sounds at the beginning | played with exhilaration. 


of the thought should in each case (bars 1 and 8) 


| gathers vigour as it proceeds. It is essential to 
|an adequate interpretation that the first and last 


Yet | sections (bars 1-11 and 48 to the end) should be 


A sense of expectancy 


|is in the air. The masqueraders are coming out. 


be similarly approached and by means of a/|Up, and greet them! 


personal cantabile. Thus far, the music passes 
along in regular groups. In the middle section, 
however, Beethoven shows his powers of extension. 


He adds three sounds to the close of a four-bar | No 


phrase (bars 16 to 20), and proceeds to develop 
the sounds in a phrase of some extent. Note the 
chain of shakes. They are played without a 
break. The final sound of the first is the principal, 
D; that of the second, the auxiliary, also D. 
The cadenza need not be hurried, but strict tempo 
must be taken up at the third beat of the bar. 
In the final section, outline the tune in the bass 
at bar 31 and in the top part at bar 35 (third 
crotchet). Play the coda from bar 39 with dis- 
tinction. Let the hands talk one to another. 
Finish in an atmosphere of peace, with a sense of 
complete fulfilment. 


No. 45 Schubert. ‘Moment Musical’ in 
F minor, Op. 94, No. 3. (Crotchet 84.)—One of 
the sweetest instrumental lyrics in the whole of 
music. Modern associations have robbed it of 
its true character, and transformed it into a 
robust dance-tune. This, I am convinced, is far 
removed from the intention of its composer. 
Note the ascending significance of the three 
opening sections—the tenderness of the first, the 
surprising change of sentiment in the 


third (bar 19). Note, also, the charm of the 
alternating major and minor in the concluding 
section, and touch the major of bar 41 with a 
sense of its infinite charm. In the last ten bars, 
slightly outline the upper sounds of the left-hand 
part, especially where it proceeds from F, through 
F sharp, toG. The tempo must to a large extent 
depend upon individual taste, which may, or may 
not, agree with that given above. , 

No. 46. Chopin. Mazurka in A minor, Op. 7, 
No. 2. (Crotchet 116-120.)—Readers of my anno- 
tations in past years will remember my injunction 
to interpret the music of Chopin upon the basis 
of mood In this case, the three moods so often 


apparent in his Mazurkas are strongly marked. | 


Mood 1 absorbs the whole of the first section, 
Moods 2 and 3 belong to the middle section. 
The first mood contains a touch of melancholy, 
not assuaged by hints of climax here and there. 
The second (at change of key-signature) is Chopin’s 
usual bridge from sadness to brightness, and leads 


in comparative lightheartedness to the vigour of | 


the third mood (seventeen bars from the end). 
The latter is just long enough to give colour to 
the whole. 
paint on an otherwise sombre canvas 


No. 47. Richard H. Walthew. 
“The Masqueraders.’ (Crotchet 120 or faster.)— 
The title and associations of this effective piece of 
writing are sufficiently indicative of its character. 
Brilliance, tempered by contrast, 


interpretation. Notice the division of the main 


thought into two sections, beginning respectively | 


in bars 12 and 20. The first division is piquant, 


and the anzpests must be clear-cut and well | 
the second. is at first arrestive, but | 


accented : 


second | 
(bar 11), leading to the climactic thought of the | 


It is not unlike a splash of bright} 


‘Entry,’ from! 


is the key to|, 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE.—LIST B 


No. 48. Czerny. Study in B flat, Op. 299, 
13. (Quaver 126-144.)—This study suggests 
| many useful varieties for keyboard practice. Thus 
|the combined notes of each beat may be played 
| together in chordal form, and at various speeds, 
| for hand staccato practice. This, moreover, is the 
| best way to learn the musical content of the whole. 
| Auxiliary sounds, as in bars 19 and 20, may of 
|course be omitted while working in this manner. 
| When played as written, the study affords capital 
| practice in hand-rotation, as well as in the acquire- 
| ment of perfect equality of movement. Care should 
| be taken to ensure that the continuity throughout 
| is not allowed to obscure the rhythmic construction. 
| It would be useful to add some phrase-marks 
| Showing the construction, and also a few including 
|the three demisemiquavers with the following 
|sound in the left-hand part. The latter would 
jat any rate help the student to understand the 
| need for rhythmic progression towards the following 
|unit, a need which notation of this kind entirely 
conceals. 


No. 49. J.S. Bach. Prelude in F sharp minor, 
| No. 14 of the ‘ Forty-eight.’ (Crotchet 84.)—One 
of the most invigorating Preludes of the immortal 
|set. Note, in the first place, that the old binary 
|form is employed, with sections of equal length. 
| It would be well to compare this Prelude with 
|some of the two-part inventions, notably that in 
|G minor, in order to observe Bach’s method of 
working in a fugal atmosphere apart from the 
strict conditions of a formal fugue. Then follow 
the characteristic subject of this Prelude, the 
semiquaver phrase with its anacrusis—the starting 
quaver. Expect to find it in various guises 
inverted as in bars 14-15, without its anacrusis 
as in bar 9, with the anacrusis decorated or 
|amplified asin bar7. A secondary subject appears 
in bar 4, and three times later on. This also 
|should be observed. The ornament on the last 
beat of bar 21 should, correctly speaking, be played 
|as a short shake, ending immediately before the 
| time-position of the dot ; but custom has accepted 
|the mordent rendering, and the fingering of the 
editor shows this also to be his conception of the 
grace. The major close I cannot away with, but, 
since the Prelude is played as a single piece, I 
presume it to be appropriate. 


No. 50. Mozart. Last Movement of Sonata in 
C. (Crotchet 76.)—It is strange, but nevertheless 
true, that many players of a movement like this 
emerge from its study with a keyboard experience 
| only of its musical worth. Nothing can excuse 
|laxity of knowledge where form is concerned, 
| particularly when that form is expressed as clearly 
land succinctly as in this very characteristic 
xample of Mozart’s way of regarding the problem 
of form. Here is an analysis: 


Exposition.—Two main keys. 
a. Zone of the first subject, bars 1-20 ; transition 
from A to B, bars 21-32. 
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Zone of the second subject, bars 33-68. Com- 
prising: first thought, bars 33-47 ; second 
thought, bars 47-61; third thought, bars 
61-68. 

Development.—Various keys. 
Extending from bar 69 to 95. 
Recapitulation.—One main key. 
a. Zone of first subject, bars 96-115 ; 
from A to B, bars 116-131. 
b. Zone of second subject, bars 131-169. | | 
Thoughts as before. 


Coda 


transition 


The last two bars. 

To have such a plan thoroughly in the mind is 
an indispensable preparation for the study of the 
interpretation at the keyboard. 

No. 51. Edouard Schiitt. ‘ Solitude,’ Op. 97, 
No. 4. (Dotted crotchet 72.)—The title gives a 
clue to the intention of the writer. The constant 
and unbroken quaver movement is a little hard 
to manage, especially as its tone has to be well 
controlled and never allowed to get out of hand. 
The melodic phrases stand out beyond the quasi 
contrapuntal part formed by the quaver movement, 
and carries on an interesting undercurrent of tone 
throughout. The possible sentimentality of the 
first section is compensated by the effect of the 
climactic section, which, however, will derive its 
force less from vigour on the part of the player 
than from any conviction he may feel with respect 
to the sincerity of the music. Should reading 
difficulty attach to the chromatic harmonies, the 
chords should first be studied apart from the music 
itself. It is hard to retain interest in music when 
a large part of the effort to learn it has been 
absorbed by the problems‘of notation. To any 
student of this grade able to read the music with 
fluency, this piece would offer no problem whatever. 
That, in other words, is the cost of poor reading 
power ! 

No. 5 52. Frank Bridge. Minuet in B flat minor. 
(Crotchet 80.)—This interesting version of the old 
dance-tune will amply repay earnest study. In 
its modern dress, it yet retains the original spirit 
of a minuet. After the rhythmic side, the harmonic 
Observation, aural 





comes strongly into view. 

and mental, of the chords will help towards clear 
ideas upon the development of harmony. To} 
this end, this minuet might well be contrasted | 


with one by a classic master. All the chords 
should be played in a piquant and personal manner, 


as though recalling the old keyboard instruments | « 


upon which dance-tunes were first played. That | 
is to say, the old atmosphere should be seized and 
retained in spite of the modern touches abounding 
throughout. Pedalling must be reticent. Musical 
pedalling in music like this needs a background of 
experience. Note the three-part form of the music, 
and take heed that a slight difference of style is 
perceptible in the rendering of the middle section. 
Newness of thought starts in bar 17. This must | 
be reflected in the interpretation. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE.—LIST C 
No. 53. Sterndale Bennett. Prelude 
Lesson, Op. 33, No. 25. (For both, about crotchet 
112.)\—One of the musically stimulating fugitive 
pieces by Bennett, but little known among students | 
of the present day. The chords of the Prelude | 
should be played with clearness and decision, and, 
in particular, with no casual handling of the semi- 


| difficulty. 


| before proceeding to the last section. 


and | 


| Jésus.’ 
| deserves the greatest possible consideration. 


|direction naif, 
| case. 


quaver chords—a frequent vice of pianists in 


chordal passages of the kind. The Lesson calls 
for the true Bennett /egato with abundance of 


| tone-shadings and with unbroken equality in the 


passage playing. The pedalling must on no 
account obscure the clearness of the broken chords, 
and may, indeed, be reserved for a very slight 


| prolongation of the bass-note at each change of 
| harmony. 


No. 54. Rameau. ‘ Les Tourbillons.’ (Crotchet 
108-112.)—This supremely satisfying piece requires 
diligent study. Cast in a form which Rameau 
loved, it carries on its message from thought to 
thought with the most perfect coherence of idea 
The changes of note-grouping, from normal quavers 
to triplets or to semiquavers, must be perfectly 
timed. The tunes demand a full cantabile. The 
graces are all of the period. The mordents should 
be biting. The shakes in bars 7 and 15 start on 
their auxiliaries, that alone being the reason for 
the preparatory small notes. That in bar 11 
also starts upon its auxiliary, and, in view of the 
nature of the grace, it will be wise to appiy the 
Bach rule, viz., to close the shake immediately 
before the entry of the low A in the bass, and to 
turn the following quaver into a semiquaver. 
The ornament in bar 22 is a mordent with prefix, 
which makes a grace of four quickly succeeding 
sounds, the first cf which, the G sharp, comes 
with the A in the left hand, 7.e., on the beat. The 
shakes in bars 45 and 56 are played without 
closing turns. The long semiquaver passage 
brings a touch of humour into the music, and, 
goes without saving, should be played with a 
vivid conception of its effect upon the whole. 

No. 55. Beethoven. Last movement of Sonata, 
Op. 14, No. 2. (Dotted quaver 63-69.)—This 
movement is planned in older rondo form with 
incidental features almost peculiar to the master. 
Some facetious commentator once remarked that 
there was authority for the story that Beethoven 
intended the music to represent a quarrel between 
a man and his wife. Unkind people might dis- 
prove the legend by pointing out that Beethoven 
gives the last growl to the man! It is curious 
how stories of the kind retain their power to 
amuse, but it is almost tragic when they become 
identified with the music they desecrate. My 
advice to all musical people is to put all such 
suppositions behind them, and to apply their 
intelligences to the appreciation of music without 
the ‘aid’ of ridiculous props. This movement 
calls for much practice in detail. The proper 
accentuation of the first subject will prove a 
It must be timed and played exactly 
as written. The triplet passages present a two- 
fold problem: (1.) The executive side, especially 
where it is intensified by the normal semiquavers 
in the Coda; (2.) the difficulty of preserving a 
uniform beat in passing from the normal to the 
triplet semiquavers, and vice-versa. It would be 
wise to master the first sixty-four bars thoroughly 
The episode 
furnishes a fine opportunity for some good 
cantabile work. 

No. 56. Gabriel Grovlez. ‘ Petites Litanies de 
(Crotchet 63.)—This fanciful little piece 
There 
is a strong devotional side to the music, and the 
tendre, et fervent exactly fits the 
Observe that the music is for the most part 
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played in half-light. One climax only disturbs the 
course of calm thought. A keen pedal instinct 
is needed in every bar throughout. The pedalling 
is mostly harmonic, but there must be no blur in 
the passage from chord to chord. Take bars 5 
and 6 as a first test in managing the pedal. Every 
harmonic change must, be helped by sensitive 
response on the part of the foot. A slight, very 
slight, emphasis upon the uppermost part will 
add greatly to the effect of the melody which, in 
itself, virtually suggests a guasi vocal atmosphere. | 

No. 57. Chopin. Waltz in D flat, Op. 70, No. 3. 
(Crotchet 132.)—One of the lesser known and less 
satisfying of the waltzes, but full of good material 
for study. The foremost difficulty is, of course, 
the two simultaneously moving melodies in the 
first thought. Some would slightly emphasise 
the upper, but it is more in keeping with the| 
thought to make both melodies equal in significance. | 
The tempo of this subject should be very moderate, | 
an increase of speed being needed at the contrasted | 
thought starting in bar 17. Similar features 
attend the interpretation of the Trio. The more| 
melodic sections require an easy tempo to give| 
breadth to the concurrent tunes. The rather| 
commonplace but bright, short episode calls for 
an increased tempo. Refer to my remarks under 
No. 46. Similar features, in somewhat modified 
form, may be observed in this waltz. 

To be concluded.) 





‘ 


By Mabel Chamberlain. 
Novello, 2s. 6d.) 

It is a prime merit for a music text-book to 
contain no waste ; another for it to show no haste. 
This work possesses both merits. I can honestly 
say I have never read a work with less waste of 
words than Miss Mabel Chamberlain’s ‘ Eve- 
Training,’ nor one that is wiser in making haste 
slowly. Every detail necessary for the teacher’s 
guidance and warning is there, yet not a thing 
that could be spared. ; 

The book is the companion to the same author's 
‘ Ear-Training’ (also published by Novello), and 
is intended to be used concurrently with this. It 
is based on the syllabus of the L.C.C. suggestions 
for class-singing and ear-training in schools for 
children aged five to nine (although Miss Chamber- 
lain starts earlier and covers the ground in a shorter 
period), and aims to lay sound foundations for the 
ability to read music and to hear mentally what 
the eye sees. : 

The general method adopted is to introduce 
each new musical fact first through Sol-fa, then 
through Staff; but here the author gives a word 
of warning : 

‘ Experience suggests the desirability of using 
one notation only atalesson. A definite subject 
for study should be chosen, and all exercises. 
though varied in type, should bear upon this 
point. Emphasis on this point is necessary, for 
aimless teaching in Eye-Training meets with 
constant retribution.’ 

The course is divided into three Steps, and its 
scope and the logical manner of its presentment 
will best be realised by a brief summary : 

* Step I. (ages 4-5).—Doh, soh, me in Sol-fa 
Addition of bar-lines—Music to which (a) two’s 
can be counted, (6) three’s can be counted— 
Doh, me soh on lines (Staff)—The crotchet— 
Doh, me, soh in spaces (Staff). } 


Eye-Training.’ 


‘ Step II. (ages 5-6).—Addition of upper doh 
(Sol-fa and Staff)—Music to which four’s may 
be counted)—Treble clef and key-signatures— 
Time-signatures j, {, {—-Lower soh (Sol-fa and 
Staff)—Counting lines and spaces—Two, three, 
and four pulse measures—Te (Sol-fa and Staff) 
—Lower ¢e (Sol-fa and Staff)—Ray and upper 
vay introduced in same way—The Sof chord. 

‘ Step III. (ages 6-7).—Two-pulse note (Sol-fa 
and Staff)—Naming notes of Nursery Rhymes 
—aAddition of fah and Jah (upper and lower) as 
described above—Two-pulse note in three-pulse 
grouping (Sol-fa and Staff)—-Six-pulse measure 
—TIntroduction to notation of a Nursery Rhyme 
—The fah chord—The quaver—tThe Scale.’ 

(The order of some items in the above sum- 
mary has been slightly altered to save space.) 
The presentation of each new fact is done in a 

way which shows the experienced hand. Many 
teachers make the transition from Sol-fa to Staff 
at a bound. Here are the stages which lead up 
to it in this course : 

1. Picture of an ordinary three-runged ladder 
with doh, me, soh written on the different 
rungs. 

2. Removal of side-pieces of ladder, thinning 
rungs down to lines. 

3. Lines produced to form stave, the syllables 
taking the position of the clef at the left. 


4. Memory tests pointed on this three-line 
* modulator.’ 

5. Tune written on these lines, using letter 
abbreviations of Sol-fa syllables instead of 
notes. 

6. Addition of bar-lines after listening to tune 
sung. 

7. Crotchets (one-pulse notes) substituted for 
letters. 


8. When the notes of the doh chord are 
thoroughly familiar on lines, the processes 
are repeated with spaces, and, later still, 
with doh on second line and second space 
with enlarged stave. 

Here is an instance of making haste slowly ! 

Unless reading music leads to mental hearing 
it never fulfils its real object. So from the start 
children are given music-thinking practice. In 
the early stages each test is prepared by being sung 
throughout with pauses on the notes which are 
presently to be ‘ thought.’ Next, different coloured 
pointers are brought into play for the same tune. 
The notes to be sung, perhaps are pointed with the 
red pointer; those to be thought, with the blue. 
This minimises the chances of notes being sung 
instead of thought. 

Special chapters are devoted to this subject, 
also to Music Memory Work, Blackboard Work, 
Modulator Practice, and Individual Practice—on 
all of which the author has something important 
to say. All exercises pointed on Sol-fa or Staff 
modulator, she urges, should be tuneful and have 
a definite rhythm, instead of (as sometimes heard) 
wandering aimlessly along in a way that is neither 
musical nor commonsensical. 

Children like to have their own music books, and 
in this course, when they reach the proud eminence 
of Step III., an ideal First Music Reader is put 
into their hands. Each tiny lesson is founded on 
a nursery rhyme, while at the end of every one a 
silhouette drawing gives a satisfactory pictorial 
climax to the pupils own achievement. 
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The large-type directions are so simple and 
clear that a six-year-old child could read them for 
himself. 

The last lesson is an Elves’ and Fairies’ Concert, 
in which a number of the songs previously studied 
are performed. The teacher has the task of per- 
forming certain of these badly, so that the chorus 
may set her right: ‘ Listen to the way one fairy 
sang it and see if you can tell me what she did 
wrong.’ . . . (Interval for teacher’s impersonation 
of the offending fairy.) ‘ Now you sing it through 
properly.’ A tactful way of securing keen 
listeners ! 

On the last page, the mouse who should have 
‘run up the clock’ waves a dejected tail. He, it 
is explained, came to the concert, too, but his 
voice was so high that it couldn’t be heard! We 
are tempted to wonder whether he came to the 
concert because there wasn’t room for him on his 
proper page ! 

The details given of the Pupils’ Book as well as 
the course itself are sufficient to show that the 
child’s own co-operation is encouraged throughout 
the course, and this is the vital thing in all music 
study, for it ensures keen music learners and eager 
music makers. E. M.G.R. 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 
Sir Dan Godfrey, interviewed at Torquay, asks, 
‘Why is it that practically the only place in the 


country which has maintained its prestige and | 


still has its orchestra is Bournemouth ? Simply 
because it has catered for the various classes of 
musical tastes. I have been called a highbrow, 
but have always recognised it to be wise to run 
popular programmes to get the ear of the public.’ 

‘ Personally,’ continued Sir Dan, ‘I do not 
think the ‘ talkies’ 
detrimental effect upon orchestral concerts. I am 
inclined to think the mechanical side will tire the 
public. I know that the ‘talkies’ have thrown 
many musicians out of employment, but I don’t 
think the proposal of the Musicians’ Society to 
provide orchestras for all the London boroughs 
on a basis of fifty-fifty profits or losses will work. 
Municipalities could not afford to pay the minimum 
rates of the Society, and it must be remembered 
that cinema musicians are not always concert-hall 
musicians. Many of them would be useless in 
an orchestra. . .. . A municipal orchestra 
should be considered as part of the equipment of 
a first-class resort. You cannot replace the 
municipal orchestra by the military band, which 
is all right for the purely popular taste. Before 
the orchestra replaces the military band outside, it 
must have a suitable place to perform in, with a 
shell to project the sound. This is a most 
important matter.’ 

art of Prof. A. E. Heath’s philosophy at the 
University College of Swansea is his preference for 
saying things he ought not to. Speaking of ‘ The 
Fun of Learning,’ at a rally of adult education 
students at Hull, he said that in Wales they profess 
to be very musical, but it is extraordinarily difficult 
to rouse an audience for an orchestral concert on 
a wet night. There was an attitude of mind that 
could not get over the first barrier to learning— 
the attitude that always asked what the thing was 
for, as if everything must be a means to something 
else. ‘If someone says modern music is bad— 
well, listen to it and see if you can get anything 


are going to have a lasting | 





from it. If people say it is thoroughly naughty to 
drink beer, try it, and see if it feels naughty. If 
anybody says it is shockingly highbrow to read 
Plato, don’t believe it; just read some of the 
merrier passages of the Dialogues. There are 
people who think it positively indecent to enjoy 
a thing for itself alone. What the teacher has to 
do is to create a sense that there is a value in 
things for themselves, and to help people to get 
rid of their pruderies and prejudices, whether they 
label them “ highbrow ”’ or “ indecent”’ or any 
other name.’ 


‘My Job’ (that of a professional musician) was 


Sir Henry Coward’s subject at the Sheffield 
Rotary Club last month. ‘Many people exag- 


gerate the pleasant features of my job,’ he said, 
‘and have a notion that it is all a bed of roses; 
but, alas, it is not. The amount of persistent 
labour involved in attaining the consummate skill 
|demanded in the advanced stages of artistry is 
| almost unbelievable. I often say a solo-pianist’s 
| life is one of penal servitude, and in other branches 
| when one is successful the tyranny of a reputation 
|is at times almost unbearable, as I know from 
|experience. I would warn everyone who thinks 
| of making a son or daughter a professional singer, 
| first of all to see that the essential—a fairly strong 
voice of sympathetic quality—is secure, and then 
'there is something to work on. There are more 
failures in this branch than in any other, because 
so many aspirants have just good voices, but 
nothing above the average in power or interpre- 
tation. In pre-war days everyone who had an 
academic qualification and fair teaching ability 
was sure of a comparatively good income. To-day, 
| the falling-off in pupils is very pronounced. This 
|is due to the general craze for pleasure—motoring, 
golf, tennis, dancing, and bridge.’ 





| The musical director to the Buxton Corporation, 
|Mr. Horace Fellowes, proposes that concerts for 
|children should be given periodically by the 
|Gardens Orchestra. Speaking of municipal or- 
|chestras in general, he told the local Rotary Club 
that people on the Continent took their music as 
| part of their daily food ; it became part and parcel 
of their lives. At Cologne, where he lived for 
'three years, it was impossible to gain admission 
jtoa symphony concert unless one booked a seat 
| weeks in advance. In this country the very word 
“symphony frightened a certain proportion of the 
{community away. ‘ What is the use of schools of 
| music that turn out numbers of musicians if we can’t 
| get the listeners ? ’ asked Mr. Fellowes. ‘ A public 
lis necessary. Where are we to find it if people 
are not educated up to good music ? That is why 
I savy that the chief function of a municipal 
orchestra is to create a love of beautiful instru- 
mental music, first in the children and afterwards in 
their parents and in the public in general.’ 
Speaking at the York Centre of the British Music 
Society, Mr. W. H. Kerridge said that the question 
‘Is England Musical’? must be based on relativity. 
E.g., whereas England had the finest choral singing, 
that form of music-making was comparatively rare 
in France, and was generally limited to women’s 
choirs. In Germany and German Switzerland men’s 
choirs were in the majority. Again, England, 
though lacking a permanent opera, stood almost 
| alone in such fine activities as competition festivals 
,and children’s concerts. J.G. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
are sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply 
by post. 

H. P. E.—(1.) ‘Orchestration,’ Cecil Forsyth 
(Macmillan). A smaller and less expensive primer 
that would no doubt meet your needs is Prout’s 
‘Instrumentation’ (Novello). (2.) ‘Fugue,’ by 
James Higgs (Novello), ‘ Fugal Analysis,’ Prout 
(Augener). (3.) We should say both A.R.C.M. 
and L.R.A.M. (4.) The title ‘ Professor of Music ’ 
means little when adopted by a local musician, no 
matter how good his qualifications. (We have 
known chimney sweeps who dubbed themselves 
‘ Professors.’ It is best reserved for use by holders 
of Professorial chairs in academic institutions. 
(5.) For a beginner in singing we suggest a good 
teacher (if only for a few lessons) rather than a 
book. (As you spell ‘ beginner’ with two g’s, and 
show illiteracy in several ways, we suggest that 
other books and studies need prompt attention 
before you enter the musical profession. As this 
comment is made in all kindness, and in your own 
interests, we hope you'll take it in good part.) 

VocaList (SOUTHFIELDs).—Your letter is a bit 
on the incoherent side, but we gather that you 
won't take our word for it as to Beethoven’s never 
having visited England You sav, ‘I can assure 
you that he lived a part of his time in Brook 
Street, the same as Handel. He would have been 
starved to death in Germany, like Schubert and 
Wagner were, if we English had not protected 
him, also he used words by the poet Goethe for his 
songs, but a lot of words he wrote himself; he was 
a fine poet, but melancholy.’ This is as much of 
your letter as we understand, and it happens to be 
Beethoven did not come to England, 
though he considered the project. He stayed in 
Vienna and did wnot starve. ‘We English’ 
certainly did him a good turn through the Royal 
Philharmonic Society during the last year or so of 
his life, but even then he was far from being so 
hard up as he appeared to be. In fact, he had 
managed to put by quite a tidy sum. 

J. A.G.—(1.) You had better inquire of the 
publishers as to copyright of the words. (2.) You 
ask if your Vesper Hymn is enough to 
attract choirmasters.’ It is not a good tune, so 
our reply is that it is bad enough to attract some 
choirmasters. Answering your further questions 
about it, we say that its harmony is certainly not 
* good enough ’ ; and it does not show originality. 
From our experience of Vesper Hymns, however, 
these defects are not fatal to its chances of publica- 
tion. All the same, we hope you won't try to 
publish it. Take a stringent course of harmony 
lessons instead. (Thisis frank; but you asked for 
our opinion, didn’t you ?) : 

H. X. A. D.—The A.R.C.O. diploma does not 
rank as high as those of L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
Comparison between the two latter and the 
F.R.C.O. is unsatisfactory, because much of the 
ground they cover is different. For an organist 
who aims at church work the F.R.C.O. is the best 
possible diploma. 

IGNORANCE.—The diploma whose initials you 
inquire about is of little value, so we prefer not to 
recommend a course of study for it. 


inaccurate. 


‘ y ’ 
ROOG 


A. L. R. M.—We think you will find any of the 
following pianoforte solos suit your purpose: 
Romance in A flat, Arensky; ‘L’Absence,’ 
Esipoff; ‘Chanson de Matin,’ Elgar; ‘ Panto- 
mime,’ Scott-Baker ; ‘ Two Arabesques,’ Debussy ; 
‘Reflection,’ Fletcher, and ‘Valse Lyrique,’ 
Fletcher. You might also overhaul the smaller 
pieces by Mendelssohn and Schumann (your 
list indicates that you haven't already done 
so). All the above may be had from Novello—who, 
by the way, issue a catalogue of pianoforte music 
graded in order of difficulty. 

S. M.—Yes; we feel sure that the undue stiffness 
in your hands would be lessened by massage and 
the rubbing-in of oil. We have never tried the 
remedy, but have heard it recommended in 
authoritative quarters ; and its use is supported by 
some gymnasts and athletes. Probably the benefit 
is due to the rubbing rather than to the oil, so 
put plenty of work into it. 

T. H.—Get ‘Hand Gymnastics,’ by Ridley 
Prentice (Novello), and work at the exercises daily. 
We cannot advise you as to a tutor, because we 
know nothing of your present attainments; but 
you would be safe, we think, with ‘ The Pianoforte,’ 
by Ernst Pauer (Novello). Take up some of the 
studies recommended at the end of the book. 

C. T.—We think your teacher’s advice is sound ; 
but don’t be satisfied with anything less than the 
F.R.C.O. diploma in the long run. The L.R.A.M. 
or A.R.C.M. Teachers’ Diploma (pianoforte) would 
be of great value in your case. 

L. G. T.—Macpherson’s organ arrangement of the 
‘ Allegro con grazia’ from Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic ’ 
Symphony : in bar 9, both hands are on the Ch., 
and continue there until the end of the section. 

ARGYLL. ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’ 
is published by Novello, arranged by Frederic 
Austin (2s.); ‘I'll sing you one O!’ is to be had 
from Curwen (4d.). 

J. W. T.—Kitson’s ‘Counterpoint for Beginners ’ 
followed by the same author’s ‘ Applied Counter- 
point ’ (Oxford University Press). 

F. R. W.—We should play the Saraband from 
the Holberg Suite at about crochet =82—the pace 
marked in the Peters edition. 

M. C. and W. G. S.—Answers 
next month. 


deferred until 








In the School Music Review for October, Norah 
Bore discusses in a helpful way various methods 
of overcoming the average pianist’s weakness in 
pitch perception. Just as singers are usually the 
worst musicians, so pianists generally have the 
worst ears ; and although some excuse (not much, 
though) may be made for both defects, those 
defects should be overcome. We are glad to see 
that Miss Bore advocates the encouragement of 
playing by ear—a terrible crime in our young 
days, but now seen to be a _ useful side-line. 
Robert Hull continues his studies of ‘ The 
Development of Harmony,’ Kirkham Jones re-tells 
the story of the ‘ Yeomen of the Guard,’ Florence 
Axtens describes some simple technique for 
pianoforte classes, Egerton Lowe carries on with 
his ‘Two Hundred Questions and Answers for 
Pianoforte Diploma Candidates,’ Raymond Tobin 
contributes his sixth article on ‘ Everyday 
Teaching Problems’; and the usual budget of 
reviews, musical supplements, notes, and news, 
make up the balance of a capital number. 
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Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

The distribution of Diplomas by the President, 
Prof. E. C. Bairstow, to the successful candidates 
for Fellowship and Associateship will take place 
on Saturday, January 18, at 3 p.m. 
will be given by the President, after 
Mr. W. H. Goss-Custard, organist of Liverpool 
Cathedral, will play upon the College organ 
pieces selected for the July examination, 1930. 
Members and friends are cordially invited. No 
tickets required. H. A. HARDING, 

Hon. Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


Mr. Harry Goss-Custard will give a recital on Satur- 
day, November 2, at 3.15. A special train will be 
run from Euston at about 11 that morning. Tickets 
(10s, return) may be had at Euston in advance. For 
programme and other particulars write to Messrs. Henry 
Willis & Sons, Ferndale Road, Brixton (Stamped 
addressed envelope.) 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAI 


The programme at the Musical Service on November | 


9, at 3, will consist of Byrd's ‘ Justorum Anima,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ and Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen.’ 
rhe orchestra will be the London Symphony, and the 
soloists Miss Gladys Currie and Mr. Graham Smart. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

The special Advent Service will take place on De- 
cember 3, at 6, when Brahms’s ‘ Requiem ’ will be sung 
with full orchestral accompaniment No tickets are 
required 








Mr. James M. Preston gave the opening recital on 
the new organ installed by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, 
in the recently-built Town Hall at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Mr. Preston played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, the Triumphal March from Liszt’s ‘ From Crag 
to Sea,’ Bonnet’s Etude de concert, Lemare’s Toccata 
di concerto, &« rhe instrument is a four-manual of 
sixty-six speaking stops (Gt. 14, Sw. 14, Ch. 10, Solo 
and Orch. 12, and Ped. 14), 44 pistons, and 24 couplers. 


At Coventry Cathedral, on October 10, seven hundred 
choristers from thirty-two churches joined with fine 
effect in the ninth annual festival of the Coventry 
Church Choirs Association. The canticles were sung 
to asetting by Brewer, and the anthems were Gibbons’s 
‘O Lord, increase my faith,’ and E. W. Navlor’s ‘ Be- 
hold, God is great.’ Mr. Harold B. Osmond conducted, 
and Dr. Harold Rhodes was at the organ. 


In conjunction with the Incorporated Association of 
Organists, the Royal College of Organists has arranged 
for Dr. Harold Darke to give a Lecture in Rushworth 
Hall, Liverpool, on December 2, at 7.30. Dr. Darke’s 
subject will be ‘The choice of Church Music.’ 
Members of the R.C.O. are cordially invited. No 
tickets are required 


The choir of Viewfield Baptist Church, Dunfermline, 
gave its tenth consecutive annual! oratorio performance 
on September 25, when ‘ Elijah’ was sung. Mr. A. B. 
Sheddon conducted, and the soloists were drawn from 
the choir 
Dunfermline Amateur Orchestral Society 


The choirs of Priory Place and Nether Hall Road 
Wesleyan Churches, Doncaster, joined forces in a per- 
formance of ‘The Creation’ on September 28. Mr 
Rawding conducted, and Mr. J. H. Grayson was at the 
organ 


The orchestra consisted of members of the 
Mr. F. J.C 


| Harold Darke’s Harvest Cantata, ‘The Sower,’ was 
| sung at Belfast Cathedral on October 13, the occasion 
| being the harvest festival service. 


| Mendelssohn’s ‘ Psalm 95’ was sung at Holy Trinity 
|Church, Nottingham, on September 29, under the 
| direction of Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson. 


An address | 
which | 


Ley will give an organ recital at St. 
Brooke Street, Holborn, on 


| Dr. Henry G 

Alban-the-Martyr, 

November 20, at 8 
RECITALS 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 

Marche Héroique, Lemare ; Variations de Concert 


Bonnet ; Dithvramb, Harwood ; Masonic March in 
E flat, Ellingford Fantasia on Darwell’s 148th, 
Darke Suite No. 1, Lyon 


Mr. Charles Stott, Cowdray Hall, Aberdeen—Sonata 
No. 1, Harwood ; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; Grande Piéce Symphonique, Franck ; Over- 
ture in G, Mendelssohn Overture in D minor, 
Handel 

Dr. Charles F Waters, St 
Rhapsody in C, Heathcote 
D minor, Sowerbutt Chorale 
Milford, C. Hylton Stewart, C 
C. H. Kit and F. H. Wood 

Mr. H. A. Bate, Parish Church, St. Mary Church, Devon 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach ; Allegretto 
in B minor, Guilmant; Prelude on ‘ London New,’ 
Grace. 

Mr. Charles I’. 

by-the-Sea 


Mary-le-Bow, E.C 
Statham ; Rhapsody in 
Preludes by Robin 

Charlton Palmer, 


on 


jowes, Wesleyan Church, Newbiggin- 
First movement (Symphony), Holloway ; 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Finale 
(Sonata No. 19), Rheinberger 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— 
Sonata in B flat, Arne Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Bach Rhapsody, Heathcote Statham ; 


Andante (Sonata in G minor), Tinel ; Postlude in D, 
Smart 

|Mr. Sidney S. Campbell, Chigwell Parish Church 
Concert Overture in C minor, Hollin Chorale, 
‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach; Pastorale, 
Franck ; Cornelius March, Mendelssohn 

Mr. Ernest E. Chasteney, Cromer Parish Church— 
Processional, Moussorgsky; Fugue, ‘St. Anne,’ 
Bach ; Toccata, Boéllmann 

Mr. H. C. Warrilow, Armitage Hall, National Institute 
for the Blind—Postlude in D minor, Stanford ; 


Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Franck ; Voluntary 
in G minor, Stanley fuba Tune, Norman Cocker 
Mr. Laurence Hudson, Parish Church, St. Mary Church, 
Devon—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; 
Allegretto and Presto (Sonata in G), Elgar; Fugue 
in A minor, Russell 

Mr. Reginald A. Jevons, Stamford Hil! Congregational 
Church, N.—Solemn March in C minor, Mackenzie ; 


Gigue Fugue, and Sonatina, ‘ God's time is best,’ 
Bach ; Introduction and Fugue, Reubke 
Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Holy Trinity, Llandudno— 


‘Valet will ich dir geben,’ Bach; Five 


, Handel ; 


Fantasia on 
short movements from the ‘ Water Musi 
Finale (Symphony No. 6), Widor 

Mr. Arthur R. Vickers, Holy Trinity, Llandudno 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Introduction and Fugue 
in E minor, Rheinberger. 

Mr. W. J. Comley, Southwark Cathedral—Overture to 
‘Tamerlane,’ Handel; Canzonetta No. 3, Reger ; 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Introduction and 
Passacaglia (Sonata No. 8), Rheinberger. 

Dalrymple, Canton Parish Church, Cardiff 

-Symphony No. 6, Widor; Largo and Allegro 
(Sonata No. 5), Bach ; Presto (Sonata in G), Elgar. 

Mr. George Pritchard, St. Ann’s, Manchester—Allegro 
Appassionata (Sonata in C sharp minor), Harwood ; 
Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Choralin A minor, Franck ; 
Légende and Scherzetto, Vierne. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. W. Harry Gabb, sub-organist, Exeter Cathedral. 
Mr. Reginald Goodall, choirmaster and organist, 
St. Alban-the-Martyr, Brooke Street, Holborn. 
Mr. Frank W. Grove, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Philip’s, Leyton. 
Mr. Owen H. Hickman, choirmaster and organist, 


St. Mary’s and All Saints’ Parish Church, Beacons- | 


field, Bucks. 
Miss Evelyn Mattinson, choir-trainer and organist, 
St. Barnabas’s, King Square, Goswell Road, E.C. 
Mr. Frank ,B. Porkess, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Margaret’s Episcopal Church, Newlands, Glasgow. 
Mr. Geoffrey Sandwell, choirmaster and organist, 
Christ Church, Lee Park, Blackheath. 

Mr. T. H. Whiten, choirmaster and organist, St. Paul's, 
Baybrook, Nottingham. 

Mr. W. Harold Wolfender, organist and director of the 
choir, Parish Church, Tadcaster, Yorks. 








Letters to the Editor 


BOLSHEVISM AND MUSIC 


SIR, 
Says: 
‘The late Dr. Eaglefield Hull came to the con- 
clusion that the music of Stravinsky was in some 
way the equivalent of the doings of Lenin and 
lrotsky ; and I am told that Mr. Percy Scholes has 


also proclaimed the revolutionary nature of Stra- | 
Europe and | 


vinsky. But it is in the West of 
issociated with the émigré and (presumably anti- 
Bolshevik) Russian Ballet that Stravinsky's music 
has its vogue and following. 


the field.’ 

On reflection, Mr. Boughton will, I feel sure, agree 
that it is hardly fair for any writer thus to pillory 
another writer on pure hearsay. If I have ever said 
anything connecting Stravinsky with the Bolsheviks 


and Mr. Boughton wishes to oppose me. tt would be | 


proper that he should give chapter and verse. But 
I can assure vou, Sir, I haven't. 

Further, I feel that it is proper that somebody should 
defend the reputation of the late Dr. Eaglefield Hull 
also against the charge of Mr. Boughton 

Am I right in supposing that the following passage 
from ‘Music: Classical, Romantic, and Modern’ 
p. 286), is the basis of the charge ? 

‘Next to Schénberg, Stravinsky is the greatest 
revolutionary in all music He is the Lenin or the 
lrotsky of music. Like them he shows a strong 
tendency to weld and conciliate, now that he has 
discovered the defects of the extremes of both 
methods. Though he is the complete Nihilist, this 
great repudiator of the musical culture of the past 
is nevertheless himself the creator of new forms, 
indeed of an altogether new art.’ 

It is evident that such a passage as that would not 
justify Mr. Boughton’s attributing to its writer, as he 
appears to do, a belief in a connection between the 


political revolution in Russia and the musical revolution | 


of Stravinsky. Dr. Hull simply says that, just as 


Lenin and Trotsky were political revolutionists, so | 


Stravinsky is a musical revolutionist, and that, just as 
Lenin and Trotsky later somewhat modified their 
principles, so has Stravinsky modified his. ‘ Like 
them’ is his keynote. A comparison of this sort is 
merely a literary device—rather aptly used in this 
case, I should say. 

Of course, Mr. Boughton may have in mind some 
other and really relevant passage, in which case I 
willingly withdraw, but after several careful readings 
of his article I have the feeling that the word ‘ revolu- 
tionary’ is with him a sort of verbal diminished 
seventh, a ‘Clapham Junction chord,’ switching the 


In your October issue Mr. Rutland Boughton 


In Soviet Russia the | 
classic and national-romantic schools of music hold | 


thought suddenly into new keys or rushing it off in 
| new directions, so that we hardly realise when we have 
| suddenly left music for politics, or politics for music. 
| Hence, if ever he feels called upon to charge any of 
|}us with errors that involve his use of that word, it 
| would be a desirable safeguard for us if he would kindly 
| quote our very words, and do so in sufficient context. 
For myself, I own I feel a certain intellectual fear of 
|}a man who, speaking of Palestrina, can base a claim 
| to ‘ impersonal spirit ’ on the fact that his name is not 
|that of a man but a city. My own name is the nam 
of four or five villages in the North of Engiand, and 
|Mr. Boughton’s of six or seven in the Midlands and 
| South, but I don’t see that we can base any fine claims 
to ‘impersonal spirit’ or just appreciation of * com- 
munal values’ on that, either for ourselves or for the 
ancestors from whom we proudly inherited those noble 
names. 

As for Botticelli, 


! 
} 
| 
| 


‘whose name was not his own ’— 
|what of that? How prove a man to be 
possessed of ‘impersonal spirit’ that he is called by 
the family nickname, first acquired by his brother, 
who (a base bourgeois, Mr. Boughton; a successful 
broker!) in turn got it because the sign of his shop 
| happened to be a ‘little barrel’ hanging over the 
| door ? 

It may seem rather unkind to suggest it (though 
it’s a compliment in a way), but does anyone so 
poetical as Mr. Boughton make a quite reliable writer 
when it comes to a matter of historical fact or critical 
argument ? We must all read Mr. Boughton thought- 
fully.—Yours, &c., Percy A. SCHOLES. 

Cornaux, Prés Chamby, 

sur Montreux, Switzerland 


does it 


THE AVERAGE LISTENER AND KEY 
RELATIONSHIP 

Sir,—A great amount of space in musical journalism 
seems to be occupied with the reactions of ‘ the average 
concert-goer.’ Properly, we must suppose, this ques- 
| tion can only be explored as a branch of psychology. 
| Certainly the facts that emerge as to the music-lover’s 
| consciousness of key-relationship, or his lack of concern 
with musical structure, will not help us as critics or 
analysts. Neither could a composer of symphonic 
| works solve any problems in structure by being re- 
| minded that to the ‘ average listener’ structure is the 
| last consideration, as Mr. Hugh Arthur Scott asserts. 

In his article ‘ The Question of Key-Relationships,’ 
this writer says: ‘ The vast majority, I am convinced, 
simply do not pay the slightest attention to this aspect 
of the work at all. They are perfectly content to 

| enjoy the music from moment to moment as It proceeds, 
| following the composer contentedly into whatsoever 
keys he chooses to take them’ (italics mine). By hypo- 
| thesis, then, the composer has chosen, and has not 
tossed a halfpenny, so that the ‘ perfect content’ of 
the hearer may be supposed to be due, in part at any 
|rate, to an underlying logic of key-successions, tran- 
sitions, and return, divined by the composer if 
| unperceived by the vast majority. 

The fact is, we can no more have symphonies without 
the art of construction than we can have liners or the 
Forth Bridge. Mr. Scott professes to find the position 
‘really amusing.’ Sodol. The first-saloon passenger 
is a very necessary person (like the concert-goer), but 
I am not so sure that he is given to uproarious laughter 
at contemplating the intricacies of the engine-room. 
| He may, of course, never give the propellors a thought, 

but he is perhaps aware that such things as a well- 
designed ship are necessary to his comfort and even 
'safety. Not everyone who crosses the Forth Bridge 
| could appreciate the calculations of stresses and strains, 
|the dead-weight, or wind-resistance per square inch. 
Most of us enjoy the view and the ‘sensation.’ All 
|we must not do, it seems to me, is to reserve our 
| derision for the expert who does all these things, nor 
'deny the practical use of the science and art of 
engineering. 
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I cannot see any ‘ special pleading’ in noting the | 
rather elementary fact that G flat can be an F sharp| 
link to D major, as I take it that equal temperament | 
is an affair of practice and not a mere theory. | 

As a test of structure, I have just had played to me 
the Prélude, Choral, and Fugue of César Franck. We | 
had the Prelude in B minor (as written), the Choral | 
through E major to C sharp minor (instead of through 
E flat to C minor), and so, a semitone higher to the 
end of the Fugue (in C major!). According to the 
‘vast majority,’ all that was lost was Franck’s modu- | 
lation at the link of the Prelude and Choral. Anyone 
able to appreciate the ‘three-in-one’ unity of the 
whole would know that the structure had been upset 
for its last two-thirds, not merely ‘ kinked’ in the 
link-bar between Prelude and Choral. 

Let us consider the ‘ concert-goer ’ in every way, but 
we are scarcely willing to learn that if structure is be- 
vond his comprehension, then there is no such thing for 
the expert or the composer to worry about.— Yours, &c., | 
Ronatp B. Hurry. 


over College 
Dover College. 
| 
} 


OPS. v. TITLES 

Sir,—I am not a regular reader of the Musical Times 

does this deal a death-blow at any opinion I may 
express on musical matters ?—but a friend showed me 
the September issue at 10.30 to-night and invited me | 
to ‘ weep all over the floor.’ I declined to do anything | 
of the sort. Instead, I read what ‘ Feste ’ had to say, | 
and now I want to know, ‘ Who is Feste’? I suspect | 
of course I should not, but I do) that he is the extremely | 
journalistic-looking person whose articles on the} 
Salzburg Musical Festival I read with great pleasure | 
this year (1). * 

But no matter who ‘ Feste’ is. The point is that 
a pull at the musical leg seems to have jarred a gouty | 
foot, like a recent pull at the artistic leg by someone | 
much more famous than a poor, insignificant reporter, 
a mere provincial, a dealer in second-hand journalese 
I am sure ‘ Feste ’ would have loved to write like that 
if it was not so lowering And, of course, I am laying | 
myself open to all sorts of retorts by saying this.) 
However, having incited some person unknown to| 
growl at me in a strange paper—and belonging myself | 
to that awful rising generation of self-assertive, forward 
fools—I am going on with the battle; it will have to} 
be an offensive war waged in the enemy’s territory, | 
unless ‘ Feste’ recognises the existence of such a| 
‘happy-family ’ paper as the Gramophone (2). But | 
perhaps it would be unfair to Mr. Compton Mackenzie | 
to make use of his paper, unless my Scottish name— | 
and ancestry, I assure you—bring him down plump on | 
my side. I would have made this an open letter to} 
the press if I had known who ‘ Feste ’ was, or if I had | 
possessed sufficient distinction to make a mountain of | 
such national importance out of a molehill of such | 
personalities. Still, one must jest with the clown in| 
his own motley. (‘Feste’ is a clown, isn’t he? And | 
he says, ‘ I shall never begin if I hold my peace.’) 

I have walked the streets of Carlisle to-night ; there | 
was a touch of frost in the air, and cold, clear stars, 
like the eyes of thought, were wakening instant by 
instant in the sky. I have thrashed out ‘ Feste’s’ 
arguments in my own mind, and have come to a number | 
of conclusions. They are (a) ‘ Feste’ is very 
inconsistent ; (b) ‘ Feste’ is very vague and incon- | 
clusive ; (c) ‘ Feste,’ like all good journalists, cuts his | 
losses ; (@) There are one or two points on which, like | 
all bad journalists, I shall have to withdraw; (e) | 
‘ Feste ' must have been very hard up for some subject 
on which to base his monthly article (3) (this is not} 
retractation ; it ’s modesty) 

‘ Feste’s’ inconsistency is very apparent in his | 
explanation of how easy it is to use numbers or keys. | 
He attempts to veil that inconsistency in mists of 
vagueness and indecision. In that he reasons soundly. 
The brooding impressiveness of the Matterhorn is 





* The numbers refer to the points in ‘ Feste’s’ 
—Ebprtor 


answer on p. 1019. 


| their numbers.’ 
| between 


| why 


| was once so young that it had no tradition. 


immeasurably increased when its head is lost in the 
clouds. ‘ Feste’ appears to favour the use of keys, 
but when two works by the same composer are in the 


| same key he uses a title to distinguish between them, 


although the opus number would surely be the correct 
thing from his point of view. Finding that he has 
been unconsciously admitting the merits of the 
labelling system, ‘ Feste’ attempts a Shavian twist 
which does not quite come off, because, instead of 
advancing an unanswerable argument in favour of 
numbers, he merely quibbles. The chorus of label- 
mongers, he explains, will rush in gleefully at this 
point and cry, ‘ You are admitting the necessity of 
the title!’ ‘ Not a bit of it,’ says ‘ Feste.’ ‘ If these 
few sonatas had not been nicknamed, numbers would 
have been easy; we should have made a point of 
overcoming the very slight difficulty of memorising 
But why were names ever used at 
all? (4). Because the musician found the language of 
the amateur more to his liking than the terms of his 
own trade 

Furthermore, ‘ Feste’ tries to draw a 
1 titles that have become traditional and a 
brand new set. Admittedly there is a difference—but 
should there be That is my rebellious view 
The ancient and venerated is often deceptive—a 
dandelion swollen by into a sunflower. An old 
oak chest is generally worm-eaten (‘ Feste ’ will say a 
modern chest is immature and generally warps) (5), 
and Queen Victoria’s reign was not as peaceful as we 
were led to understand at school. A traditional title 
A small 
race of titles was born and has grown up in harness ; 


distinction 


age 


| why should their birth-rate decline just because this 
| happens to be the 20th century ? 


However, to get back to my conclusions. I can 
only speak from experience as to who calls the Bach 
work the ‘ Philadelphians.’ I have heard it so called 
on numerous occasions. The argument about changing 
the name in fairness to any subsequent better per 
formance hardly applies in a world in which very little 
is fair. If the name was established there would be 
no rush to change it. Suppose an Arch-Labeller did 
not find ‘ Appassionata’ to his liking for Beethoven, 
Op. 57. He would not seek to have it changed (6). 
‘ Feste ’ may not like the label ‘ Television,’ which has 
been attached to that discovery. He does not disclaim 
it on the score of its being brand new. ‘ Feste’ is well 
on the mark about the ‘ Big Three’ trio, and I am 
only sorry he was not equally roused by ‘ Death and 
the Man ’ for Schubert, Op. 163. That is a suggestion 
with which I am not satisfied ; but perhaps ‘ Feste ’ 
admits ‘ Death and the Maiden,’ and felt in fairness 
bound to let the masculine version alone. 

Those are my withdrawals. But look at ‘ Feste’ 
cutting his losses. No mention of ‘ The Three Graces ’ 
for Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4; or of Schubert’s 
‘Zephyr’ Sonatina (Op. 137, No. 1); or of the 
‘Joachim’ Concerto for Brahms’s Op. 77 (7). Yet lam 
very pleased with those suggestions—that sounds like 
conceit, and it is. I do not find Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony melancholy ; I do find a bigger suggestion 
of the folk-song in Grieg’s C minor Sonata than in any 
of the others; and, so far as I am concerned, there is 
a carnival spirit in Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8. 

There is no one for whose opinions I have a greater 
respect than a good critic’s—but the critics broke 
Keats’s heart (temporarily ?). Critics, however, on 
the whole are a self-centred, superior kind of people 
who have so surrounded themselves with masses of 
information and technicalities that they fail, in eight 
cases out of ten, to see the point of view of the ordinary 
person, or to grasp what he appreciates Surely 
* Feste’ will grant me this much—that the majority 
of people just cannot be bothered to listen to good 
music (8). They think ‘ Sonny Boy ’ soup is easier to 
swallow ; and it has become a pose with many people 
to say, ‘I can’t listen to chamber music (high-brow 
stuff, orchestral stuff}.’ In the same way one can hear 
people say, ‘I can’t read Dickens (Scott, Thackeray).’ 
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Four years ago I would not have walked six yards or 
paid sixpence to hear a piece of good music well played. 
Thank Heaven I had an intolerant head master who 
dinned music into my ears, and a friend who talked 
gramophone, gramophone, gramophone—and not 
merely talked but demonstrated. 

At least ten people in Carlisle alone with whom I 
have discussed this question of names v. numbers 
agree with me that a number conveys absolutely 
nothing to their minds. ‘ Feste’ refers to a corre- 
spondent who finds many of the opus numbers highly 
significant. The mere mention of Op. 111, he says, 
suggests the later Beethoven. Then surely the mere 
mention of K. 200 should suggest the later Mozart! 
Yet this was an early work. ‘Grove’ says: ‘ The 
opus number has nothing to do with the date of 
composition. Thus some early works, both of Schubert’s 
and Mendelssohn’s, were published (posthumously) with 
very late numbers. Several mistakes have occurred 
in the numbering of Beethoven’s works in various 
editions.’ So the impression conveyed by numbers 
to anyone impressed by them—is likely to be as false 
as ‘ Feste’ would lead one to suppose some of my 
suggestions are (10) Black’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians ’ says, ‘ The opus number shows either the 
order in which a composition was begun or that of 
publication.” Does a knowledge of either of these 
facts help one to appreciate the music better ? Before 
long we shall be making mathematical comparisons 
os Mozart K. 200 
Thus =— —— 
Beethoven 111 
by letting Beethoven equal x and his introspective 
qualities equal y, and taking into account his age and 
output, someone will demonstrate that he could not 
possibly have been deaf. 

Why won’t everyone who likes music try to educate a | 
friend to it? (11). Now comes therub. From personal 
experience I contend that names help. We can all 
remember the names of our friends. Can we remember | 
their telephone numbers ? The same thing applies (12). 
It is only to the musician, or to the expert critic, that | 
opus numbers, or keys, come glibly. The terms of the 
trade are bound to please the tradesmen best, and they 
are loth to part from them, even though the sacrifice 
would be to the good of a people degenerate in musical 
taste. Already we are half-way to using names for 
numbers. There are no half-measures about the use 
of names in any of the other arts, so let us go the whole 
way towards names. The correspondent who finds | 
significance in numbers says no fancy title could do 
justice to Beethoven, Op. 111. Yet Walpole does 
justice to the greatness of a great book with a simple 
title, ‘ The Cathedral.’ Surely the same can be done in 
music (13). Numbers only began to come into general 
use at the time of Mozart, and already they are falling 
into disuse, for the moderns give names to their 
creations (14). : 

It is inconceivable that a system redolent of com- 
mercialism can continue, and that, at the same time, | 
music can become more widely and truly appreciated | 


between composers. Or 


, 


(15). A popular appeal has to be made, either to the 
senses or to the vanity of the public, before they will 
appreciate classical music. There is something psycho- | 
logically repellent about numbers. Is it not better to} 
make that appeal through a harmlessly attractive name | 
rather than by writing down to the public ? Would | 
not ‘ Feste’ rather hear Beethoven’s ‘ Three Graces’ | 
Symphony than Hiram Caleb’s tone-poem, Op. 1, No. 2| 
(' Big baby, your eyes are just the cutest blue’) ? (16) 
There, I have talked too long (17), and I feel too | 
serious now to be flippant about names and numbers. 
In the name of heaven what does it matter what we cail | 
anything (18) so long as we bring the beauties of | 


| 
Why should we tolerate those kind of people? (9). | 


| wel] known in this country.”’ 


[‘ Feste’ replies: ‘Mr. Blyth has used so many millions 
of words, that I will try to balance things by using 
few. For convenience I number the points taken : 

(1) I’m not. 

(2) I read it from cover to cover. 

(3) I wasn’t. 

(4) Mainly for commercial reasons. 

(5) I don’t; I judge chests as I do musical works 
and titles—strictly on their merits 

(6) The title ‘Appassionata’ was conferred by 
Beethoven’s publisher, and apparently not disapproved 
of by the composer; the title ‘ Philadelphians’ is 
conferred by Mr. James Donald Blyth, of Carlisle. 
‘ Appassionata ’ fits: ‘ Philadelphians’ doesn’t. 

7) They were omitted to save space. I disliked 
them almost as much as the ones I pilloried. 
(8) Then why bother them Let 

without 
(9) Because 


them go 


it takes all sorts to make a world 


(10) Entirely misleading opus numbers are the 
exception. 
(11) I’ve been doing it pretty well all my life. 


(12) Good Heavens! 


(13) Walpole’s book is about a cathedral ; hence its 
title. Beethoven’s Op. 111, is about—what When 
Mr. Blyth can tell me, I’ll admit his right to give ita 
label 

(14) Some moderns and some creations. It all 


We rarely find the moderns 


depends on the form. 
symphonies, or chamber 


giving names to sonatas 
works. 

(15) Most titles are used for commercial reasons 
Mr. Blyth’s conception of rigid publishers sticking to 
‘Ops’ because a title would restrict sales, is the richest 
of all his many unconscious jokes. 

(16) I didn’t know Beethoven wrote such a 
symphony. I should prefer it to the tone-poem on 
general principles, of course, because I like Beethoven 
better than Caleb. 

(17) Cries of ‘No, no! Goon!’ 

(18) If it doesn’t matter what we call anything 
“Symphony No. 4’ is as good as ‘ The Three Graces,’ 


| besides having the advantage of being the title used by 


the composer. 

(19) Bunkum! If space permitted I could give a 
yard-long list of works great and small, from Handel's 
Largo to Beethoven's fifth Symphony, the beauties of 
which were widely and fully appreciated by generations 
and millions throughout the civilised world long before 
the crusade on behalf of titles was started.’ 


Sr1r,—In connection with the discussion on ‘ Ops. v 
Titles ’ going on at present in the Musical Times, I think 
the following lines from ‘ The Organ Works of Bach,’ 
by Harvey Grace, would be of interest to your readers 
From p. 227 A title is a great help to a piece of 
music, and undoubtedly ‘‘ St. Anne’s Fugue ”’ is far 
more appealing than ‘‘ Fugue in E flat.’’ "Yours, &c., 

65, Brisbane Street, FRANK SMITH. 

Greenock 

[We sent this letter on to Mr. Harvey Grace, who 
replies: ‘Mr. Smith should have quoted the context. 
After alluding to the great popularity of the E flat 
Fugue I go on to say: ‘‘ The sources of popularity, 
however, are as curiously mixed as human motives, 
and it is probable that this Fugue owes much of its 
vogue to its apparent connection with Croft’s hymn- 
tune (‘St. Anne’), as well as to the fact of its having 
been one of the first of Bach’s organ works to become 
That a title is a great 
help to a piece of music is indisputable, but the 
title must be justified. It must have been conferred 
by the composer, or must have evolved itself as a 
result of a thematic feature or coincidence (as in the 


thought in sound to a wider and fuller appreciation by | case of this Fugue) or of some personal or historical 


a nation willing to learn if properly led (19) ? — 
Yours, &c., James DonatpD BLYTH. | 


Lowther Street, 
Carlisle 





association (e.g., the Rasoumovsky Quartet). 


| classics. 
with vour contributor ‘‘ Feste 
i ; 


I made 
no plea for the general tacking on of titles to the 
On the contrary, I am entirely in agreement 
’’ in this matter.’] 
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THE KNELL OF ROMANTICISM 

Srr —At the risk of being accused by Mr. Edwin 
Evans of wilful-ear-stopping, some of us cannot let pass 
without a challenge his statement on p. 894 of your 
October issue that ‘ the knell of romanticism had been 
audible to the alert ears of Diaghilev before 
people were ready to speed its parting P 
‘most people’? I don’t know them, and I know no 
one who does. Mr. Evans is too old a hand to believe 
and too wise, I should hope, to pretend to believe— 
that the ‘ advanced ’ coteries, and the clingers round 


the Russian Ballet’s social skirts, ever were very 
numerous or at all important 
Without necessarily sharing Ernest Newman’s 


opinion (in the Sunday Times of October 6) of Diaghilev’s 
‘malign influence,’ many musicians who look with 
good hope to the future are glad to believe with 
E. N., that ‘ the days of quackery and mountebankery 
are over, at any rate in this country, never, one hopes, 
to return, either in musical criticism or in musical 
journalism.’ 

A pendant to Mr. Evanss panegyric might well be 
written, showing that Diaghilev’s influence was not 
by any means always good for our art. Some of the 
performances he put forward in later days, applauded 
though they were by the tasters of novelty, gave little 
but offence to musicians trained to seek recognisable 
ind logical beauty Mr. Evans really cannot, in these 
saner days, ‘get away’ with that ‘ knell of romanticism.’ 
It may be rung, performance, by 
composers desperately anxious to get away from other 
people's paths, and pitifully unable, for the most part, 
to distinguish between fruitful originality and pointless 
eccentricity ; but Mr. Evans knows as well as you 
and I do that he will never get the big body of reason- 
able, keen musicians in this country to join him in 
community knelling. The exercise has nowadays no 
more value than that of keeping up the kneller’s 
courage in the significant silence with which this 
rounding upon romanticism is received. 

How absurd to speak of romanticism as if it were 
dead! Ifitis, what has taken its place in the affections 
of intelligent music-lovers ? One or two of the young 
moderns are proving their worth—Walton, Lambert, 
perhaps Bliss. But what are they among so many 
palterers with our art? We welcome ftheiy work 
because it has some roots in the past, and justifies its | 
difference by its distinction and purpose. It is going 
somewhere. Where are the young Frenchmen and 
Russians, most of them, going, and where go those 
ill-found, rudderless ships, their British imitators ? 
Ring a knell for them, if vou will, Mr. Evans, but do 
not ask us to take seriously the easy dismissal of 
romanticism as a thing outmoded. We have had ten | 
years of post-war music, and we know it too well 

The day for pooh-poohing the past has gone. It was 
a great time while it lasted, and lots of cheeky little 
boys had fun twisting music’s tail; but some of them 
have grown up, and out of their urchinry ; and others 
we smacked into sense, if not into sensitiveness. It is 
sad to see Mr. Evans still tolling his melancholy bell, 
unconscious, apparently, that the corpse is not the | 
one he hoped to see interred, but another—that of the 
eccentric and futile extremism he still labours to 
commend to a world far too sensible to accept it.— 
Yours, &c., 


as a solo 


* SPES. 
IS SINGING SIMPLE ? 

S1r,—I shall be pleased if I can simplify the state- 
ments in my article which have puzzled Mr. Cobill. 
He asks if it is really suggested that a man can tune 
a whispered ‘Ah.’ To express a little differently what 
is said in my article, I would say that when a man 
sustains a whispered ‘ Ah’ and finds that the sound | 
of this whisper is the note C (an octave above third 
space, treble clef), he has obtained a position of 
resonance which belongs alone to the vowel. I would | 
further suggest that the vowel ‘ ee’ be first whispered. | 
This will often sound the wished-for C, which is an octave 
above the ‘ah which has been the difficulty. 


most | 
Who are | 


I am not concerned with the discussion of the theories 
of Mr. W. S. Drew and others, which Mr. Cobill has 
introduced extraneously. 

When there is doubt about the whisper, it would be 
better merely to think the vowel and watch the natural 
movements of the tongue and lips. This is in agree- 
ment with Mr. Cobill’s statement. One can often 
think of a note and try to sing it. 

When thinking the vowels only, the tongue and lips 
form naturally and unconsciously the shape appropriate 
to each vowel. The whispering can also form these 
shapes. When tuning the vocal cords to the note 
the difficulty is to retain the unconscious position of 
tongue and lips, and yet control the pressure of the 
breath necessary to the note travelling over the 
auditorium 

The remainder of Mr. Cobill’s letter supports my 
views. He has written courteously, and I reply in the 
hope of solving his difficulty.—Yours, &c., 

11, Heather Gardens, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARI 

Golders Green, N.W.11. 


Str,—I note that a correspondence has begun in 
vour columns on the above subject. So far as I know, 
the one man who has cleared away the accumulated 
fog of centuries from the theory and practice of the 
mechanics of singing is Mr. Ernest G. White, the 
results of whose lifelong study are embodied in ‘ The 
Voice Beautiful’ (J. M. Dent and Winthrop Rogers 
Practical work according to Mr. White’s ‘ Sinus Tone 
Production ’ method and under his guidance is both 
safety and simplicity itself; the placing of the voice 
in the appropriate sinuses is reduced by him to a 
science so intelligible and an act so simple that neither 
teacher nor pupil need work in the dark. The vocal 
and medical results of Mr. White’s discoveries seem 
to justify his theories in full—Yours, &c., 

E. Douctas TAYLER 
(Supervisor of Musical Education for New 
Zealand Govt. Schools and Training Colleges 
84, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey 


MUSIC AS HANDMAID 

Sir,—Mr. Watson quotes me as saying that ‘ Music 
is but a willing handmaid to scenic art.’ ‘ Feste’ calls 
this a ‘ dictum,’ and subtly indicates the horror with 
which it inspires him. Neither Mr. Watson nor‘ Feste 
(I must regretfully conclude) had read my article with 
sufficient care. I hardly expect that the casual 
products of my leisure hours should be regarded as 
material for profound study, but it might be a good 
thing if correspondents and contributors would 
examine the actual text a little more closely before 
making their comments public. I never made any 
generalisation to the effect that music was a handmaid 
to scenic or any other kind of art. My views on the 
value of pure music are virulent enough to receive 
even ‘ Feste’s’ approval. 

My statement referred to the conditions which 
governed the staging and performance of the English 
masque and musical plays under the Stuarts. As 
quoted by Mr. Watson it appears as a generalisation 
about music as a whole. ‘ Feste’ goes one step further 
and labels ita‘ dictum.’ I hope I may not be accused 
of false modesty if I say that I should never dream of 
giving public expression to anything so devastatingly 
final.— Yours, &c > J. A. WESTRUP. 

Dulwich College, S.E.21. 

‘ Feste ’ writes : ‘ Peccavi ! I had read Mr. Westrup’s 
article with due care and appreciation, and deserve ail 
the hard things he says for having forgotten the con- 
text of the remark quoted by Mr. Watson.’] 


SOPRANOS ARE RARE 
S1r,—May I beg you as a special favour to publish 
this letter ? 
I do not seek to prolong this discussion. I think 
your decision to close it is wise, taking into consideration 
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certain peculiar circumstances connected with it. 
I should regret to feel that any of the more reasonable 
of vour readers should think that I am ‘ letting them 
down ’ in any way. 

[ am perfectly certain of the truth of the assertion 
I have made with respect to the scarcity of real 
sopranos, though so much scepticism has been ex- 
pressed on the point. Time will prove the truth of 
what I have written. But in the meantime I am 
willing to help, in ways other than prolonging the 
discussion, all who are really interested in the mattcr. 

In my last book, called ‘ The Central Point in Beau- 
tiful Voice Production,’ there is contained information 
with respect to the legitimate use of the lighter pro- 
ductions, but chiefly the fullest information as to the 
full voice, its significance, the mechanism which must 
be brought into action, and the method employed to | 
do so. I will send a copy of this book gratis to any 
of your readers who cares to apply for it. I will also 
send a booklet dealing with the special point alone. 

Finally, to prove the absolute sincerity of mv 
conviction that true sopranos are deplorably scarce, I 
will ask your permission to make the following offer. I! 


will gladly give £20 to any of those who have wriicen 
during this discussion for the best three or four real 


sopranos they may send me within one year from this | 
date. Ishall be glad to arrange interviews. If, at the 
same time, these ladies possess normal health and 
strength and the necessary artistic abilitv, J «will give 
them free tuition tiil they are ready for first-class pro- | 
fessional work By certain help and interest I am able 
to guarantee (by legal agreement) that they shall be able 


to obtain first-class positions. I trust that this may 
be considered a fair offer.—Yours, & 
4, Albany Mansions, H. TRAVERS ADAMS 
S.W.11 
With this letter, and Mr. Travers Adams's article 


on p. 986, this subject is dropped.—EpITor 


A GERHARD?T CRITi( 

Sir,—Since it fell to me during a number of years to 
criticise Elena Gerhardt’s concerts in the Musical 
Times, perhaps some rejoinder is called for from me 
to Mr. C. W. Orr’s frantic outburst against those who 
—possibly having had longer experience of great singing 
than he, or a more special knowledge of vocal technique 

-have felt it their duty on various 
mention the shortcomings in this celebrated singer's 
art, a duty the more clearly indicated since some of 
the leaders of English criticism have been blind to 
the defects in their idol 

Mr. Orr is ‘annoyed.’ It is a common attitude of 
persons with more enthusiasm than judgment, when 
they notice that others have not so completely lost 
their heads at a musical entertainment. Some of us 
believe that there is a virtue in the critical faculty ; 
naturally those who exercise it expect to be accused 
of ‘malice’ when they are not stampeded by the 
applause of the crowd on the floor of Queen’s Hall. 

Mr. Orr, who uses such words as ‘ Lilliputian sharp- 
shooters,’ ‘verbal acidity,’ ‘ midget critics,’ and 
‘ guttersnipery,’ will not mind my being equally frank 
(though I do not propose to emulate his Billingsgate) 
and saying that the listener who can find in Madame 
Gerhardt’s art a well-rounded perfection has no doubt 
a kind heart and musical enthusiasm, but is unculti- 
vated, inexperienced, and unperceptive. Let me 
mention a few home truths. (Madame Gerhardt’s 
admirers have brought these upon her.) 

The critical listener who has heard her regularly is 
slightly oppressed by a kind of machine-made certainty 
in her performances. We know precisely, after a little, 
what Madame Gerhardt will do with any song. We} 
know her characteristic mood of noble placidity, and that 
once outside this mood she has little to say. I have| 
heard her more than once sing Schubert’s ‘ Winter- 
reise’ complete. The evening has begun with very real | 
pleasure, due to Madame Gerhardt’s admirable German 
enunciation and the equable flow of her tone in the 


occasions to 


But | 


middle register; it has ended in a climax of irritation 
due to the singer’s monotonous style, which can be 
put down only to a narrowly limited mind. It would 
be unkind to point to Madame Gerhardt’s utter failure 
when she leaves her particular ground of Schubert and 
Brahms—for we do not expect an artist to be universal. 

The faults in Madame Gerhardt’s technique are surely 
to be insisted upon, considering that the enthusiasts 
set her up as a model for all young aspirants. Surely 
even the ignoramus must have noticed the defects in 
Madame Gerhardt’s breath control. Her audible breath- 
taking is for me, I confess, an infliction. And the 
effect of this comes out in her tone. She has no 
reserves with which to build up a big climax, and her 
fortissimos in the high part of her voice are shrill and 
generally of a most unpleasant quality. 

Madame Gerhardt is, of course, within her limitations 
a very fine and distinguished artist If these limitations 


must be so bluntly indicated, the fault lies with the 
fatuous excesses of her admirers.—Yours, &c., 
31, Leigh Street, W.C.1. H. J. KIMBeE.t. 


VOICE PRODUCTION 

Sir,—tThe article in your September issue by Herbert 
Hilton is very interesting, but it gives nothing away 
Does he publish his system ? Charles Lunn published 
his system in ‘ Philosophy of Voice,’ and if 1 had not 
studied it I should not have understood Mr. Hilton's 
sayings. Lunn gave everything away, so that if a 
student could understand English he might train him 
self in the art of song if the services of a master of song 
were not available. I would Has any singing 
master or singing mistress ever done anything of the 


ask, 


kind in this country Yours, &c., D. L. ¢ 
Edinburgh 
ARE THEY UNMUSICAL ? 
Sir,—If asked, ‘How should one test a child’s 
musicality after about five or six years’ training ?’ 


most musicians would answer in effect 
1. By asking the pupil to imitate given sounds with 
the voice 


2. By testing his knowledge of relative pitch. 
3. By testing his recognition of rhythmic patterns. 
4. By testing his recognition of nuances and 


expression 

here are other tests, but the above are the chief 
ones usually recommended 

In a long experience of teaching music to school 
children, I find that about ninety per cent. of the 
musical children would satisfy an examiner in the above 
tests, but the other ten per cent. are a puzzling pro 
position For this reason After five years’ training 
their sight-singing is poor, they cannot write a simple 
tune from dictation, rhythm to them a mere 
jumble of notes, and they can name few notes played or 
sung to them 

They are ‘ unmusical,’ most people will say ; but how 
can this be true when they sing with perfect taste and 
in perfect tune, when expression and interpretation 
come naturally to them, when the blend of good 
technique and real insight and taste brings tears to 
the eyes of hardened adjudicators ? 

Year after year I have successes at musical Festivals 
with pupils such as these. Are they unmusical ? 
Yours, &c., JANET GORDON. 


seems 


Danesmoor Road, 
Manchester 


WHY NOT A MUSICIANS’ TRADE UNION ? 

S1r,—Many of us will be very glad to know that the 
I.S.M. has at least one member who believes that it 
should take up the attitude of atrade union. Recently 
a form was sent round the West of England in an en- 
deavour to revive the Bristol branch, but it was made 
very clear that it was mot a trade union. The doctors 
and lawyers have the strongest trade unions in the 
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country ; why not the musicians ? The members like 
myself who left the I.S.M. in disgust years ago would 
very quickly return if it meant business. 

The weakest scheme possible is the present Regis- 
tration Council attitude. We pay our guinea and 
get a receipt, but beyond that nothing is done to help 
us. We tried to start a registration course for music 
teachers at Bristol, and for three years the University 
offered a one-year course at a reasonable rate. It 
failed because our people can go to London for about 
four Saturdays and hear eight lectures, when they are 
uccepted on the register. Our local papers, as a result, 
are full of L.R.A.M.’s teaching for 10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d 
a term, while the Council makes no effort nor will 
permit an effort to let the public know the names of 
those capable of good teaching. Until the 1.S.M. and 
its Registration Council will come into the open and 
act on our behalf I keep my guinea for other purposes. 
—Yours, &c., ROBERT PERCIVAL 

10, Abbey View, Director, Bristo! Operatic School 

Bath 

WHAT IS A ‘ PROFESSIONAL MUSICIAN’ 

Sir,—Mr. Anderson in his letter on ‘ A Profession 
fit for Musicians to live in’ quotes Prof. Percy Buck 
as declaring that ‘ we are a trade union.’ But who 
are ‘we’? That is the whole trouble. The medical 
profession, which Mr. Anderson instances, is governed 
by a strict code of professional behaviour, to transgress 
which may mean being struck off the register of 
qualified practitioners. Only bandsmen, in music, are 
in any measure so governed 

The rest of us are made up of composers, executants, 
teachers, & wholly unorganized in any effectual 
sense. Resolutions passed by the N.U.T. are taken 
notice of, but who takes the slightest notice of resolu- 
tions passed by any specifically musical body ? 

Further, hundreds of persons teaching music are 
also teaching other subjects; hundreds have had no 
special musical training whatsoever. What then is 
the definition of a professional musician ? This seems 
to be the first point to settle 

One other thing. The ‘ finely-toned body politic 
Mr. Anderson demands will not be found until musicians 
wake up to the realities of a changing world. A deadly 
unreality too often broods over educational conferences 
in which musicians are concerned 

I am entirely in sympathy with Mr. Anderson's aims, 
but it is no use ignoring the difficulties in the way of 
their realisation.— Yours, &¢ ALEC ROBERTSON. 

363-367, Oxford Street, W.1 


DALCROZE METHOD 

Sir,—My attention has been called to a reply to a 
correspondent, ‘ E. B. (Birmingham),’ in your issue of 
September, 1929, p. 832 

The answer implies that it would be possible for the 
inquirer to teach the Dalcroze Method by the use of 
Monsieur Dalcroze’s teaching books only, and with no 
practical knowledge of the subject. 

I feel it only right to tell you that this is an entirely 
mistaken view. The Method is essentially a practical 
one. It would not be possible to acquire the necessary 
knowledge for teaching purposes without serious work 
with a trained teacher. How far, of course, such work 
should go would depend upon the nature of the classes 
to be taken. Generally speaking, Monsieur Dalcroze 
does not allow anyone to use his name in connection 
with his teaching unless they have taken the Teaching 
Certificate of one of the Dalcroze Training Schools— 
Geneva, London, New York, Paris. But exceptions 
are made in the case of the elementary schools. For 
the use of teachers in the latter, the London School 
of Dalcroze Eurhythmics organizes all over the country 
short courses in rhythmic movement, 
designed to give a knowledge of elementary exercises 
that can be used by the elementary school teacher. 
In this connection I would call your attention to the 


enclosed copy of a letter from Monsieur Dalcroze.— | 


Percy B. INGHAM, 
Acting Chairman. 


Yours, &c., 
17, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


especially | 


We add the text of the letter referred to by Mr, 
Ingham : 


‘Pupils who have not completed their studies in 
the Teachers’ Training Course (i.e., passed the 
Certificate or the Diploma examination) have not the 
right to give lessons in the Dalcroze Method, or to 
call themselves teachers authorised by Monsieur 
Jaques-Dalcroze. 

‘But if they are teachers of gymnastics or of 
singing they may adapt to their teaching all the 
exercises which they have learnt in their Dalcroze 
classes, provided they do not advertise themselves 
as teachers of the Dalcroze Method, and that they 
used such exercises simply as an aid to their ordinary 


lessons.’ 


WANTED: MORE WIDOR AND REGER 

Srr,—Will you allow me to appeal to all organists 
who have large organs to play the whole of Widor’s 
Symphonies from time to time ? Although the fifth 
is worked to death, one seldom or never hears the 
others. I would also appeal for Max Reger’s glorious 
Sonatas, which I never see performed at any recitals 
Surely when one considers the constant stream of 
visitors to London at all times of the year one ought 
to know where to go to hear the music one wants. A 
South African composer who has been here for many 
weeks gives the most disappointing accounts of the 
churches he has visited, and has gone from one to 
another to hear Max Reger, but, so far, in vain 
Yours, &c., A.M 

25, Grenville Park, S.E.13. 


GIFFORD 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF MUSICIAN’S 
LETTERS 

Sir,—A relative of that famous tenor soloist, Mr 
Charles Lockey (who was specially engaged by Mendels 
sohn to sing the tenor solos in the original performance 
of ‘Elijah’), has given me a_ bundle of letters, 
addressed to Mr. Lockey, written by many of the 
greatest musicians of the period. It is the wish of the 
donor that the proceeds of their sale shall be devoted 
to the Braille Centenary Festival Fund. 

Your readers might care to know of this unique 
collection, which includes letters written by Jenny 
Lind, Sims Reeves, Braham, Balfe, Bishop, Sterndale 
3ennett, Macfarren, Sir George Smart, Costa, Benedict, 
Hallé, Hatton, Horsley, Elvey, and others, also an 


envelope addressed to Mr. Lockey signed ‘C. D.’ 
(Charles Dickens). 
These letters cover what might be called the 


Mendelssohn-‘ Elijah ’ period. 

Charles Lockey is the subject of an article in Grove’s 
Dictionary (new edition, p. 225), and is the singer of 
whom Mendelssohn said: ‘A young English tenor 
sang ‘“‘ If with all your hearts’ so beautifully that I 
was obliged to collect myself to prevent my being 
overcome and to enable me to beat time steadily.’ 
This refers to the first performance of ‘ Elijah,’ at 
Birmingham, in 1846, under the composer’s direction. 

Lockey held appointments in the choirs of Magdalen 
College, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and in 1848 he was appointed a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. In 1859, at the age of thirty-nine, 
a throat affection unhappily deprived him of his voice, 
and he lived till 1901 in retirement at Hastings. 

The letters (which include an amusing and charac- 
teristic one from Lockey himself to his niece—the lady 


| who has offered the collection for sale) are open to the 


inspection of anyone who may care to communicate 
with me at the address given below.—Yours, &c., 
EDWARD WATSON 
(Organizing Secretary of the Braille Centenary 
Festival Appeal, 1929). 
National Institute for the Blind, 
224-6-8, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
(Continued on p. 1040.) 
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Competition Festival Record 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS: ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE, 
PERTH, SEPTEMBER 20 To 23 
Six years ago, at Edinburgh, the British Federation 
of Musical Competition Festivals held its first annual 
general meeting and Conference. This year the 
Federation paid its first return visit to Scotland ; Perth, 
the home of one of the livest and most idealistic 
Festivals in the movement, being selected for the 

annual meeting and Conference. 

fhe number attending was smaller than usual, 
representatives of English Festivals finding the distance 
a handicap. But the general opinion at the close was 
that the event was the happiest, and in some ways the 
most fruitful, of any yet held. 

Ihe delegates were received in the Lesser City Hall 


on the Friday evening by the Federation President, | 
Beresford (London), and the Chairman | 


the Rev. C. J. 
of the Scottish Area Council, Mr. David Martin (Perth). 
A pleasant social evening was spent, the usual varied 
musical programme being replaced by an exhibition 
of Scottish country dancing by Perthshire teams of 
children and grown-ups and an_ extraordinarily 
attractive series of action-songs presented by the 
Glasgo'y Orpheus Choir Sangspiel. 
ANNUAL REPORT 

rhe real business opened on Saturday morning with 
the annual general meeting, the Rev. C. J. Beresford 
presiding. The report of the Central Board was 
presented. 

The report stated that there were 209 affiliated 
Festivals, 528 individual general members, and 12 
life members. Sixty-eight thousand marking-sheets 
had been supplied to Festivals during the year—an 
imposing total. 

The Federation had again taken part in the National 
Summer Schools of Music Teaching at Oxford and 
St. Andrews, and in local Holiday Schools at Taunton, 
Peterborough, and Craigavad (Ulster), and had itself 
organized with much success an experimenta! Summer 
School of Chamber Music at Cambridge. 

The Carnegie Orchestral Loan Library was steadily 
increasing its catalogue and its usefulness to amateur 
orchestras. The details of the projected National 
Festival for mixed choirs to be held at Liverpool in 
July, 1930, under the xgis of the Federation, had now 
been finally adjusted, and syllabuses were ready for 
issue, 

The accounts of the Federation, despite the automatic 
decrease in the annual grant from the Carnegie 
Trustees, showed a slight surplus. A notable feature 
was the further reduction in the number of grants-in-aid 
required to be made to rural Festivals, a sterling 
tribute this to the far-sightedness of the Central Board's 
financial policy, which has gradually educated many 
Festivals up to becoming self-supporting without 
diminishing their loyalty to the central body. 

The report and accounts having been adopted, the 
meeting proceeded to re-elect the hon. treasurer, Mr. 
T. Driffield Hawkin, and elected Mr. F. H. Bisset to 
represent the general members on the Central Board 
in succession to Sir Henry Hadow. 

AWARD OF CERTIFICATES 

The annual Conference followed, Mr. Plunket Greene 
leading off with a proposal that it be a recommendation 
to all Festivals that certificates should not be awarded 
to competitors on the basis of an arbitrary number of 
marks, but that such awards should be left to the 
judges, with special consideration to school choirs. 
The proposal was accepted by the Conference, after 
discussion, but we venture the opinion that the Glasgow 
practice of awarding certificates on the basis of an 
exchange of views between adjudicators and executive 
carries the idea a step further, and is preferable. 


FUNCTIONING OF AREA COUNCILS 
Some discussion followed on the proposed re-organi- 
| zation of Area Councils, but as several of the Councils 
|had not yet reported their views, and there was a 
marked diversity of opinion among those which had, 
|it was again decided to postpone discussion 


| 
| 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING FACILITIES 

Railway travelling facilities were discussed, and it 
was elicited that definite progress was being made in 
the direction of securing concessions from the railway 
companies. 

REVISION OF MARKING-SHEETS 

After lunch the principal topic of the Conference, 
that of altering the arithmetical basis of the marking- 
sheets, was introduced by Mr. Plunket Greene, who 
proposed the abandonment of the existing system of 
dividing the standard hundred marks into five ‘ tech- 
nical ’ headings of ten each, plus fifty for ‘ interpretation 
and general effect,’ and the substitution of a fifty-fifty 
basis, i.e., fifty for ‘ proficiency ’ and fifty for ‘ inter- 
pretation,’ with the usual sub-heads for under-scoring. 
With Irish wit and Scots humour at their brightest in 
the speeches of Mr. Plunket Greene and Mr. Hugh S 
Roberton, and the support of other experienced judges 
and teachers such as Mr. George Dodds (Newcastle), 
Mr. Arthur Collingwood (Aberdeen), Major Bavin 
(London), and Dr. Keighley (Manchester), the proposal 
went through with a slickness which, at a Conference 
from which many of the leading minds in the Festival 
movement were absent, should not be too readily taken 
as representing the general state of opinion on the 
subject. 


| 


ADOLESCENT CHOIR SINGING 


Sir Arthur Somervell referred to his attack some 
years ago on adolescent solo singing at competitions, 
and explained that his objections did not at all apply 
to singing in choirs. He went on to advocate strongly 
what he described (erroneously) as a new class of 
competition for adolescent four- or three-part choirs 
of boys and girls from sixteen to eighteen years, and 
referred appreciatively to the work of this kind which 
had been developing in Scotland in some of the co-ed 
schools during the past four years. Further speeches 
along the same lines were made by Mr. Roberton, Mr 
Collingwood, Rev. H. G. Rogers (Carlisle), Rev. C. J 
Beresford, Major Bavin, and Mr. Herbert Wiseman 
(Edinburgh), in the course of which reference was made 
to the work of adolescent choirs at Festivals at Carlisle, 
Falkirk, Belfast, and Edinburgh. (None of the speakers 
referred to the outstanding pioneer work of this kind 
done at the Northern Counties Festival by Mr. Owen 
with the girls and lads of Inverness Academy.) 

ELOCUTION CLASSES 

Miss Rashleigh (Manchester) initiated a very frank 
and pointed discussion on elocution classes. It is good 
to see that Festivals are beginning to wake up to the 
enormities which are being perpetrated by some of the 
older-fashioned types of elocution adjudicator—and 
one or two of the newer ones. In the music classes, 
adjudicators have at least attained to a general sense 
of direction, but in elocution the paths of too many 
judges diverge into strange and tangled places. Here 
is a definite and urgent piece of work for the 
Associations for the speaking of verse, and it is up to 
them to tackle it. 

FUTURE OF THE FESTIVAL MOVEMENT 

The Conference closed with some talk about the 
‘Future of the Festival Movement.’ This was the 
| biggest and most pregnant theme on the agenda, but 
|coming at the tail-end of a crowded time-table, it 
}received scant courtesy and still awaits adequate 
| discussion. 

The delegates were entertained to tea by the Scottish 
Area Council, and listened to several groups of songs 
sung by Perthshire School Choirs and by the Glasgow 
Orpheus Junior Choir. Some of the delegates described 
the latter as the most remarkable children’s singing 
they had ever listened to. 
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ANNUAL DINNER 

In the evening the annual dinner was held in the 
Station Hotel. The Duchess of Atholl, a Licentiate of 
the Royal Academy, proposed the principal toast, and 
a number of members of the Perth Madrigal Society, 
under Mr. D. T. Yacamini, sang some groups of madri- 
gals very charmingly, the practice of having the 
banquetters attempt to do their own madrigal-singing 
in ‘the days’ being this year wisely 
abandoned 


as spacious 


SUNDAY ACTIVITIES 


On Sunday morning many of the delegates attended 
the Presbyterian service arranged for them in the 
historic St. John’s Church, Perth. In the afternoon 
a drive through some of the beauty-spots of the 
Perthshire Highlands was an attraction; and in the 
evening the large City Hall was crowded to its fullest 
capacity when Mr. Roberton directed, as only he can, 
an audience of over two thousand people in a Com- 
munity-singing Festival, based on traditional Scots 
psalm tunes. A fitting climax, this, to a week-end’s 
doings of which the general verdict was that the whole 
was greater even than the sum of all its parts. And 


what a happy thought of the Scottish Area Council 
to have the Lesser City Hall (where all the meetings 
were held) laid out and furnished as a comfortable 
free-and-easy lounge ! 

On the Monday many of the visitors, reluctant 
to depart, spent the entire day in making a more 
intimate acquaintance with the loveliness of the 
Highland mountains and lochs S. B. N. 

BLACKPOOL FESTIVAL 


FROM OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT 


[his Festival loses nothing in enterprise or in attrac- 
tive power for either student or audience. Despite its 
thirty vears’ activities, freshness of outlook is shown in 
choice of musk Last year the floods of com- 
enthusiasm threatened to interfere with 
its organization; last month the waters subsided 
slightly in the choral entries, consequent upon 
industrial and general economic disturbances in the 
North. But in many directions the judges reported 
a higher standard in music which never made con- 
cessions to possible inexperience, so it would appear 
that the problem of the ‘dud’ competitor is solving 
itself; more certain it that the best from many 
other centres of competitive effort flock to this Festival 
to get a fuller measure of their capacity in good 
company. ‘The study of the solo and smaller forms of 
concerted music of the Elizabethans forges ahead 
powerfully ; its audiences, too, are large, attentive, 
and enthusiastic 

My impression is that the juvenile string-playing is 
not keeping step, in the matter of improving standard, 
with that of pianoforte-playing for youngsters of the 
same age; this may be due to the greater accessibility 
of pianoforte teachers in many districts, and quite 
probably to the prevalent inability to spend money 
to-day on fiddles—a pianoforte in these industrial 
districts being more a part of furnishing outlay ! 

It is no good chanting jeremiads over the dearth of 
really high soprano and tenor voices in the face of 
hundred and eighty-three candidates re- 


its 
petitive 


1S 


over a 
spectively, for only talented ones could think of 
even ‘having a go’ at music of such lofty vocal 


contour; usually twice as many singers buy Black- 
pool music for inspection as actually enter. Reflect 
for a moment, too, on the fact of over two hundred 


between Warrington and Manchester, is a case in 
point, and this year she won the mezzo class and was 
included in the final six contraltos! Herbert Fish, of 
Rochdale, a tenor of whom more will be heard: 
vocally there is not much music which he could not 
face ; whether the deeper musical qualities are to be 
found in his nature, time alone can reveal; and thus 
we might enlarge on revelations in each group of voice 
All judges were agreed that in juvenile choral work 
there were evidences of greater penetration in the matter 
of interpretative insight than used to be the case, and 
such things as Gerrard Williams’s ‘ Foreign Craft ’ 
calculated to premium on such factors in an 
adequate preparation 

The probationary adult choral classes for combina- 
tions of singers too small numerically to compete 
the open classes of the final day were phenomenally 
large, and their standard quietly but surely advances 
Much the same can said of the choirs of tl 
Free Churches, and this year an increase of interest 
on the part of the choirs from the Anglican Churches 
was observable, one of those participating proving to 
the full the need for, and wisdom of, attendance at 
competitive Festivals 

On Saturday the entries were of more manageable 
proportions than a year ago, and during the morning 
the management had time on its hands. Felix White's 
‘Sirens ’ music revealed the soundness of musicianship 
of the ladies who sang it, but probably little lasting 
satisfaction had been derived from the study of this 
distinctly angular and unalluring musi rhe Wagner 
Venusberg music and a Kodaly gipsy song took them 
into fresh pastures. Blackpool Glee and Madrigal, 275 
Preston St. Cecilia, 274; Blackpool Lyric, 254 


is 


are 


set a 


be 


The big male choirs prepared Strauss’s ‘ Batt 
Song’ (much too high in its divided tenor parts 


sopranos studying Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Hymn to the | 
Sun,’ or a hundred and sixty tenors spending leisure | 


on Puccini's ‘None shall sleep to-night,’ and 
hundred baritones the mighty ‘ Prometheus ’ of Wolf. 


Never a Festival here passes without bringing to | 


light some unusually beautiful voice 
winner just yet, but numerous examples exist of 
consistent triers at Blackpool who eventually get into 
the coveted finals 


a) 


for comfort), Boughton’s more acceptable new com- 
position ‘ The Gentle Heart,’ and Bantock’s ‘ Fighting 
Téméraire,’ which brought the miners of Felling, in 
Durham, into the limelight of a sweeping victory at 
Blackpool with 277 marks, Clydebank following with 
268, and Skipton with 262 

The mixed-voice sight-test went to Blackpool Glee and 
Madrigal, as did also the chief honours in the Challenge 
Shield for Bach’s ‘ Sanctus,’ Elgar’s “Evening Scene, 
and Greville Cooke’s ‘O! to be in England.’ Black- 
pool Glee and Madrigal, 268; Golcar Baptist (near 
Huddersfield), 258; Bach Choir (Barrow-in-Furness), 
257 ; Huddersfield Vocal Union, 256. 

In the probationary mixed-voice group singing Bach, 


Elgar, and Leslie Heward works 1. Haltwhistle 
Vocal Union (Northumberland); 2. Ryecroft Vocal 
Union (Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs); 3. Read and 


Simonstone (near Burnley, Lancs). 


MeExXBoROUGH.—At the Festival on October 4 and 5 
there were four hundred entries and a good mustering 
of choirs. The first prizes were won by Bramley 
Ladies’ Choir (Mr. G. A. Holgate), Thurscoe Harmonic 
Male-Voice Choir (Mr. E. A. Smith), and Dronfield in 
the mixed-voice section (Mr. Hardwick). The only 
orchestra was that of Balfour’s, Sheffield. 

PertH.—The thirty-third Highland Mod, held at 
Perth on October 1-4, brought in over thirteen hundred 
entries. The chief aim of the Mod is to spread the 
knowledge and practice of the Gaelic language, with 
its literature and its music, and the tests for solo 
singers and choirs were sung in the Scots mother- 
tongue. A most interesting series of competitions 
resulted, and the performances were, on occasions, of 
a high standard. In the choral classes the successful 
choirs were Oban Gaelic Choir, Greenock Gaelic Choir, 
Inverness Gaelic Musical Association, and, in the rural 
class, Badenoch Gaelic Choir. 

WALLASEY.—There were a great number of com- 


perhaps not a | petitors at this Festival (October 8-12), which has shown 


y and rapid growth since it began ten years ago 
It was re- 


a stead 
with an afternoon of contests in a tent. 


Winifred Price, from a village | marked, however, that local organizations were still 
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reluctant to give their support. In the choral contests 
the chief awards went to Salford Vocal Society in the 
female-voice class, Sale and District Musical Society 
in the mixed-voice class, and to Gorton Male-Voice 
Choir. 

Other recent competitions have been those held at 
Cleckheaton, held under the North-Eastern Co-operative 
Union on September 28; the eighth annual Festival 
at Elsecar on September 21 ; the third Heanor Festival 
on October 2-5; the eleventh Festival at Leicester on 
October 11 and 12; the competitions of the Rothwell 
Co-operative Society on October 9 and 10 ; the Dawson 
Festival at Warrington on September 28, October 5 
and 14; and the Winsford Festival on September 21. 


PIANOLA COMPETITION 


A new departure will be made at next year’s Wimble- 
don Festival by the institution of classes for solo 
playing and song accompaniment on the pianola, and 
for the composition of pianola solos. There are also 
classes for ordinary musical composition, the successful 
works to be performed at the concert of the Wimbledon 
Symphony Orchestra in March. Particulars may be 
had from the hon. secretary, 79, Worple Road, 
London, S.W.19. 








The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Violinist and ‘cellist (gentlemen) wanted to practise 
with pianist. Trios by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Silas, &c. Must be good readers. Large library. 
L. S. P., 9, Castlenau Road, W. Kensington, W. 

Lady accompanist (classical) wishes to practise with 
singer, violinist, or ‘cellist—I. S., 111, Dynevor 
Road, N.16. 

‘Cellist wishes to join small party for mutual practice 
in South London.—G. W. Crark, 80, Ondine Road, 
S.E.15. 

Experienced pianist wishes to meet violinist and 
‘cellist for mutual practice. Richmond district.— 
L. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Young lady accompanist wishes to meet instrumen- 
talists or vocalists for mutual practice. Also keen 
on duet playing—J. McC., 31, Avenue Road, 
Highgate, N.6. 

Clarinet and oboe players wanted to join orchestra for 
charity work. Must be able to rehearse once a 
week.—Don Lawrie, 49, Inverness Terrace, W.2. 

Clarinet and trombone players wanted for amateur 
orchestra near Finsbury Park. Good opportunities 
for those desiring experience. Good library of a 
hundred pieces.—W. H. B., 19, Heathville Road, 
N.19. 

Young pianist wishes to meet violinist, or another 
pianist, for: mutual .practice. N. London district 
preferable.—S. A., c/o Musical Times. 

Violinist and pianist wish to meet ‘cellist for weekly 
trio practice. N.W. district.—L. B. B., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet amateur violinists or 
‘cellists for mutual practice—Mrs. Forp, 62, 
Bassett Road, W.10. 

Violinist, lst or 2nd, wishes to join good string quartet. 
Richmond or Kingston-on-Thames districts. Weekly, 
fortnightly, or Sunday practices—W. D. S., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Two capable amateur ‘cellists and four stringed basses 
wanted to join first-class amateur string orchestra, 
rehearsing Saturday afternoons in S.W. district. 
Good music only.—W. Price, 225, Burntwood Lane, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.17. 

Young bass singer wishes to meet pianist (advanced) 
for practice of good music. N. or W.-End of 
London.—A. R., 52, Hatherley Road, E.17. 

E 





Vocalist wishes to meet gentleman pianist for mutual 
practice. Would also accompany-if desired. Mus- 
well Hill district.—O. M. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Accompanist wishes to meet a really good violinist for 
practice of concertos, &c. West London.—PIanist, 
c/o Musical Times. 

The French-Speaking Y.M.C.A. requires two violinists 
and one viola player to complete orchestra.—15, 
Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C.1. 

Violinist wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice.— 
L. Roserts, 91, Delafield Road, Charlton, S.E.7. 

Violinist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to join good trio or quartet 
for classical music.—A. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Young gentleman pianist wishes to meet another for 
mutual practice. S.E. London.—B. F., c/o Musical 
Times. 

Amateur pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist 
and/or ‘cellist for mutual practice of sonatas and 
trios. New Milton or Bournemouth districts.— 
Trio, c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur instrumentalists required to form chamber 
orchestra to rehearse classical and modern music. 
Weekly practices in Holloway district.—ConDUCcToR, 
145, de Beauvoir Road, N.1. 

’ Cellist and viola player wanted to complete string com- 
bination. N. London.—CuHeELvio, c/o Musical Times. 

Amateur players of violin, viola, pianoforte, trumpet, 
and bass viol wanted for orchestra. Young players 
preferred.—W. E. VANNER,, 1, Queen Elizabeth 
Walk, Stoke Newington, N.16. 

All instruments wanted to complete amateur orchestra. 
Rehearsals on Wednesdays, at 8 p.m.—Hatt, 43, 
Sebert Road, Forest Gate. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The half-term expires on Monday, November 4. 

The Royal Academy and Royal College have 
organized, and arrangements have been made for 
carrying on, a Teachers’ Training Course, which has 
been accepted by the Board of Education as conferring 
graduate status on students passing the examinations. 
Such students will be examined on completion of the 
course bya joint board representing the two institutions, 
and will be created graduates of the Royal Schools of 
Music, London. 

The Opera Class has in preparation three operas— 
‘ Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Samsonand Delilah,’ and ‘ Valkyrie.’ 
Arrangements have also been made whereby members 
of the opera class desirous of studying any particular 
role in any particular opera may have special tuition 
in the works selected. 

Two ex-students of the opera class—Miss Jean Kemp 
and Mr. Arthur Fear—are now members of the Covent 
Garden Opera-Company, at present on tour in the pro- 
vinces, and Mr. John Barbirolli, the musical director 
and chief conductor of the Company, is also an old 
R.A.M, student. 

It was satisfactory to see the exceptional number of 
R.A.M. students, past and present, included in Sir 
Henry Wood's orchestra during the season of Promenade 
concerts at Queen’s Hall. 

The orchestral concert will take place at Queen’s 
Hall on the afternoon of Tuesday, November 26, when 
Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ will be given. Rehearsals 
are now in full swing, and it is hoped to maintain the 
high standard attained in the performance of the 
‘St. Matthew ’ Passion. Sir Henry Wood will conduct. 

The R.A.M. entries for the Christmas examination 
will be accepted up to November 12, if accompanied 
by a late fee of 5s. 

Miss Joan Coxon was presented with the gold medal 
of the Worshipful Company of Musicians at the Annual 
Livery Dinner at Stationers’ Hall, on October 29. 


The following awards have been made : Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship (female vocalists) to Edith M. Haslett 
(Ballymena), Florence E. Denman being highly com- 
mended, and Doris J. Sherringham commended ; John 
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Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship (female vocalists) to Mary 
Ann Jones (London) ; George Mence Smith Scholarship 
(female vocalists) to Mary Ellen Jones (Merthyr Tydfil), 
Margery R. Davy being commended; Ada Lewis 
Scholarship (male vocalists) to Cecil H. Cope (Lichfield), 
David G. Hill being highly commended ; Ada Lewis 
Pianoforte Scholarship to Mary G. Johnstone (Saltash), 
Alfred Nieman being very highly commended, and 


Angelique de Reyghere, May V. Dumas, and Phyllis E. 


Lavers commended ; Ada Lewis Violin Scholarship to 
Beatrix E. Marr (London) ; Ada Lewis ‘Cello Scholar- 
ship to Beryl R. M. Burridge (Bournemouth), Florence 
E. M. Hooton being highly commended ; John Stokes 


Scholarship (baritones) to Arthur G. P. Macdonald | 


(London) ; John Stokes Open Scholarship (baritones) 
to George S. Scott (Shenfield); Josephine Troup 
Scholarship (composition) to Monica Myatt (London) 
and Constance J. Warren (Birmingham); Elizabeth 
Stokes Scholarship (pianoforte) to Sarah R. Stein 
(London), Angelique de Reyghere and Alfred H. 
Wheatcroft being very highly commended, and Dorothy 
Corker and Phyllis E. Lavers commended ; Elizabeth 
Stokes Open Scholarship (pianoforte) to Edward John 
Palmer (Westgate-on-Sea), Joan Boulter, 
Anson-Dyer, Peggy Male, and Enid M. Stacey being 
very highly commended, and Kathleen Craig, Allan H. 
Graham, and Mr. Rene Pougnet commended ; Sisselle 


Wray Scholarship (sopranos) to Janet Hamilton-Smith | 


(Cairo), Bessie Alberta Todd being highly commended, 
and Mabel Corthorn and Grace M. Gibbons commended ; 


Annie M. Child Scholarship (elocution) to Miss Elwyn | 
Africa), Gladys E. Percival being | 
highly commended, and Nancy Dugon and Evelyn M. | 
3ach and Beethoven Scholarship | 


A. Edgecombe (S 


Judd commended ; 
(any instrument or voice) to Constance A. Cox (piano- 
forte) (London), Lisa E. Simpson and Margaret Good 
being highly commended, and Margaret Chamberlain 
commended ; Ross Scholarship (wind instruments) to 
Gwydion Holbrooke (Kentford), John W. F. Alexandra 
being highly commended, and Wilfred G. Smith, 
L. Mariana Hopkinson, R. Dyson, J. G. Willoughby, 
and Mary G. Keel commended ; Blumenthal Scholar- 
ship (composition) to Mansel Treharne Thomas 
(Rhondda), Freda Robertson being highly commended, 
and Marjorie Corker commended. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Summer time and summer weather in Christmas 


term put new life into the laziest of us, and the opening | 


weeks have shown no sign of the usual post-vacation 
unwillingness to take on work again, as the long list 
of the term's fixtures testifies. Eighteen concerts and 
recitals, with three Patrons’ Fund Rehearsals, besides 
performances by the operatic and dramatic classes, 
will surely suffice to keep up spirits and temperature 
alike through the wintry weeks of this term 

The first Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal took place on 
October 18, and presented executive artists in works 
of their own choice, namely, Miss Kathleen Murray 
in Sir Alexander Mackenzie's ‘ Scottish ’ Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra ; Miss Mona Leigh in Mozart’s 
G major Violin Concerto; Miss Norah Moore in the 
Scene ‘ Roberto tu che adoro,’ from Mevyerbeer’s 
‘Roberto il diavolo’ and Miss Mabel Ritchie in 
Herbert Howells’s song ‘In Green Ways.’ The last 
work was conducted by the composer, Mr. Aylmer 
Buesst being in charge of the rest of the programme 

One feature of the remaining Patrons’ Fund Re- 
hearsals will prove a departure from recent practice 
The third rehearsal will be a chamber music concert, 
designed to give a quartet of artists an opportunity 


of presenting a programme of standard works, with | 


possibly a new composition by a British composer ; 
this will take place on Friday, December 6, at 11 a.m 
The performance of chamber works written for 
wind instruments is sufficiently unusual to make the 
first chamber concert of the term noteworthy. Besides 
madrigals for five and six voices, and the E flat Violin 
Sonata of Richard Strauss, the programme included 


Marion | 


| the Horn Trio of Brahms, played by Barbara Pulver- 

macher (violin), Millicent Silver (pianoforte), and 
| Frederick Walding (horn). The very exacting horn 
| part (so effectively written as to have given rise to the 
| supposition that the composer must have been a horn 
| player) was very boldly tackled by Mr. Walding, and 
|the ensemble of the three players showed musical 
| insight and artistic perception of no common order 


rPRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

Michaelmas term has started under very encouraging 
jauspices. The numbers of the students are well 
| maintained 

| The inaugural address to the students was given by 
| the Principal (Mr. E. Stanley Roper), who, in a kind 
}and homely manner, impressed upon his audience the 
necessity for taking their work seriously, and reminded 
them of the many benefits they receive at the College, 
of which institution they had every reason to be proud. 

A well-attended lecture was given by Mr. Hubert 
Foss on ‘ The Chamber Music of Delius.’ Mr. Percy 
Scholes also attracted a large number to hear his 
| lecture on ‘ The Defence of Musical Appreciation.’ 

Mr. Archy Rosenthal, who has lately joined the 
teaching staff, gave a very gratifying recital. 
| Major J. T. Bavin will lecture on ‘ Pianoforte Class 
| Teaching ’ on November 6. 

The Coleman Prize for the year has been awarded 
| to Eric Nelson Hodges, of Bristol. 

The Principal has lately attended local distributions 
at Greenock, Glasgow, Stoke-on-Trent, Northampton, 
Southampton, and Winchester. 

At Wolverhampton a very successful 
concert from the College syllabus was given by Miss 
C. O’Brien. This was also given at the Lowestoft 
centre, and at Macclesfield by Miss Maud A. Wintez 

At the Birkenhead annual distribution the College 
was represented by the secretary (Mr. Rodwell). 

Scholarships have been awarded as follows 
|M. Caseau (pianoforte) and Miss Kathleen 
(singing). 

The work of erecting a new organ and renovating 
the existing ones is now being put in hand 

[he death of Mr. F. Cunningham Woods, for many 
| years a Member of the College Corporation, is recorded 
with much regret 

The newly-formed mixed choir, under Mr. C. Kennedy 
Scott, is proving a most successful class. 


demonstration 


Miss 
Jones 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The ‘ Coming-of-Age’ Celebrations of the above 
| Association took place on September 12, 13, and 14 
| The fixtures arranged consisted of an opening reception 
|at AZolian Hall by the Founder, Mr. Stewart Mac- 
pherson, and his wife. On this occasion Mr. Geoffrey 
Shaw gave a most stimulating and interesting address 
|on the life and duties of a teacher. His sound advice 
|was presented in a delightful and racy manner, 
much appreciated by the large audience. This was 
followed by a pianoforte recital consisting chiefly of 
old English and modern French music, kindly given 
by Mr. Harold Craxton 
The second day’s programme consisted of a lecture- 
recital by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, the subject being 
‘Carl Philip Emanuel Bach and the Viennese School 
of Haydn and Mozart.’ This was succeeded by the 
Festival luncheon at Pagani’s Restaurant, at which 
Mr. Ernest Read, chairman of the Association, presided. 
|In the afternoon a motor-coach excursion to Windsor 
took place, and in the evening a large party of the 
members attended the Promenade concert. 

The proceedings concluded with a Conference on the 
| following morning, when Mr. Frank Eames, secretary 
|of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, Mr. H. S. 
| Gordon, editor of the Music Teacher, and others spoke. 

The celebrations were entirely successful, and the 
vitality of the Association was strongly in evidence 
| throughout these three memorable days. W. H. 
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SEcoND LIsT 
CHORAL CONCERTS IN LONDON AND 
SUBURBS 

\LEXANDRA CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY | 
(Mr. Allen Gill)—‘ Elijah’; ‘ Merrie England’ ; | 
‘Faust’; Mass in B minor. 

BacwH CnHorr, THe (Dr. Adrian Boult).—Christmas 
Oratorio; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 

BEXHILL CHORAL Society (Mr. George Christian).— 
‘The Death of Minnehaha’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s | 
Departure.’ 

BROMLEY CHORAL Society (Mr. F. Fertel).—‘ A Tale | 
of Old Japan’; ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ ; | 
‘ The Kingdom.’ 

CENTRAL LONDON CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. David J. Thomas).—Selections from ‘ Tann- | 
hauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ and ‘ The Mastersingers’ 
“ Hymn of Praise ’ and Part III. of ‘ The Redemp- 
tion.’ 

CHINGFORD CHORAL AND Musica Society (Mr. P. G. 
Hummerstone).— Merrie England’; choral and 
ballad concert ; ‘ The Messiah.’ | 

CRYSTAL PALACE CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY | 
(Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock).—Concert version of | 
‘Carmen ’ ; ‘ By the deep, nine! ’ (Alec Rowley) ; | 
‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ 

DULWICH PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. Leslie Regan) 
—‘ Enigma’ Variations and part of ‘ Hiawatha ’ 
“The Mystic Trumpeter’ (Harty) and Pianoforte 
Concerto by Tchaikovsky ; ‘ The Apostles.’ 


The Coming Season | 
— | 


, 


| 
| 
| 





Victor 


EALING PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. E. 
Williams).—' The Dream of Gerontius’ * Meg 
Blane’ and ‘ Songs of the Fleet’; ‘ The Rebel 
Maid.’ 

ELTHAM CHORAL Society (Mr. Cyril V. Jenkin).—‘ King 


Olaf’; ‘ The Seasons.’ 

INSURANCE MUSICAL FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
Idle).—‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ 
bon ’ Suite. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK Musicat Society (Mr 
Herbert Baggs).—‘ The Music-Makers’; ‘ The 
Power of Song’ (Bruch). 

HarRoLtpD Brooke Cuorr, THE.—Bliss’s ‘ Pastoral’ ; 
‘Acis and Galatea’; second Act of ‘ Semele’ ; 
part-songs by Parry and Elgar. 

NEWINGTON CHORAL SoctEety (Mr. Reginald Saunders) 

— The Inchcape Rock’ (Bridge) ; ‘ Merrie England’; 
‘Elijah’; ‘ Hiawatha.’ 


(Mr. Frank | 
* Bon- 


, 


, 





Pence CuHorat Society.—‘ A Tale of Old Japan’ 
‘Hymn of Praise’ ; “God, Thou art great "| 
(Spohr) ; ‘ The Rebel Maid.’ 

West MippLesex Musica Society (Mr. C Stanley | 


Smallman).—Concert version of ‘Carmen’ 


* Elijah.’ 
WESTMINSTER CHORAL Socrety (Mr. Vincent Thomas). 


—God so loved the world’ (Bach); ‘ The 
Seasons’; ‘The Song of Hiawatha’; ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus.’ | 

WIMBLEDON (1914) CHoRAL Socrety (Mr. 


Askew).—‘ The Song of Hiawatha’; miscellaneous. 
WIMBLEDON CHURCH CHORAL Socrety (Mr. F. Wilment 
Bates).—‘ Tom Jones’; ‘ Olivet to Calvary.’ 


} 
| 
| 
| 
Norman | 
| 
| 


PROVINCES | 
(Smieton). 


CONCERTS IN THE 

Atytu Choral Union: ‘ The Jolly Beggars’ 

Ayr Choral Union (Mr. Matthew Morton): ‘ Elijah.” | 

BANSTEAD Musical Society (Mr. Graham S. Rider) | 

‘ Three Choral Hymns’ (Vaughan Williams), part | 

of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, and other music | 

for the Leith Hill Festival. 

BEDFORD Musical Society (Mr. H, J. Colson) : Brahms’s | 

‘ Requiem ' ; ‘ The Pilgrim's Progress ’ (Bantock) ; 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ 


Beer Choral Union (Mr. Arthur Billingsley) : ‘Ay 
| 


Princess of Kensington’; ‘ Elijah.’ 


| BRADFORD 


| BURNLEY 


Dover Choral Union (Mr 


BIRMINGHAM Festival Choral Society (Dr. Adrian 
Boult) : Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’; ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord’; ‘ Christ in the Universe ’ (Walford Davies) ; 


‘The Damnation of Faust’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 


Bradford Festival Choral Society (Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent): ‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure’; ‘ Songs of 
the Fleet’; ‘From the Bavarian Highlands’ 


‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ (Schubert); ‘ The 
Messiah’; ‘ The Damnation of Faust.’ 


Bradford Old Choral Society (Mr. Wilfrid Knight) 


Bliss’s ‘ Pastoral ’ ‘Peasant Cantata’ ‘ The 
Messiah’; ‘ Aida.’ 

Bradford Philharmonic Concerts: Twelve Sunday 
concerts, six by the Bradford Philharmonik 


Orchestra under Mr. Keith Douglas, two by the 
West Riding Chamber Orchestra under Mr. Keith 
Douglas, one by the Leeds Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr. Julius Harrison 

Bradford Subscription Concerts : Six concerts, four 
by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty 

Eastbrook Choir (Mr. Oliver Knapton): Concert 
version of ‘Carmen’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 

BristoL Opera School ‘Oberon’ (November 4-9) 
and an opera by Mozart 

BrRoaApsTAIRS Choral Society (Mr. F. E. Fisher): ‘ The 
Last Judgment’; ‘ The Death of Minnehaha.’ 

BROMSGROVE Music Club (Mr. R. Burnell) : * From the 
Bavarian Highlands’; ‘ The Black Knight.’ 

Clef Club fen meetings, including visits 
by a group of Hallé players under Mr. A. L 
Camden, the ‘ Old Time Singers,’ the Pirani Trio, 
and the Colne Orpheus Glee Union 

CAMBRIDGE University Musical Society : Six concerts, 
including Verdi's ‘ Requiem’ under Dr. Rootham, 
a concert by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under 
Sir Henry Wood, and a Festival of British Musi 
during May Week (June 9-14). 

CARDIFF Musical Society (Mr. Warwick Braithwaite) 
‘A Sea Symphony’; ‘The Music - Makers’ ; 
part-songs ; ‘ The Messiah.’ 


CuEsHAM Choral Society (Mr. R. B. Green) : Brahms’s 
* Requiem ’; mis« ellaneous concert. 

CHESLYN Hay Madrigal Society (Mr. Arnold S. 
Hawkins) : ‘ Elijah’; ‘ King Olaf.’ 

CREWE Philharmonic Society (Mr. R. A. Taylor) : 


* Elijah.’ 

DerBy Co-operative Choral Society (Mr. Frederick J 
Stevenson) Concert version of ‘Carmen’ (arr., 
Besly) ; Brahms’s ‘ Requiem.’ 

Diss Choral Society (Mr. W. H. Aldrich) 
de Corneville’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 
about to celebrate its centenary. 

H. J. Taylor ‘The Pied 

(Parry); ‘The Revenge’ ; 

’ and other oratorios ; 


* Les Cloches 
rhe Society is 


Piper of Hamelin’ 
selections from ‘ The Messiah 
‘ Carmen.’ 

GALASHIELS Choral Society (Mr 
‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ 
Departure’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 

GLascow Bach Society Two chamber concerts; 
three of the Cantatas; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
The choir is conducted by Mr. Henry Havergal, 


Robert Barrow) 
and ‘ Hiawatha’s 


in succession to Mr. F. H. Bisset. 
|Gopstone Choral Society (Mr. Cyril V. Jenkin): 
‘Songs of the Fleet : ‘For the Fallen’; ‘ The 
Banner of St. George.’ 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford Choral Society (Mr. Claud Powell) : 


‘ Wherefore now hath life’ (Brahms) ; part-songs, 


&c. 

Guildford Orchestral Subscription Concerts (Mr. 
Claud Powell): A recital by Jean Sterling Mac- 
kinlay ; concert by the string section, including 
Schénberg’s ‘ Verklarte Nacht’; concert by the 
‘Mozart Section,’ including Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony and the second * Brandenburg ’ Con- 


certo. 
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HAsTINGS.— 

Hastings Madrigal Society (Mr. Reginald E. Groves) : 
Concert version of ‘ Faust’; ‘The Messiah’ ; 
‘ Judas Maccabeus.’ 

Hastings Philharmonic Society (Mr. Val Marriott) : 
Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony; Haydn's fifth 
Symphony (in D). 

HarTLEPOOLS Symphony Orchestra (Mr. Arthur F. 
Milner, in succession to Mr. J. F. Chalmers Park) : 
Two concerts—Haydn’s fifteenth Symphony (in 
B flat), Mozart’s fourth Violin Concerto (in D), 
‘Four Northumbrian Folk-tunes’ (Milner), &c. ; 
Dunhill’s ‘ Chiddingfold Suite,’ Schubert’s fifth 
Symphony, Beethoven's second Pianoforte Con- 
certo, Rowley’s ‘ English Dance Suite,’ &c. 

HERNE Bay Choral Society (Mr. A. A. Hodgkison) : 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’; part of ‘The 
Messiah’; part of ‘St. Paul’; ‘ Blest Pair of 


Sirens.’ 

HucKNALL Philharmonic Society (Mr. Henry Dobson) : 
‘ Semele.’ 

Hutt Choral Union (Mr. Norman Strafford) : ‘ Spring ’ 
and ‘Summer,’ from ‘The Seasons’; ‘ The 


Wedding of Shon Maclean’; ‘The Messiah’ ; 
Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’; Parry’s ‘The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’; ‘ Songs of the Fleet.’ This Society 
now embodies both the old Harmonic Society and 
the Vocal Society, which Sir Henry Coward con- 
ducted until his retirement at the end of last 
season. 

INVERNESS Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. L. J. 


Owen): Selections from operas; Scottish part- 
songs ; ‘ Solomon.’ 
IpswIcH.— 
Ipswich Choral Society (Mr. G. C. Gray): ‘ Carac- 
tacus.’ 


Ipswich Bach Choir (Mr. G. C. Gray): ‘ Jesu, Joy 
and Treasure’; ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion. 

Ipswich Orchestral Society (Mr. Edgar R. Wilby) : 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ Overture; Haydn’s 
fifteenth Symphony ; ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ &c. 

Jarrow Philharmonic Society (Mr. George Dodds) : 
‘Autumn’ and ‘ Winter,’ from ‘ The Seasons’ ; 
* Songs of the Sea’; ‘ A Tale of Old Japan.’ 

KIDDERMINSTER Choral Society (Mr. J. Irving Glover) : 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ (Glover) ; ‘ Ode on 


St. Cecilia's Day’ (Handel); Mendelssohn’s 
‘Scotch’ Symphony ; second ‘ Wand of Youth’ 
Suite ; ‘Egmont’ Overture ; ‘ St. John’ Passion. 


LANCASTER Choral Society (Mr. J. W. Aldous): ‘ The 
Creation’; ‘ The Messiah.’ 

LeEps Symphony Society (Mr. Harold Mason): Three 
concerts; the programmes include the ‘ Magic 
Flute’ Overture, Ansell’s ‘Children’s Suite,’ 
Mozart’s Symphony in C minor, Elgar’s second 
“Wand of Youth’ Suite, Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Rondo 
Capriccioso,’ Mendelssohn's ‘ Scotch’ Symphony, 
the ‘ Casse-Noisette ’ Suite, and the ‘ Unfinished ’ 
Symphony. 

LEICESTER Philharmonic Society (Sir Henry Wood) : 
‘The Song of Hiawatha’ “The Messiah’ ; 
* Solomon.’ 

LiINcoLn Musical Society (Dr. G. J. Bennett) : Harty’s 
‘The Mystic Trumpeter’; ‘ Spring,’ from ‘ The 
Seasons’; Smyth’s Overture to ‘The Boatswain's 
Mate ’ and ‘ Two Interlinked French Folk-tunes.’ 

LIVERPOOL.— 

Liverpool Welsh Choral Union (Dr. T. Hopkin 
Evans): ‘Hymn of Praise’; ‘ Toward the Un- 
known Region’; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Caractacus.’ 

Rodewald Concert Society : Concerts by the London 
String Quartet, the Catterall String Quartet (four), 
and the Philharmonic Pianoforte Quartet. 

Liverpool Repertory Opera Company (director, Mr. 
John Tobin): ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; ‘ Moon 
Robbers '; ‘ The Blue Peter’ ; ‘ Imogen’s Choice’ ; 
‘La Bohéme’; ‘Dido and Afneas’; ‘ The 
Shepherd’s Lottery’; ‘The Birth of the Sun 
God’; ‘ Plain Jane.’ 





‘ ; ay | 

MAIDENHEAD Choral Society (Mr. G. Barrington Baker 
‘ A Dirge for Two Veterans’ ; ‘ Songs of the Sea 
Christmas music from ‘ The Messiah’; Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’; madrigals. 

MANCHESTER Municipal Concerts: Ten concerts, with 
the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty 
The Hallé Chorus will sing ‘ Elijah ’ and ‘ Acis and 
Galatea.’ A Christmas concert for children will 
be given on December 20, the other concerts being 
held on Monday evenings. The Manchester School 
Children’s Choir will take part on March 17. 

NANTWICH Choral and Orchestral Society (Mr. R. A 
Taylor) : ‘ Carmen.’ 

NeEwsury Choral Society (Mr. B. Ramsey) : Madrigals, 
part-songs, and carols; ‘ The Creation.’ 

NEWCASTLE.— 

Bach Choir (Dr. W. G. Whittaker): Cantatas Nos 
30, 130, and 170 ; ‘ The Hymn of Jesus’; ‘ Before 
the paling of the stars’ (Dale); three carols by 
Jane Joseph; new Lyric Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte by Armstrong Gibbs ; new choral work, 
‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ by Herbert Howells ; ‘ Soft, 
soft wind ’ (Alfred Wall) ; madrigals by Tomkins. 

Armstrong College Choral and Orchestral Society 
(Dr. Whittaker): First Act of ‘Semele’; ‘La 
Belle Dame sans merci’ (Gibbs); Beethoven’s 
seventh Symphony. 

Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union (Mr. George 


Dodds): ‘The Damnation of Faust’; ‘ The 
Kingdom’; Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’; Bliss’s ‘ Pas- 
toral.’ 
NorwIcH.— 
Norwich Philharmonic Society (Dr. Heathcote 
Statham): Two Symphony concerts; organ 


recital by Dr. Statham; ‘ Acis and Galatea’ 
Wagner programme and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel.’ 
Saturday Popular Concerts in St. Andrew’s Hall : 
Eight concerts during the autumn, one with a 
children’s choir, one with the Municipal Chorus 
(‘ Songs of the Sea,’ ‘ News from Whydah,’ ‘ Song 
of Destiny’). At all concerts the Norwich 
Municipal Orchestra will play under Mr. Maddern 
Williams. 
Norwich Choral Society (Dr. Heathcote Statham) : 
* Acis and Galatea’; Purcell’s Te Deum ; Wagner 
choruses ; carols at the Cathedral. 
OxFoRD.— 
Eglesfield Musical Society: ‘ A Sea Symphony.’ 
Oxford University Opera Club: ‘The Bartered 
Bride.’ 
PaNTEG Choral Society (Mr. G. P. Evans): ‘ Elijah.’ 
PortTsMOUTH North End Choral Society (Mr. Ernest C. 
Birch) : Wagner excerpts and miscellaneous; ‘ A 
Tale of Old Japan’; ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 
READING Philharmonic Society (Mr. P. R. Scrivener) : 
* The Challenge of Thor,’ ‘ The Snow,’ and ‘ Spanish 
Serenade ’ (Elgar). 
ROcHDALE Philharmonic Orchestral and Choral Society 


(Mr. F. Leach): Fantasia on ‘ Mignon’ and 
miscellaneous; ‘A Tale of Old.Japan’; ‘ The 
Messiah.’ 


St. ALBAN’s Bach Choir (Mr. W. L. Luttmann) : 
‘ Let all mortal flesh ’’ (Bairstow) ; ‘ O praise the 
Lord ’ (Byrd) ; ‘Lord, Thou hast been our Refuge’ 
(Vaughan Williams) ; Bach’s Magnificat. 


St. AUSTELL Philharmonic Society (Mr. W. Brennard 


Smith): Parts 1 and 2 of ‘The Song of Hia- 
watha’; ‘Songs of the Sea’; Haydn's Passion 
Music. 


SALISBURY Musical Society (Dr. W. G. Alcock) : Christ- 
mas Oratorio. 

SELKIRK Choral Society (Mr. Robert Barrow): ‘ The 
Messiah.’ (This is the Society’s first season.) 
SHEFFIELD Musical Union (Sir Henry Coward) : ‘ King 

Saul’; ‘ The Messiah.’ ; ‘ The Song of Hiawatha.’ 
SouTHPorT Orchestral Society (Mr. J. E. Matthews) : 
Three concerts, the chief works being Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Concerto (Orloff), Dvordk’s fourth 
Symphony; a new’ Overture, ‘ Neil Gow,’ by 
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Gibson, Brahms’s second Symphony, Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto (Melsa), the third ‘ Leonora’ 
Overture. 

SrocKPporT Vocal Union (Dr. Thomas Keighley) : 
‘Aida’; Bach’s Magnificat; ‘The Messiah’ ; 
‘ Tales of Hoffmann’; ‘ Elijah.’ 

SUNDERLAND Philharmonic Society (Mr. R. T. Jarman) : 
Parts 1 and 2 of ‘The Song of Hiawatha’; 
‘Blest Pair of Sirens’; Gloria from Schubert's 
Mass in A flat; Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm ; 
* Elijah.’ 

TamMwortH Choral Society (Mr. H. Rose) : 
version of ‘Martha’; selection from 
Messiah’; ‘ Spring,’ from ‘ The Seasons.’ 

TONBRIDGE Choral Society (Mr. Richard H. Kay) : 
* Bide with us ’ and ‘A Stronghold sure 
Two Psalms; Franck’s Psalm 150. 

WALSALL Philharmonic Society (Mr. Ambrose Porter) : 
‘Song of Destiny’ ‘Toward the Unknown 
Region’; ‘ Now shall the grace’; ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens’; ‘Acis and Galatea’; ‘Spring,’ from 
‘ The Seasons.’ 

Yeovit Choral Society (Mr. F. G. Risdon): Wagner 


Concert 
‘ The 


concert ; ‘The Last Judgment’; ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion. 
IRELAND 
LONDONDERRY Philharmonic Society (Mr. A. J. 


Cunningham) : ‘ The Messiah.’ 








London Concerts 


DELIUS FESTIVAL 

There was never any doubt as to the interest roused 
by this series of concerts. The first (Queen’s Hall, 
October 12) opened with a packed audience that was 
thickly dotted with distinguished musicians; and 
there was the unmistakable something in the air that 
marks an ‘event.’ The programme consisted of ‘ Brigg 
Fair,’ a poem for voice and orchestra, ‘ A Late Lark’ 
(first performance), the second Dance Rhapsody, ‘ Sea 


Drift,’ ‘In a Summer Garden,’ and a liberal extract | 


from Act 5 of ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet.’ Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted what was described in 
the programme as ‘a specially selected orchestra,’ and 
the playing reached the standard that is hardly likely 
to be excelled, even in a season that promises us visits 
from the Berlin Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony Orchestras. 

The only adverse criticism that suggests itself is in 
regard to ‘Sea Drift.’ The London Select Choir 
proved to be too small a body for a work which, despite 
its generally subdued character, calls for several 
unmistakable climaxes; and Sir Thomas Beecham 
might have kept the orchestra down a trifle more in 
some of the quieter passages of the solo—beautifully 
sung by Mr. Dennis Noble. The extracts from ‘A 
Village Romeo and Juliet’ made the best of propa- 
ganda for the performance of the opera promised by 
Sir Thomas Beecham for next year. The soloists here 
were Miss Maunder and Mr. Heddle Nash, the latter 
singing also in ‘A Late Lark.’ The composer was 
present in a wheeled chair in the circle, and the 
audience gave him a prolonged ovation. It was an 
affecting climax to a concert that had been on a high 
emotional plane throughout. H. G. 

The second concert was devoted to some of the 
smaller works of Delius, especially the songs, of which 
a score were sung at AZolian Hall on Wednesday, 
October 16, by Miss Olga Haley, Mr. John Goss, and 
Mr. John Armstrong. 

Delius has shown in the small orchestral pieces, also 
played on this occasion, ‘ The First Cuckoo,’ ‘ A Song 
before Sunrise,’ ‘Summer Night on the River,’ that he 
is, like Brahms, a miniaturist as well as a composer of 
works of more profound significance in forms of wider 
sweep. His harmonic mode of thought does not lend 
itself to the creation of strophic melodies, nor does he 
use the methods of word-painting. He does, however, 
distil out the essence of the poem into his pianoforte 


’; Holst’s | 


parts with the voice declaiming in an expressive reci- 
tative. The earlier songs, however, are much nearer 
to the ordinary conception of a song, and some of them 
ought by now to have gained a wide popularity: ‘ Le 
ciel est par-dessus le toit,’ written in 1895, is almost a 
singer’s song, while ‘Spielmann,’ written in 1890, 
would be effective on any concert platform. Of the 
more modern and more characteristic songs, ‘ I-Brasil ’ 
has a most magical ending such as only Delius could 
have conceived. Mr. Howard-Jones at the pianoforte, 
by judicious discrimination of emphasis between the 
main harmonic progressions and the decorative passing 
chords, understood how Delius’s involved harmonic 
writing can be made clear to those unfamiliar with 
his song idiom. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison played the ‘Cello Sonata 
with her accustomed eloquence, but failed to convince 
| us that Delius works very effectively in chamber music. 
The pianoforte pieces played by Mr. Howard-Jones, 
though very slight, on the other hand showed perfect 
balance between form and content. The Dance, 
written for harpsichord, incidentally is obviously true 





pianoforte music—not in the least suitable for so 
unkaleidoscopic an instrument as the harpsichord. The 
new work for string orchestra—new though written in 
| 1915—revealed Delius in his lighter and less contem- 
| plative mood; the Air and Dance is short and jolly, 
| light music of the best kind, the smallest of the four 
orchestral miniatures he has written. F. H. 

| The third concert (Queen’s Hall, October 18) gave 
| us a good deal that was unfamiliar, including two first 
performances : ‘ Cynara,’ a setting of a poem by Ernest 
| Dowson for baritone solo and orchestra ; ‘ Arabesk,’ 
| a poem by the Dane, Jacobsen, set for baritone solo, 
chorus, and orchestra; and the Orchestral Ballad 
‘Eventyr,’ which had apparently been heard here 
only once before. There was much in these works, 
| especially in the somewhat forbidding ‘ Arabesk,’ that 
is not characteristic of the composer as we have learned 
to know him. Even the Pianoforte Concerto, which 
was apparently the most popular item of the concert, 
contains more than one touch of the obvious that comes 
| surprisingly from Delius. The soloists were John 
Goss and Evlyn Howard-Jones. The London Select 
Choir was augmented for the occasion by members of 
the Royal College Choir and the B.B.C, National Chorus, 
with the result that the choral singing (especially in 
‘ Appalachia,’ with which the concert concluded) 
showed an improvement on that of the first concert. 
The orchestra was that newly formed by the B.B.C. 
It has some distinguished leaders, including Mr. Arthur 
Catterall, and showed itself to be a fine body, fore and 
aft. The remaining concerts of the Festival occur too 
late for notice in this number. H. G. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS : NOVELTIES 

As it happens, all the novelties of any importance 
given during the last weeks of the Promenade season 
were of home growth. An optimist could derive some 
satisfaction from the small as well as the large 
audiences who attended the concerts of British music 
every Thursday; it is good to see British music 
appreciated, but no less good to find that it is not 
appreciated merely because it is British. There had 
to be at least one work of acknowledged excellence in 
the programme to fill the house comfortably. 

On September 19 there was no outstanding event 
and no large crowd. Those who came seemed most 
interested in Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Three Moods of 
the Sea’ for baritone and orchestra, conducted by the 
composer, and most sensitively sung by Mr. Herbert 
Heyner. The defect in these settings of three poems 
by Arthur Symons is that in the second, ‘ Before the 
Squall,’ the words are composed twice over. It is as 
if Dame Ethel Smyth had not found verses enough to 
fill the big-shaped musical movement they inspired ; 
but since form is not as a rule her strength, it was not 
disagreeable to see it for once get the better of her 
material. For the rest, there is much fine, imaginative 
music in these songs. 
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The Suite from Lord Berners’s Ballet, ‘ The Triumph | added to the old mastery. The orchestration, which 
of Neptune,’ was found to suffer a good deal from its| has a kind of rich, tawny quality, is not merely 


separation from Sacheverell Sitwell’s amusing Victorian 
pantomime scenario 
must know what it is so funny about. 
remained, though impaired by an indifferent perform- 
ance ; its point was blunted 
Holbrooke, 
Concerto ’ for pianoforte and orchestra, which was not 
new to Promenaders, hardly even to those who heard 
it for the first time, completed the first part of the 


programme. Mr. Bainton played most sympathetically. 


To see the fun of this score one | 
Its brilliancy | 


Bantock, Elgar, and | 
followed by Edgar Bainton’s ‘ Fantasia | 


The novelty on September 26 was Victor Hely- | 


Hutchinson's ‘ Carol Symphony,’ a composition on a 


large scale, and with some thematic organization, yet 
giving the impression of a suite rather than a 
symphony It is music spun agreeably round 


excellent material whose associations, however, only 
too readily hold out temptations to fall into mere 
picturesqueness. Mr. Hutchinson avoids this in the 
first movement by rather desperately building on the 
rocky foundation of Bach’s embellished chorales, but 
later he succumbs to influences which do not help him 
much to withstand the besetting danger. This com- 
poser is resourceful, lucid, effective, very respectably 
conservative and complaisant to a not too sophisti- 
cated audience. An English Humperdinck, shall we 


say As a personal utterance his work suffered 
perhaps unduly from its ‘vicinity to Vaughan 
Williams's infinitely more distinctive ‘Concerto 


Accademico,’ the crack work of the evening, in which 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi played the solo violin part with 
something just a shade below her usual form; in 
other words, very well. 

On. the following Saturday Arthur Bliss’s ‘ Hymn to 
Apollo’ heard for the second time in London. 
He. conducted it with skill and authority. There is 
still something in it that seems reluctant to reveal 
itself. Perhaps some idea set up in one’s mind by the 
title is at odds with the composer’s actual intention ; 
and choreographic displays while 
the work ought to be perceived 
design without any other 
significance than that inherent in form made audible. 
Whatever. gets into the way of complete under- 
standing and enjoyment repeated hearings are almost 
sure to remove, and what is. certain already is that 
such hearings will be welcome. Vitality of invention 
and originality of realisation are at once perceived in 
this work 

Ihe concert on October 3 brought no less than 
three English novelties. The success of the Viola 
Concerto by William Walton, the solo part of which 
was played by no other than Paul Hindemith, might 
almost be said to have- amounted to a sensation, were 
it not that the music made an impression, not a mere hit. 
It is one’of the most remarkable of recent compositions, 
British or otherwise, the more so. because it does not 
draw attention to itself by anything but sheer quality. 
[his young composer now seems to go his own way 
completely unmoved by any dictates but those of his 
obviously profound musical nature. Under the 
polished surface of his music there is a passion that 
saves it from.any suspicion of slickness. He indulges 
in no studied oddity and achieves an exquisite clarity 
of style by stating quite simply what he has to say. 
Only an artist who has fundamentally good things to 
express can afford to disregard both precedent and 
fashion so utterly. Mr. Walton has the naive 
arrogance of genius: let it serve him whenever an 
influence of any sort comes near him, and he is sure 
to cut a figure in the whole world of music before 
long. 

The three new pieces by Arnold Bax, : Overture, 
Elegy, and Rondo, dispelled whatever fears one may 
lately have had of his writing himself into a groove. 
It may be because he has decided to leave the sonata 
form alone for a while that he found something as 
unexpected to say as:his strong individuality will 
let him; at any rate, these pieces have a new freshness 
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scenic 
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musical 


one sees 
feeling 


simply as a 


sure 


applied, but actually part of the musical stuff. 

A kind of countryside anthology of five poems by 
various authors, set for soprano and orchestra by 
Herbert Howells and called ‘ In Green Ways,’ was not 
very convincing, in spite of Miss Dorothy Silk’s 
persuasive singing. The music is written with an evi 
dent sincerity that lets lovely thoughts emerge ever and 
again, but the emotion seems to be scattered in th« 
attempt to give it shape. The ‘ Rhythmic Dance’ by 
Eugéne Goossens, originally written for pianola, seems 
the more mechanical in its orchestral version because 
here it has no excuse for being so. 

Sir Henry Wood resigned the baton to most of these 
composers, with unequal results, but some of the works 
he conducted himself with his unvarying devotion to 
the interests of others. E. B. 


B.B.C. 

A new series of the esoteric sessions of contemporary 
chamber music organized by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation started at the Arts Theatre Club on 
October 7. Even the families most intent on getting 
their annual half-guinea’s worth out of the wireless 
programmes probably shut off their loud-speakers 
whenever one of these subversive concerts is toward ; 
at any rate, one can easily imagine all this new music 
oscillating up and down the country disconsolately in 
search of an unwary British home. But a few people 
are always glad to catch these more or less experi- 
mental performances at the source, and it is much to 
be hoped that the B.B.C. will never tire of, or let the 
indignant householder dissuade them from, this little 
extravagance. 

The first programme consisted,.on the instrumental 
side, entirely of works by Paul Hindemith, who 
appeared himself as violist He played, with that 
capital pianist, Miss Emma Liibbecke-Job, the Sonata 
for viola and pianoforte, Op..11, No. 4, and the ‘ Little 
Sonata’ for viola d’amore and pianoforte, Op. 25, 
No. 2. At the end the two artists were joined by 
Mr. Frederick Waterhouse in the Trio for viola, 
heckelphone, and pianoforte. One was at once struck 
by the curious inconsistency of a composer who claims 
to write music frankly intended for the public at large 
as much as for the small confraternity of professional 
specialists, and who yet turns to instruments one of 
which is obsolete and the other unacknowledged. 
The viola d’amore can do a few things the ordinary 
viola cannot do in the way of chord playing, but the 
advantage is not so great and its tone not so wonderful 
as to ensure its revival. As for Heckel’s invention, if 
the saxophone is like a fat, puling baby, the heckel- 
phone is like its lean, querulous maiden aunt, and one 
hardly knows which is the more insufferable of the 
two. Mr. Waterhouse plays the instrument as if it 
were the object of his exclusive devotion, but even he 
cannot keep us from thinking how much more worthy 
its noble sister, the oboe, is of an artist’s worship. 

It is hard to find anything new to say about 
Hindemith’s chamber music, for it goes on showing 
much the same characteristics it had at the beginning, 
including a remarkable technical accomplishment. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote what the London 
critic of the Manchester Guardian, whose initials 
happen to be identical with my own, said about the 
composer after a hearing of these three works : 

‘He is all for modern life, for the big city, 
bustling, matter-of-fact, hard-hearted and _ clear- 
headed. In music that drives ahead and. ploughs 
its way through the thick and thim of his thorny 
invention and over the crazy pavement of his 
counterpoint, he is nearly always exhilarating. His 
polyphony may sound as if it were fitted together 
anyhow, but it is not so, for one listens with a 
definite pleasure to these clashing combinations, and 
with a kind of trepidation lest they should go even 
more wrong than they already are, which proves 


MODERN CHAMBER CONCERT 
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that in a way they are right. It is in his slow| that the music denies. MissGladys Ripley, the contralto, 
movements that Hindemith’s music does go wrong. | was a newcomer. Her voice is of beautiful quality, its 
They affect lyricism, but cannot achieve a moment’s| production is finely controlled, and her style has the 
oblivion of the actual modern world as the composer | poise that is rapidly becoming a lost art. M. 
in his forced optimism sees it. The obverse he seeks | —amnen 
to express is an abyss of pessimism. Hindemith ~ : : ‘i 
cannot forget himself and sing a tranquil song in the| | The last ordinary meeting of the Bach Cantata Club 
open air, or even of the open air; he looks for peace | at St Margaret's, Westminster, on October 8 was 
in the hidden places of the city, and so generally | instructive in a general way rather than distinguished 
finds himself moping in the slums. His slow music | from an artistic point of view, though the style of 
is the music of misery.’ singing the big motets by a small choir with madrigalian 
Madame Claire Croiza sang two groups of French rather than oratorio-like methods was a pleasure as 
songs with her inimitable artistry, and added to the | Well as an object-lesson. The two Motets sung under 
charming intimacy of these concerts by taking us into| Mr. Kennedy Scott's direction were ‘Komm, Jesu, 
confidence about the works she was asked to| komm’ and ‘ Singet dem Herrn.’ The way in which 
After Darius Milhaud’s acidulated ‘Soirées | @Mything like attack was avoided in the first of these 
de Pétrograde’ her gesture said as plainly as possible : | W@S admirable, and brought out the tenderness of the 
‘There, whether you and I like it or not, I have given | Music. [he remainder of the programme consisted of 
you exactly what I think the composer wants. If this | hymns composed or harmonized by Bach, and organ 
song-cycle seems to you too cynical, too unpleasant, | Solos by Mr. G. D. Cunningham, who played three 
too flippant, it is not my fault, and he probably would | Chorale Preludes and the ‘ Wedge ’ Prelude and Fugue 
not have it otherwise.” But Debussy’s ‘Chansons de} With deliberately logical and rather inflexible regis- 
Bilitis’ and three songs by Roussel she nursed and | tration. F. H. 
caressed so lovingly that one could not help submitting, 
though one hardly knew whether it was more to the 
music OF the interpreter. But one was not prepared | Concert Orc hestra, claims were made which the per- 
to believe that Roussel is quite as important, regarded | formance did little to substantiate. It is good to know 
purely as a musician, as he is exquisite as a man of | that this organization is based on sound ideas as regards 
taste and discretion. E. B. training, and that no player will be allowed to sénd a 
deputy. But it will never do to put our whole trust 
|in reforms the value of which can be—and have been— 


BACH CANTATA CLUB 
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LONDON CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
In the preface added to the programme of the London 


SOUTH PLACE CONCERTS 


The opening of the forty-fourth season of the South 
Place Sunday Popular Concerts on the first Sunday in 
October saw this famous Society returned from its 
wanderings in Blackfriars to a new permanent home 
at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. The new 
building has a commodious vestibule and a very good 
hall—good both for seeing and hearing, and for physical 
comfort. Towards the building fund three concerts 
were given as a donation by the Brosa String Quartet 
during the month of October. At the first, on October 9, 
there was a large audience to hear this excellent 
combination, who continue to play with smooth (but 
not oily) tone, precise (but not mechanical) ensemble, 
and polished (but not superficial) style. Mr. Solomon 
also contributed a share to the programme 
deliciously played small pieces of Brahms and Schu- 
mann and the pianoforte part in Dvorak’s Quintet in A 

A quartet, adapted from a consort of viols, by 
Matthew Locke, was played for the first time in this 
arrangement given to it by Peter Warlock. It has 
four movements of the form of the old-fashioned suite, 
and shows the characteristically English qualities of 
dignity and freshness inherited from the Elizabethans, 
but capable of longer flights without the too inevitable 
cadences of the older masters. Though transitional in 
style, it is still worth inclusion as the lighter number in 
a quartet programme. 

At the two subsequent concerts, Mr. Mark Hambourg 
and Miss Harriet Cohen gave their services. F. H. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
Every season one goes to the concerts of the Royal 
Choral Society with a greater interest. When the 
present season began with ‘Elijah,’ on October 10, 


there was a new satisfaction in the air, for one had to} 


sacrifice a Thursday evening, which is of no great 
moment, instead of a Saturday afternoon, which is of 
value. The choir itself was affected by the change, or 
by Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s lively persuasions, or by both, 
for its singing was more than ever alert and expressive 
This would now take rank as a really good choir if 


it could remove the coating of cotton-wool from its | 


tone—which would probably involve a too im- 
poverishing comb-out of the membership. As it is, 
we can be thankful that the largest London choir does 
its work with intelligence. The cast of principals 
included three known singers: Miss Stiles-Allen and 
Mr. Barrington Hooper, both a bit too self-conscious 
in style, and Mr. Horace Stevens, more austere than 
ever. His Elijah has a nobility which nobody shall say 


|exaggerated. It is obvious that the deputy system 
| has its drawbacks; on the other hand, it is unsafe to 
| dogmatise. In some orchestras there are players who 
should only be admitted on the strict understanding 
|that they are represented by deputy! The London 
Concert Orchestra gave us some lively performances 
at AZolian Hall, but the first concert of a new or- 
chestra can never show the best that is in the players. 
| Some time must pass before the full value of the training 
is apparent. But the concert (also remarkable for 


some | 


an exceedingly fine reading of a Mozart Concerto by 
Mr. Albert Sammons) promised nothing but good. 

F. B. 
LIONEL TERTIS 


Lionel Tertis is the prince of viola players, and a 
recital by him is an occasion of exceptional interest, 
for Tertis is (as far as the present generation is con- 
| cerned) the first ‘ that ever burst ’ into the viola key 
|—-as a soloist. Thus we get the certainty of a great 
performance and the probability of hearing music 
which we never heard before. On October 3, the pro- 
| gramme was all that a reasonable man could wish, and 
| included a very beautiful Sonata by Arnold Bax—the 
| composer played the pianoforte part—music of special 
| interest, like the Fantasia for half a dozen violas by 
B. J. Dale, and ‘arrangements.’ The performances were 
above praise. F. B. 


THE HART HOUSE QUARTET 
| This Quartet, all the way from Toronto, opened its 
| English tour at Wigmore Hall on October 8, playing 
| Barték’s Op. 7, No. 1, Beethoven’s Op. 135, and the 
Debussy. They made the Bart6k extraordinarily 
clear ; if they were unable to convert us to its somewhat 
diffuse structure, the blame must be laid at the door 
of the composer. I was able to hear only a portion 
of the Beethoven. Critical opinion differed widely 
concerning their interpretation of this, so there was 
probably very little wrong with it. All were agreed, 
| however, as to the players’ excellent ensemble and 
intonation. I heard them subsequently broadcast the 
| Franck and Elgar Quartets, when the same virtues 
| were again evident. They were, however, inclined to 
| drag the slow parts in the Franck, e.g., the Fughetta 
|in the first movement and portions of the Andante. 
| Of their playing of the Elgar, the best testimony is the 
| fact that they made me enjoy the work more than ever 
| before. Their tour should be a great success. G. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS 

Unheralded by sentimental stories or blatant 
advertisement, the ‘ Wednesday Evening Concerts’ 
were established on October 9, when a first concert 
was given at Wigmore Hall. If the standard of that 
concert is maintained, this organization will represent 
all that is best in London music. It is impossible to 
imagine better performances than those Miss Myra 
Hess and Miss Isolde Menges gave of Mozart’s Trio 
in E flat, K. 498 (with Mr. Lionel Tertis for the viola 
part), of Brahms’s Horn Trio (with Mr. Aubrey Thinger 
to play the horn), or of the Franck Quintet, with Owen 
Pernel (second violin), Lionel Tertis (viola), and Ivor 
James (‘cello). It often happens that musicians have 
to do something which is not their special vocation : 
a pianist may have to conduct orchestras or a wor- 
shipper of Bach may be asked to play jazz. The 
opposite happened at the Wednesday evening concerts, 
and every one seemed to be doing that which he (or 
she) knew best and loved best. These are chamber 
music players not by opportunity or expediency, but 
because the finest music of all attracts them more 
than any other style. The standard of their playing 
was consequently the highest possible— here or 
anywhere. F. B. 

MR. EGON PETRI 

Mr. Egon Petri has long been recognised as a pianist 
of quite exceptional ability. At his recital at Wigmore 
Hall, on October 11, he proved that he has reached 
the very front rank of all. That rank is surely due 
to one capable of giving a performance of Beethoven's 
*‘ Hammerklavier ’ Sonata in B flat (Op. 106) at once 
so poetical in feeling and so complete in its intellectual 
grasp of the composer’s thought. So few pianists can 
make this sonata intelligible or even grateful to the 
ear, that it is commonly regarded as a feat impossible 
of achievement. But now and again a pianist comes 
along to vindicate Beethoven and to prove that it is 
not his ideas or mode of expressing them which are 
at fault, but only the intellects and technique of those 
who attempt to interpret them. Busoni could con- 
vince us, and so can Mr. Schnabel, though with a less 
lyrical persuasiveness than Mr. Petri brings to the 
attack. 

After the strenuous mental exercise of accompanying 
Mr. Petri on his exploration of one of the highest 
summits in music, the only thing to do was to turn to 
something entirely brilliant and devoid of the kind of 
intellectual and emotional content with which Beet- 
hoven fills every bar. Mr. Petri chose Liszt’s six 
Paganini Studies, and played them with a virtuosity 
which easily beat the mere bravura pianists at their own 
game, and then added something quite beyond the 
powers of those much-advertised gentlemen—a sense 
of fun in the exhilaration of performing with apparent 
ease these almost impossible feats of prestidigitation. 
Mr. Petri began his recital with the four Ballades of 
Chopin, which gave him ample opportunity for the 
display of the poetical side of his temperament. But 
with a curious impatience he knocked down in turn 
every one of these delicately constructed edifices, just 
like a child who has grown tired of the brick tower he 
has carefully built up. D. H. 





WOLFI 

If the sea-serpent provides a good topic for newspaper 
gossip in the summer, the infant prodigy serves a 
similar purpose when the musical season begins. The 
public, however, appears to be as shy of the one as 
of the other. No doubt there have been sea-serpents, 
and it is equally certain that Mozart and Liszt were 
youthful prodigies. But these phenomena are so very 
rare that scepticism is fully justified. Accordingly, 
there were many empty seats at the Albert Hall, in 
spite of the preliminary ‘ puffs,’ when a young Russian 
boy, Wolfi, made his first appearance, 

But Wolfi is clever enough ; his tone has not the 
warmth that Mr. Arthur Catterall’s had when he was 


| far simpler music of Bach. 





of the same age, but it is smooth and pleasant. His 
technique is exceptional in ‘ bulk’ rather than in 
quality. He can play the most difficult things in 
existence, as long as they do not demand great finish. 
He is quite at home in Ernst, though ill at ease in the 
All one can say of him is 
that, a brilliant student at present, he may in time 
equal the achievements of Kubelik; he may also go 


much further and reveal a taste and discrimination 


of which at present there is no trace. F. B. 


SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Madame Jeritza is a woman of genius, not for music 
(in that art she has many shortcomings), but—much 
more important in this age—for publicity. To be in 
the mode one should begin to write of her performance 
at the Albert Hall on October 13, with a description of 
her hair, her dress, her gestures, her bouquets—perhaps 
with a glancing reference to her feuds with rival 
singers, and her family affairs. But how tiresome a 
world would be in which everyone was in the fashion ! 
Let us therefore be so eccentric as to discuss this singer 
as a singer. 

She sang arias from several operas, a song or two by 
Schumann and Franck, and some paltry stuff with 
English words. She began with a page from Massenet’s 
‘ Herodias "—not a good choice, for her French was 
imperfect and it seemed to hamper her style. We 
heard extracts from ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ and 
Korngold’s ‘Dead City.’ All this was curiously 
unequal singing. Madame Jeritza has a fine voice, 
excellently well-trained in the production of big, 
ringing, round high notes. But her breath control is 
very variable—with shapeless phrasing and slightly 
false intonation as the frequent result. When her 
breath had gone before its time the pitch wavered and 
flattened. This may have been due to nervousness 
(it was her first Albert Hall concert), but she appeared 
quite mistress of herself in other ways. Her per- 
formance of Schumann’s ‘ Widmung ’ was in deplorable 
taste. She simpered ; this, the audience liked. 

Another operatic singer, Mr. John Brownlee, the 
Australian baritone, gave a concert at £olian Hall. 
This young man has made a name for himself in Paris. 
He has a good, powerfully resonant voice, but the 
interest at his concert was less than it would have been 
if he had shown signs of-imagination and musical 
feeling. As a matter of fact he was, no doubt, ham- 
pered by the rigidity of his method. He has learnt 
how to sing a good, useful mezzo-forte, but not to make 
fine gradations. The messa di voce is to him an 
unknown accomplishment. When he attempted to 
spin his tone on a high note he came rather near 
disaster once or twice. It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Brownlee will learn to refine his substantial 
natural gifts. He has the advantage of a good platform 
appearance. 

At the same hall we heard a Spanish ers. Mr. Gil 
Valeriano, whose performance was certainly out of the 
way. His tone-quality was a reminder that quite 
near Spain, separated only by Gibraltar’s narrow strait, 
is Morocco, where the muezzin in the minaret still calls 
the faithful to prayer. Mr. Valeriano was at least not 
throaty. He had certainly cultivated his voice, but 
he had cultivated it in a way that is not ours. Often 
this bright, forward quality of his was very telling, 
but one never knew when it was not going to be 
exaggerated. into a nasal fortissimo (he could not grade 
his tone between mf and ff) which was almost a screech. 

Miss Ada Mylchreest also gave a concert at AZolian 
Hall, including some songs in her native tongue, which 
is Manx. A little more cultivation, a little more dis- 
cipline, and she would, one felt, be a highly distinguished 
singer. Her mezzo-soprano voice had warmth and 
fullness, and she also was clearly a temperamental 
person. She did not sing a piece as though it were a 
lesson, but as though it had a definite meaning for her. 
Inequality in her scale and something a trifle uncouth 
(may one say hoydenish ?) in her presentation of 
certain pieces took the edge from one’s appreciation. At 
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some moments she was first-rate, at others mediocre— 
and was evidently quite unaware herself of the fact. 

Miss Vyra David, who sang at Wigmore Hall on 
October 2, showed promise. She is in the stage when 
a singer mostly thinks of tone—especially in slow songs. 
Thinking of tone means, nearly always, deformation 
of words. Miss David had uncommonly full tone, 
which sometimes she forgot; then she gave us the 
sense of the words and sang thoroughly well. 

A word may be permitted here about the three singers 
who appeared at the first of the Delius Festival concerts. 
The two men were remarkably good. Mr. Heddle 
Nash, a fine technician (this fact is not widely enough 
recognised), has a fault in the production of his long 
‘i's.’ This diphthong, which is properly ‘ ah-ee,’ he 
tends to produce as ‘eh-ee.’ The latter rendering has, 
I know, apologists; but they are wrong. Mr. Dennis 
Noble’s fault was in his ‘ eh ’ words. He often attempted 
to thicken this vowel (presumably for the sake of 
weight of tone). Miss Maunder was a promising singer, 
at present too loose and uncontrolled, and consequently 
not commanding a real line. At the last of the Prom- 
enade concerts a young bass-baritone, Mr. John Morel, 
interested the listener with a vivacious and resonant 
performance of the ‘ Largo’ from Rossini’s ‘ Barber.’ 

Madame Jeanne Dusseau, a Canadian soprano, dis- 
tinguished herself at Wigmore Hall in an interesting 
programme containing some Medtner. We suspected 
her of forcing some of her high notes, but apart from 
this she sang in a thorough, competent way, and she 
had taken the trouble to learn her songs well. e 








Concerts in the Suburbs 


A Festival of music and drama was held at Battersea 
Town Hall on October 6-10. It was set on foot by the 
Public Amenities Committee of the Borough Council, 
and a leading part was played hy Mr. Frederick 
Woodhouse, musical director to the Borough. On the 
Sunday evening a Wagner evening was provided under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Woodhouse. The People’s 
Concert Society co-operated on the Monday, with a 
choir conducted by Mrs. E. M. Partridge. On the 
Tuesday, an orchestral concert was given to an audience 
of school children, and the Holywell Players, in con- 
nection with the British Drama League, gave an 
evening of plays. The Battersea Men’s and Women’s 
Institute gave varied entertainments, and the Festival 
concluded with the film of Capt. Scott’s Antarctic 
expedition. The attendances during the week totalled 
five thousand. 

The first concert of the series organized by the 
Educational Department of the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society took place. at Tooting on October 5, 
the programme being provided by the Chelsea Singers 
and Mr. Reginald Paul. The season’s programme 
includes performances of ‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ and excerpts from grand opera. 

A recital of harpsichord music was given at Harrow 
on October 10 by Madame Adelaide Lambe, who, in 
addition to playing solos, accompanied old songs on 
the harpsichord and joined four string players in 
Purcell’s Suite in C and two Sonatas by Corelli. 








Three lecture-concerts will be given at King’s 
College, London, on November 14 (‘ Handel’s Songs,’ 
by Prof. Walter Ford, with illustrations by Mr. Owen 
Bryngwyn), November 21 (‘ String Music,’ by Mr. 
Thomas F. Dunhill, assisted by the Westminster String 
Quartet), and November 28 (‘ The Story of Descant,’ 
by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, with the League of Arts Choir). 
The hour is 5.30, and admission is free. 

The eighteenth annual general meeting of the Society 
of Women Musicians will take place on November 23, 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY 


‘ TURANDOT’ AT HALIFAX 

The English company formed by the Covent Garden 
Opera Syndicate to take the place of the British 
National Opera Company began its provincial tour 
at Halifax last month. During the week it performed 
to large houses a variety of works, among which *‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ and ‘ Turan- 
dot’ proved especial favourites. Of these, Puccini's 
last opera calls for special mention, as this was its first 
performance in English. The translation, by R. H. 
Elkin, reads well, is reasonably faithful to the notation 
of the original, and is as good to sing as any English 
version of an Italian opera can be. Only once did 
the text give rise to a smile—when the haughty 
Princess, unveiled by Calaf, retorts in the best trans- 
pontine manner, ‘ Unhand me! How dare you!’ 
But Turandot should rhyme not with ‘dot’ but 
with ‘ oh!’ 

The production and scenery were the same as that 
familiar to Covent Garden audiences, and in view of 
the difficulty of modifying the sets to suit the smaller 
stage of a provincial theatre, the performance went off 
remarkably well. It would have been better, perhaps, 
in the second Act to sacrifice the appearance of a large 
crowd in the Palace to practical convenience. As it 
was, those who arrived last on the scene found it difficult 
to get to their appointed places, and the pageantry 
was rather spoilt. The lighting was not good, but that 
was, I believe, due to some difficulty with the plant 
owing to the water famine. 

Among the principals, Miss Odette de Foras far 
surpassed expectation in the title-part. Her voice 
was not quite steady, but she got the icy tone into it 
which is essential to the character, and the volume 
was adequate except at the bigclimaxes. Histrionically 
her performance was quite the best I have seen. The 
hieratic pose, the relentless cruelty, and above all, the 
cold menace of the Princess, as she bent over the 
cowering stranger in the scene of the enigmas, were 
finely realised. 

The part of Calaf, though dramatically without much 
character, is musically very important, because Puccini 
has laid upon the tenor the responsibility of capping 
nearly all the climaxes. Mr. Francis Russell was 
hardly equal to the task. He sang, moreover, in that 
queer, hybrid operatic patois which is neither King’s 
nor any other man’s English off the stage. It is 
fortunately becoming rarer, and, one hopes, will soon 
be heard no more, 

Miss Noel Eadie played the part of Lui charmingly, 
but again the voice was not quite big enough for the 
part. The three Masks (Messrs. William Michael, 
Octave Dua, and Parry Jones) were excellent, especially 
in their ensemble work, but one could not help noticing 
how that accomplished Italian acted the other two 
off the stage most of the time—not by obtruding him- 
self, but simply because his movements were always 
better controlled and more significant. Mr. Arthur 
Fear, who gave, for so young a man, a remarkably good 
performance as Hans Sachs on the first evening of the 
week, sang the part of Timur with a real appreciation 
of English as a language for song. 

The chorus, which plays an important part in the 
musical scheme of the opera and dramatically occupies 
something like the position of Chorus in a Greek 
tragedy, was lively, if not always quite in tune nor 
always on the beat. The performance was conducted 
by Mr. Barbirolli. D.H 





‘THE DUKE OF MILAN’ 

The four performances of this opera given at the 
Grand Theatre, Blackburn, on October 3-5, were made 
— by a guarantee fund raised by the Mayor of 

lackburn, Mr. J. A. Ormerod. (Other Mayors please 





at 3 p.m. (members only). Members and guests will 
take tea at 4.30, after which Mrs. Rosa Newmarch will ; 
give her presidential address. Particulars of the 
Society from the hon. secretary, 74, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1. 


copy!) The libretto is an adaptation of ‘ The Tempest. 
|The music was composed by Dr. Herman Brearley, 
| and a large, keen, and capable company pe ut up the 

performance. Prospero was Mr. Joseph Farrington, 
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who is a specialist in the part, for he played it in 
Nicholas Gatty’s ‘Tempest.’ It is no wonder that so 
many composers seize on this libretto, for it is as rich 
in objective suggestions as ‘The Ring’ itself. It must 
be great fun writing themes and passages for shipwreck, 
‘ sweet airs that give delight and hurt not ‘ and all the 
echoing magic of the island, for humans and sub- 
humans, with some ancient and fish-like music for 
Caliban ; and, of course, the well-known songs. Here 
Dr. Brearley was in happy vein, his ‘ Full Fathom 
Five’ being particularly charming. He entered into 
the Leitmotif game with enthusiasm, and was ingenious 
in giving his themes external fitness. But what of the 
internal—of the music that shall not merely clothe 
Prospero and Ariel and Ferdinand and Miranda, but 
shall be their incarnation ? 
superhuman for mere skill and talent and invention. 
As far as these could take him Dr. Brearley went 
bravely and well, and his opera did him credit. 
C.8.¢. 








Music in the Provinces 


Batu.—Mr. Edward Dunn, the newly-appointed 
conductor of the Pump Room Orchestra, gave his first 
concert on October 3 before a crowded audience. Not 
only the conductor but the orchestra have been newly 
engaged. 

BiRMINGHAM.—The City Orchestra’s season opened 
at the West End Cinema on October 6, when Dr. Boult 
conducted Brahms’s second Symphony. Elgar’s ‘ In 
the South’ was played at the second concert. The 
first Symphony Concert at the Town Hall occurred on 
October 10, the programme including Schumann’s 


A stiff task for a genius, | 


Buxton.—tThe works performed under the direction 
of Mr. Horace Fellowes during the season that has just 
closed included the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, 
and eighth Symphonies of Beethoven, three by Mozart, 
several by Haydn, Tchaikovsky’s fifth and sixth, the 
“New World,’ two by Schubert, Brahms’s second, 
Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ the ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations. The programmes also included Dvorak's 
Pianoforte Quintet and the Septet for trumpet and 
strings by Saint-Saéns. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Philharmonic Society, now con- 
ducted by Mr. Dennis-Jones, Precentor of Trinity, is 
forming a choral society, the works to be studied being 
‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ The Song of Miriam,’ and part-songs 

CiiFton.—At the Victoria Rooms, on October 10, the 
London String Quartet played Hindemith’s Quartet 
in F, Op. 10. 

CovENTRY.—Over forty members have been enrolled 
in the new Harold Rhodes Orchestral Society. The 
orchestra, will undertake concerts of its own, and will 
assist in those of the Philharmonic Society, of which 
| Dr. Rhodes is also the conductor. 
| Devizes.—At the concert given by the Devizes 
| Philharmonic Society, on October 9, Mr.Plunket Greene 
| gave a recital of Stanford’s songs and the choir sang 

‘ Phaudrig Crohoore ’ under the direction of Mr. F. \ 
Weaver. 

HARROGATE.—The last few programmes of the season 
given by the Municipal Orchestra under Mr. Cameron 
included Paderewski’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor 
(played by Mr. Gordon Bryan), Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor (Miss Marion Keighley Snowdon), 

| Haydn's ‘Oxford’ Symphony, Brahms’s Violin Con- 
| certo (Miss Eda Kersey), Dvorak’s fourth Symphony 
and Rachmaninov’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto (Miss 
| Dorothy Manley). 

LrEps.—-The series of chamber music recitals at the 





Symphony in E flat, Bax’s ‘ November Woods,’ and | 
Dvorak’s Violin Concerto, played by Miss Isolde Menges. | University was re-opened on October 11, when Mr 

At the first of the Philharmonic Mid-day Concerts, | Mortimer (clarinet), Miss Kathleen Moorhouse (’cello), 
on October 1, Miss Eda Kersey and Mr. Tom Bromley | and Mr. Eric Fogg (pianist) played Trios by Beethoven 





played the newly-discovered Violin and Pianoforte 
Sonata by Bach. The third ‘ Rasoumovsky ’ Quartet 
was played at the next of these concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic Quartet, led by Mr. Paul Beard.——Mr. 
Frank Mullings filled the hall for the first ‘ celebrity ’ 
concert.——-At Queen’s College, on September 30, Mr. 
Albert Sammons and Mrs. Dora Phillips played three 
violin and pianoforte sonatas: Beethoven (Op. 30, 
No. 2), Delius (in C), and Elgar.———Armstrong Gibbs’s 
Quartet in E, Op. 16, No. 3, was played by the Catterall 
Quartet for the Birmingham Chamber Concert Society. 
BourRNEMOUTH.—The programme of the first of the 
Winter Symphony Concerts, given under Sir Dan 
Godfrey, on October 10, included Brahms’s first Sym- 
phony and Joachim’s ‘ Hungarian’ Violin Concerto 
with Mr. Zacharewitsch as soloist. 
BrRADFORD.—Respighi’s ‘ Concerto Gregoriano ’ was 
played by Miss Adela Fachiri at the Bradford Phil- 
harmonic Concert given under Mr. Keith Douglas on 
Sunday, September 29.———Bliss’s ‘ Rout’ was per- 
formed at the Philharmonic Concert on October 13; 
Miss Hilda Atkinson not only sang the soprano solo, 
but played the harp part. The programme included 
Harrison’s ‘ Prelude Music’ for harp and strings, 
Mozart’s thirty-fourth Symphony (in C), Ravel’s ‘ Le 
Tombeau de Couperin,’ and Handel’s Overture to 
*Siroé.’ The players were the West Riding Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Keith Douglas. 
BriGuton.—Rebecca Clarke’s Pianoforte Trio was 
played at the opening meeting of the Sussex Women 
Musicians’ Club, on October 5.———Madame Melba sang 
in aid of charity at the Hippodrome on the same 
evening 
BristoLt.— The Flying Dutchman’ was performed 
by the Carl Rosa Opera Company during a week at 
the Prince’s Theatre, October 7-12.——-Among the 
early visitors of the season were Heddle Nash, Jeritza, 
and Wolfi. Mr. A. S. Warrell has been appointed 
conductor of the Royal Orpheus Glee Society on the 
retirement of Mr. Riseley. 


}and Brahms. 

| Liverpoo.t.—The season was opened by Jeritza and 
| Wolfi on October 3. -At the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, on October 8, Sir Henry Wood 
|} conducted Boyce’s Symphony in B flat, ‘En Saga,’ 





| Liszt’s second Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Robert 
| Casadesus), Saint-Saéns’s third Symphony, Fauré’s 
Ballade in F sharp, and the Bach-Elgar Fugue The 


London String Quartet played the second ‘ Rasoumov- 
sky,’ Debussy, and Brahms (Op. 51, No. 1) at the 
opening Rodewald concert———Mr. Frank Mullings 
sang at the first Vickers concert on October 12, after 
having sung in opera at Manchester in the afternoon. 
MANCHESTER.—An opera Festival held during the 
week of October 7-12 with well-known principals and 
Mr. Julius Harrison as conductor resulted in a payment 
| of £700 to Manchester and Salford medical charities. 
|A new opera by Mr. Walter Mudie, ‘The Flame 
of Love,’ was performed twice-——-The Municipal 
Concert season opened on October 14 with a Wagner 
| programme under Sir Hamilton Harty.——Jeritza and 
| Wolfi included Manchester in their tour on October 5 
——Recitals have been given by Mr. Maurice Cole, 
Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Muriel Robinson, Miss Orrea 
Pernel, Miss Meryl Myles Mitchell, Mr. Niedzielski, and, 
with a Brahms programme, Miss Elsa Addams and 
Mr. Edwin Hirst (singers), Mr. Harry Ellis (pianist). 
NEWCASTLE.—A Symphony Concert was given at 
the Exhibition on September 21, under the direction of 
Capt. Amers. The works played included Beethoven's 
seventh Symphony, the ‘ Cockaigne ’ Overture, Holst’s 
‘Beni Mora,’ and Liszt’s E flat Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by Mr. Vincent Caygill.. Capt. Amers gave a 
concert-lecture on the orchestra to a large audience of 
school children on October 14.———Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ 
was given by the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Union at the Exhibition on October 4. 
Norwicu.—The season of municipal concerts under 
Mr. Maddern Williams opened on October 12 with the 
‘ Egmont ’ Overture, the ‘ Boutique Fantasque * Suite, 
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and Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ as 
the chief items. A Purcell evening was given at St. 
Mary’s School Hall on October 10, under the direction 
of Mr. Cyril Pearce. The St. Mary’s Choir and a quartet 
of soloists gave “King Arthur,’ and the Norwich | 
Chamber Orchestra played Suites from ‘ The Married 
Beau ’ and ‘ The Virtuous Wife.’ 

WitnEY.—The Choral Society, which has been 
inactive for three years, is to be revived with Mr. E. 
Tarrant as conductor. 

WoOLVERHAMPTON.—A performance of 
was given at Snowhill Congregational 
October 6. Mr. Theodore Grosvenor 
and Mr. Horace Turner was at the organ. 
Belshazzar was sung by Mr. Walter Glynne. 

YorK.—The annual concert of the Male-Voice Choir 
took place on October 2, under the direction of Mr. 

L. Slater. Among the chief items were Holst’s | 
‘Swansea Town,’ Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Fleet,’ 
two madrigals by Morley. 





‘ Belshazzar ’ 
Church on 

conducted 
The part of 











| 
Music in Scotland 


EpinpuRGH.—For the fourteenth season of the Reid | 
Symphony Orchestra, founded and directed by Prof. | 
Tovey, eight concerts are announced. pr eet 

| 
| 
| 
} 


| court), whose technique is certainly remarkable. 


include three Haydn Symphonies, Dvorak’s Symphonic 
Variations, two Rhapsodies, and third Symphony, 

Bruckner’s ‘ Romantic’ Symphony, a_ pianoforte | 
Concerto by Prof. Tovey, a Violin Concerto by Respighi, | 

McEwen’s ‘ Grey Galloway,’ a new Overture ‘ Comala,’ | 
by Ian Whyte, Bach’s Latin Magnificat in D, Brahms’s | 
‘ Song of Destiny,’ and a number of more familiar works. | 
Soloists: Orlov (pianoforte), Adila Fachiri (violin), | 
Marie Thomson (soprano), and Gabriele Joachim 
(mezzo), a grand-daughter of Joseph Joachim.——At | 
the first of Prof. Tovey’s Sunday Concerts in Usher | 
Hall, the Reid Orchestra played Mendelssohn's | 
‘Hebrides’ Overture, Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, | 
and, with Mr. Greenhouse Allt at the organ, Handel’s | 
Organ Concerto in A. The second concert took the | 
form of a pianoforte recital by Prof. Tovey. The | 
programme consisted of works by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, and Brahms.——A lively controversy has | 
arisen in the local press over the selection of ‘ Jackson 
in F’ for the singing of the 
‘ Broadcast ’ 


celebrate the Union of the Prof. 


Churches. Tovey 


service held in St. Giles’s Cathedral to | 


| Gibbons, Henschel, 


modern 


Te Deum at the special | 


gave battle in a characteristic letter to The Scotsman. | 


The conveners of the Praise Committees of the 
uniting Churches, both knowledgeable men, promptly 
ranged themselves with Prof. Tovey 
responsibility, since when the outraged Philistines have 


two 


and disclaimed | 
| visited 


fulminated daily in the press against the worthy | 


professor. 

Giascow.—The ‘Orpheus’ Week of chamber 
concerts, prometed by the new Glasgow Chamber 
Music Society, which now shoulders the responsibility 
formerly borne by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, com- 
prised seven concerts in the M‘Lellan Galleries by the 
Budapest String Quartet. 
fourteen String Quartets by Dittersdorf, Haydn (two), 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Smetana, Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Bart6k, Hindemith, 
and Ernest Bloch, a String Trio by Haydn, and 
excerpts from works by Dittersdorf, Mozart, Beethoven 
Mendelssohn, Borodin, Sgambati, Stravinsky, and 
Gruenberg. The Budapest Quartet made a _ very 
favourable impression on this its first visit to Scotland. 
It was specially successful in the modern works. 
Audiences grew steadily in numbers and enthusiasm 





as the week proceeded, but it was unfortunate that | 


the event clashed with the first visit of the Covent 
Garden Opera Company to Glasgow. The Opera | 
Company opened its season with 


‘ Turandot,’ not hitherto heard at Glasgow. The | 


| excerpt from Debussy’s ‘ 


The programmes included | 


inaugural recital on the Willis organ in the new and 
lovely War Memorial Chapel at Glasgow University. 
The University Chapel Choir sang pieces by Palestrina, 
Rachmaninov, and Tchaikovsky. 
Later in the season recitals are to be given by Marcel 
Dupré, Dr. Henry Ley, and others.——The Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir paid its annual ‘Autumn Holiday 
week-end’ visit to Ireland, and gave concerts at 


Dublin and Belfast——The B.B.C. Glasgow Station 
Orchestra, under Mr. Herbert A. Carruthers, gave a 
farewell concert prior to disbandment. An octet is 
now the full strength of the station band.——The 


Fellowes String Quartet, the only local chamber music 
combination which can be described in being, 
announces five concerts to be given in Stevenson Hall 
at the Scottish National Academy of Music. Works 


as 


by Haydn, Mozart (including the Clarinet Quintet), 
Beethoven, Brahms, and a living British composer 


and | will be played. 


GENERAL.—At the first of the ‘ international cele- 
brity ’ concerts, given at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 


and Stirling, the bright particular stars were Madame 
| Jeritza and the new boy prodigy violinist Wolfi (tout 
Mrs. 
Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and her sister, Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, have been on tour in Canada doing Hebridean 
song recitals, and have been received with remarkable 
enthusiasm by large audiences at Victoria, Vancouver, 
Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, and Toronto., 








Music in Wales 


SoutH Wates.—The National Or- 
chestra of Wales resumed its free public concerts in the 
National Museum at the end of September, and its 
symphony and popular concerts in the City Hall on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings respectively Sym- 
phonies by Brahms, Glazounov, Tchaikovsky, and 


CARDIFF AND 


César Franck, as well as the accepted classics of Haydn, 


Mozart, and Beethoven, figure 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins, 
writers, including Elgar, 
Honegger, and Dohnanyi 
has now decided to support 
Orchestra of Wales on condition of having repre- 
sentation on the governing body. The orchestra 
visited the town on October 8 and had an enthusiastic 


in the programmes 
and smaller items by 
Balfour Gardiner, 
Swansea Town 
the National 


Holst, 


Council 


audience for its programme, which included ‘ Sieg 
fried’s Journey to the Khine,’ Mozart’s fortieth 
Symphony, and Elgar’s Serenade for strings, as well 


—On October 6 Sir Thomas Beecham 
Cardiff and conducted an enlarged body 
consisting of the N.O.W. and Mr. Herbert Ware's 
orchestra, as part of his propaganda on behalf of the 
National League of Opera. His programme included 
fine. performances of Mozart’s Symphony No. 34, an 
L’Enfant Prodigue,’ and some 
operatic numbers. The project of reviving the 
Cardiff Triennial Festival is being discussed, though 
the venture is hampered by the lack of a hall large 
enough for an audience which would ensure financial 
success.——The National Council of Music, owing to 
the generosity of ‘the ( Carnegie Trust Fund, is planning 
a busy season in the distressed mining areas, including 
singing classes, lectures, listening clubs for wireless 
talks and musical. performances, study circles, and a 
series of musical festivals in suitable centres. The 


as solo numbers. 


| draft programme outlined for one at Mountain Ash 


other important production of the first week’s pro- | 


‘ Falstaff.’ 


gramme- was Verdi's 
Mr. A. M. Henderson gave an 


by Mr. Barbirolli. 





Both were directed | 
|in these towns. 


includes a Cymanfa (a hymn-singing festival) on the 
Sunday, rehearsals on the Monday, with performances 
of the ‘Hymn of Praise’ and ‘ The Messiah ’ inter- 
| spersed with orchestral concerts during the week, a 
portion of the hall being reserved for those who can 


Puccini's | | pay for their seats, while free admission is provided 


| for unemployed workers and their families 

CARDIFF AND Newport.—Successful chamber music 
concerts have been given at the High Schools for Girls 
At Cardiff, Haydn’s String Quartet 
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No. 3 (Op. 33) and Quartets by Debussy and Franck | however, are used only in short fragments, continually nd 
were given to a highly appreciative audience by the| shifted along. A kind of mechanical motion is thus | 3° 
Hart House Quartet of Toronto. At Newport, the| obtained, something rigid, similar to the pattern of a | © 
Bangor University College Trio gave Brahms’s Trio| carpet or wallpaper. The strange effect thus produced wil 
in C for pianoforte and strings, Phantasie Trio in|is sometimes strong, but is quickly exhausted on the 
A minor by John Ireland, a violin sonata by Delius} account of its monotony. Milhaud shows us the latest | % 
(soloist, Miss Kathleen Washbourne), and several other} phase of ultra-modern music, characterised by the | ®™ 
items, in a programme which was described by its| tendency towards singable melody and the return to | 
hearers as entrancing. tonality, somewhat veiled, however, for the ears of 
less expert listeners by polytonality. Milhaud’s music | 
deserves appreciation. as an attempt to a kind of new + 
; sa fr . style of popular music. This attempt so far has been ‘ 
Musical Wotes from Ebroad only half successful. By instinct the artist feels what yer 
BERLIN is needed, but the proper employment of the new for 
ne - means, the right proportions and colours, have not yet we 
Che first month of the new operatic season has been| passed beyond the experimental phase. All three | 
distinguished by a remarkable activity in our three| French operas were well staged and effectively rendered, the 
opera houses. The State Opera brought out three/ Alexander Zemlinsky conducting with exceptional rhy 
modern French one-Act operas. Of these the most} skill. : ma 
effective and successful was Jacques Ibert’s ‘ Angélique,’ SOME REVIVALS is 
which made a hit at Paris and has been given there ‘Samson and Delilah ’ was revived in the Municipal i 
more than a hundred times. Angélique is a charming Opera House. Leo Blech is chiefly responsible for the cor 
young woman, but possessed of so furious a temper | extraordinary impression produced by this music to a ob: 
that she makes life a hell for all men who are tempted | dramatically unsatisfactory libretto. Two singers un 
to win her favour. She thus quickly passes from one} of the first rank were superior exponents of the two col 
lover to another until the Devil himself tries to tame | chief réles Pr Onegin and Carl Martin Ochman pu 
her. But even to his satanic majesty she makes hell} Blech also did ‘ Tannhauser’ at the State Opera with the 
rather too hot, so that the Devil is glad to turn her| new stage decorations and a new cast, in the Parisian ow 
over to her first husband. Ibert’s music is fully up to| version of 1861. The performance, masterly from a the 
the demands of the capricious, burlesque libretto. | musical point of view, revealed in a brilliant manner pe 
The composer knows the modern vocabulary and em-| the wonderful possibilities of the Berlin opera, which 
ploys all the technical proceedings of modern music} show themselves too rarely and only under specially 
with great skill and excellent judgment, without ever| favourable circumstances. The cast came near to Wi 
missing his effects. The modern features. of his music perfection. Maria Miiller is an ideal Elisabeth, in qu 
do not disturb his melodic simplicity and impressive- appearance as well as in mimetic art and vocal achieves his 
ness. Moreover, there is characteristic colour, variety,| ment. Lauritz Melchoir is a Tannhauser of eminent | ©! 
humour, parodistic fun, and vivacity in Ibert’s music. | yocal capacities. The choruses have hardly ever been Ba 
Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure Espagnol,’ though written more| heard at Berlin with equal effect, and made one think pie 
than twenty years ago, has, strange to say, never before | of Bayreuth’s very best performances. Opinion was Fr 
been heard at Berlin. Ravel’s clever and exceedingly | divided as to the luxurious extravagance of the Cy 
refined music now reaches us rather too late, having} Venusberg scene with its sumptuous ballets and its ex! 
in the meantime somewhat lost the charm of novelty. strange symbolic allusions, like the illuminated cross of 
It is not given to Ravel to combine refined art} at the close of the Overture. list 
with popular directness of impression, his emotional This extraordinary ‘ Tannhauser ’ found a powerful 
powers being too insignificant to carry away a mass of | and dangerous rival in a no less admirable ‘ Lohengrin ’ at 
listeners not familiar with the intellectual culture, the] at the Municipal Opera. Furtwangler, so far known of 
aristocratic bearing, and fastidious taste of his super-| to the Berlin public only as a symphonic conductor, is be 
refined but weak music. now returning to opera, his first love at the beginning me 
MILHAUD’S ‘LE PAUVRE MATELOT’ of his career some twenty years ago. Owing to Bruno 
Milhaud’s ‘ Le pauvre matelot ’ is radically different | Walter’s sudden departure from Berlin a few months 
from Ravel’s artistic creed. Jean Cocteau has made} back, it was necessary to find an artist of very first Wi 
use here of an old primitive sailor’s ballad. The poor| rank in order to replace him, and Furtwangler has (p. 
sailor has left his home and his wife and has not been | already proved on several occasions that he is fully tai 
heard of for fifteen years. Everybody considers him| capable of filling the gap. His ‘ Lohengrin’ inter- ma 
dead ; only his wife, living in poverty, thinks of him | pretation is a memorable artistic event, the masterly 
lovingly and waits for his return. One day he really | effort of a very great artist. The combined choral 
does return as a rich man, carrying with him precious | forces of the State opera and the Municipal Opera 
jewels. His wife does not recognise him. In order to} gave to the very important choral part of the music 
test her fidelity, he tries to tempt her with his riches | an impressiveness and a splendour that were astonishing. é 
to grant him her favour, telling her that her husband | Emil Prestorius’s effective new scenic decorations gave the 
is alive, that he knows where to find him, that she might | a fitting frame to this impressive revival of the old and ® 
help the man living in extreme distress with the money | much-abused opera. pla 
which she easily might gain. The woman does not CONCERTS Ne 
yield to the temptation. At night, however, she} Of the numerous important series of symphonic Ru 
steals to the bed of the stranger, kills him with a/ concerts only a few have so far started their scheduled (R 
hammer, and takes his jewels in order to help her| work. Klemperer’s first programme with the State the 
husband, not knowing that she has just murdered| Orchestra comprised only two numbers—Bruckner’s du 
him. This story is quite impressive as a short ballad,| ninth Symphony and Erdmann’s new Pianoforte flu 
but as an opera it is altogether unsatisfactory, lacking, | Concertce. Edward Erdmann has won his reputation for 
as it does, contrasts, complication, and climax. Thej|as an exponent of ultra-modern music, which he inter- sol 
only piece of real action is the stroke with the hammer ; | prets with a rare insight into the essential features of pe 
all the rest is merely declamatory speech. The/|the new style, and with a remarkable and individual ae 
exaggerated simplicity and brutal directness exhibited | pianistic art. As a composer he, of course, manifests toc 
here are foreign to the demands of the theatre, and | the same tendency. Me 
therefore ineffective. Milhaud’s music is likewise} In its thematic material his concerto derives from ha 
primitive. It sometimes expresses the gruesome mood | Schénberg, but it is less severe, pessimistic, and even cla 
of the poem with surprising effect, employing the} has a tinge of popularity, not disagreeable to listen to, _ 
simplest means, a sort of eternal melody, not of recita-|and full of curious grotesque sound-effects. In its Sc 
tive character, as in Wagner’s music, but consisting | formal aspect, however, it is surprisingly conservative, an 
of real folk-song material. These folk-song melodies, | preserving the classical sonata-form very carefully. o 
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Brilliantly played by the author, and no less brilliantly Mozart,’ but a long way after. On the professedly 
conducted by Klemperer (the orchestral part bristles | light side we have had the Revellers, whose programmes 
with intricate difficulties), it obtained a fair success, | and performances are alike great attractions here, and 
though in its second half a dangerous monotony of| Richard Tauber, of whose qualities we had not lacked 
sound-effect, repetition of similar harmonic, melodic, | full information sent in advance by his agents. 

and orchestral devices, showed manifestly the rather| The autumn season has now set in vigorously, and 
narrow limits of its ideas and their treatment. | the ‘ Co-Opera-tie,’ re-organized since the departure of 

The Kolisch Quartet from Vienna, one of the most) Aibert van Raalte and given the additional title of 
serious, high-minded, and able advocates of modern |‘ The Netherlands Opera,’ has shown its anxiety to 
art, played Artur Schnabel’s third String Quartet for | live up to this title by producing Charles Grelinger’s 
the first time. The composition was finished seven | early opera, ‘Op Hoop van Zegen,’ based on Heijer- 
years ago, but had to wait till now for its first per- | mans’s drama of the same name. It is an attractive 
formance. It is written in one long movement lasting | work, though not, in its musical expression, either 
without intermission about thirty-five minutes, and | particularly Dutch or quite deep enough to be thoroughly 
taxing to the utmost the skill of the players as well as | in keeping with the tragic character of the play. With 
the patience of the listeners. Its complication in | Esther de Boer van Rijk, Holland’s leading‘ legitimate ’ 
rhythm and in polyphony is excessive. Its thematic | actress, as stage manageress, all the little details of 
material, however, is comparatively simple, and there | pose, action, dress, and mounting that are so often 
is a constantly increasing contradiction between its | overlooked in opera were admirably complete, while 
feasible and intelligible melody and the fantastic| the composer conducted a thoroughly efficient per- 
complexity of its treatment. The melodic thread is | formance of the music. 
obscured and the listener is often left in absolute At Amsterdam the German version of ‘ The Beggar’s 
uncertainty as to what is happening. In spite of the | Opera,’ with Bert Brecht’s jazz music, carried still 
composer’s evident sincerity and earnestness of artistic | further away from the original by the Dutch adapter 
purpose, in spite of striking pages of expressive music, | Albert Dufresne, has been meeting with great popular 
the total effect of the ambitious work was unenjoyable, | success. The critics are unanimous, however, in 
owing principally to a lack in the art of composition, | pointing out that the ‘ Drie Stuiversopera ’ (Threepenny 
the word being understood in its literal sense as the | Opera), as it is called, has little real connection with 
putting together of single parts. 'the work of Gay and Pepusch, and most of them 
ENGLISH PERFORMERS | express a preference for the latter. 

Several English artists have been heard in recitals. | Of arrangements that have not yet eventuated but 
William Busch, a young pianist of commendable | which will make the season an unusually interesting 
qualities, confirmed the good impression produced by one, there are already to be mentioned the performance 
his debut at Berlin a year ago. His programme also |!" several towns of the Concertstiick recently discovered 
contained a group of English compositions by Moeran, by Juan Manen which, it is claimed, is a work of 
Bax, and Ireland, well-written and effective small Beethoven's, and in which the discoverer himself is 
pieces, sounding to German ears, however, more playing the solo part, the first European performance 
French than English in their dependance upon Debussy. of Ernest Bloch’s ‘ America,’ a performance under 
Clyde Burrows, a singer who treats his by no means Evert Cornelis (whose efforts here on behalf of British 
extraordinary vocal means with considerable culture | Music deserve the gratitude of all Britons), of Purcell s 
of taste and artistic intelligence, won the favour of his | ‘ Dido and ZEneas,’ and one by the Catholic Choral 
listeners. | Society of Rotterdam of Janacek’s ‘ Festive Mass.’ 

Albert Coates has conducted several performances A large number of British artists are announced to 
at the State Opera as guest-conductor, including one | 8!ve recitals and to appear at the Concertgebouw and 
of ‘ Boris Godounov.’ As, however, the press had not | other concerts, of whom at the time of writing only 
been invited to these performances, the fact may be | OMe has appeared. This is Dorothy Helmrich, who 
merely recorded here without further comment. _ ror Be Moen success at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 

and The Hague. 
A CORRECTION ' sie anne 

A regrettable misprint in my description of the Snanans Aareenseee. 
Wolffheim auction in the October issue of this journal ‘ 
(p. 942) demands correction. The library did not con- | NEW YORK 





tain a half 5 million works, but about half a million Toscanini has returned for his fall season here, and 
marks altogether were paid for it at the two sales. “ate : yer cd ong 

one placed =e ae eee oa) for the moment nothing else matters. After his first 

HuGo LEICHTENTRITT. | concert the critics vied with each other in finding 

“4 i words of praise—they are almost outworn, in his case, 

HOLLAND and no one thinks of using any sort of qualifying 


Although there was nothing of outstanding interest in | terms. For his first programme he had spared New 
the second part of the Scheveningen season, there was | York the Italian novelties with which he has been 
a constant supply of interesting works admirably | rather over-generous in past seasons—quite possibly 
played under the direction of Prof. Abendroth, Ignaz | because, having severed his connection with La Scala, 
Neumark, and Messrs. Charles Hinterdael and Leo | he no longer has to think of home politics. He opened 
Ruygrok. The two latter are members of the orchestra | his first programme with Schumann’s ‘ Manfred’ 
(Ruygrok being also assistant to van Anrooy during | Overture, continued with Strauss’s ‘ Don Quixote ’ (to 
the winter seasons), and appeared as composers con- | show off the capabilities of the new solo ‘cellist of the 
ducting their own works. Both have a lyric talent of | Philharmonic Symphony), and ended with one of those 
fluency and effectiveness, and Hinterdael’s ‘ Adagio ’ | astonishing tours de force of his which consist in taking 
for strings and Ruygrok’s ‘ Autumn Moods ’ for viola | a thrice-familiar work, playing it as nearly corresponding 
solo (finely played by Jean Devert) and orchestra,|to the composer's intention as he can, endowing it 
possess some distinction. Neumark, as usual, has | with the unique vitality and authority that are his, 
provided several programmes of an unusual and not | and thereby creating something of indescribable and 
too heavy character, a typical one including works by almost unprecedented beauty out of material at which 
Massenet, Alfven, Arensky, and Sibelius. Abendroth his colleagues have been working continuously these 
has made an excellent impression in his direction of |many years. In this case he used the seventh Sym- 
classical works, and an almost equally favourable one | phony of Beethoven. There are no words to describe 
in modern music. His chief novelties have been | such music-making as his, and New York is fortunate 
Schubert’s second Symphony (‘The little D major ’) | in being able to look forward to many weeks of it. 
and Honegger’s ‘ Pacific,’ the latter of which was| The concert season has started in earnest. Kreisler, 
disappointing only in its lack of sensationalism. One | Siloti, Bauer, Friedman, the English Singers, Lhevinne, 
felt that, like Richard Strauss’s last operas, it is ‘ after | Zimbalist, Elly Ney, the Friends of Music, the Roth 
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String Quartet—all these and scores more were on 
October’s calendar. La Argentina, who was last 
season’s greatest sensation (she gave some sixteen or 
twenty recitals in a few weeks, all of them more than 
sold out), returns on October 14. Rhys-Rees 
Morgan, the Welsh tenor, sang in Carnegie Hall 
on October 1, the season’s opening night. I suppose 
his audience was in consequence meagre, but he was 
very well treated by the critics. 

In addition to the Philharmonic-Symphony, New 
York will have this season series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony under Kussewitzky, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski and Gabrilowitsch, and 
the Conductorless Orchestra, in its second season, and 
already quite firmly established as a worthy experiment. 
The Metropolitan Opera will follow its usual course of 
presenting a standard and not too catholic répertoire 
with superb material and, under the circumstances, no 
very outstanding zsthetic success. 

Dr. Leichtentritt’s article on the Berlin Institute 
of Music for Foreigners in the September Musical 
Times was extremely interesting, following by a week 
or two, as it did, a letter to the New York Times 
recounting in very different tones the ‘ Adventures of 
Innocence Abroad.’ Herr Draber visited New York 
last season, and described to me in glowing terms the 
unparalleled opportunities for the study of conducting 
which were to be offered by the Institute. The Times 
correspondent was delighted with Herr Draber’s pro- 
mises, and actually enrolled in the conducting course, 
promising to pay the ‘ reduced ’ fee of $300 

‘I arrived,’ he writes, ‘in Berlin, June 1, and went 
directly to Herr Draber’s office. I was greeted in 
excellent English, although I spoke German. The first 
ritual we observed was my tendering of the full tuition, 
$300. Herr Draber then informed me that both Herr 
Furtwangler and Herr Schuricht were contracted to 
conduct concerts, which would prevent them from 
opening the course until June 10.’ Briefly, only five 
pupils ever showed up for the course, and after a 
considerable amount of what we Americans call 
‘stalling around,’ and many rather improbable and 
undignified excuses, the American became impatient. 
‘I finally asked for my money. Herr Draber appeared 
shocked, and murmured something about principle, and 
ethics, and consultation with the directors’ lawyer. : 
Eventually the money was returned, and the American 
had lost only a month's time and the price of his 
passage to Europe and back. He does not hide the 
fact that he did not enjoy the experience, and he feels, 
obviously, that the German Institute for Foreigners, 
in so far as he and his class-mates were concerned, was, 
from the point of view of German propaganda, an 
indifferent success. There are, apparently, at least two 


sides to this adventure. ARTHUR MENDEL. 


TORONTO 

[his month we have rather more news than is usual 
at the beginning of the season. It so happened that 
the Canadian College of Organists not only held its 
Annual Convention at Toronto during the time the 
great Canadian National Exhibition was open, but 
also combined convention activities this year with the 
National Association of Organists of the United States 
of America—this co-operation taking place for the 
first time. The event has 
suggestion that a similar fusion should occur in the 
near future with the parent body, the Royal College of 
Organists. 
taking this year be considered seriously, there is much 
to be said for the Anglo-Canadian project. 

The Organists’ Convention was held at the magnifi- 
cent new Canadian Pacific Railway hotel, the Royal 
York, the two presidents in office being Mr. Reginald L. 
McAIl, for U.S.A., and Mr. W. H. Hewlett, for Canada. 
\ commendable feature of the programme was the 
dividing of each event into two halves, one given by 
an American and one by a Canadian organist. As an 
act of courtesy to the visiting Americans, the Canadian 


led, by the way, to a| 


If the overwhelming success of the under- | 


freedom of the Exhibition, and held in their honour a 
special banquet, at which were present the Hon. G. 
Howard Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, and Mayor 
McBride, of Toronto. Following the banquet, the 
convention attended one of the C.N.E. chorus concerts, 
under Dr. H. A. Fricker. A great deal of valuable 
ground was covered by the convention, and it was felt 
by delegates from both sides of the line that they had 
gained a far keener and deeper understanding of pro- 
blems common to both nations, and in addition a 
more comprehensive regard for the work being done 
by each Association and for the art in general. 

Two points worthy of note were brought out in two 
of the leading addresses. Mr. McAll drew serious 
attention to the fact that in America they were a nation 
of listeners rather than producers. ‘ We need,’ he said, 
‘a revival in music-making.” And Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan, Principal of the Toronto Conservatory, 
made a suggestion during his illustrated lecture on 
‘Hymns and Hymn-Singing’ that congregational 
rehearsals should be held by each church weekly 
Dr. MacMillan confirmed his point by taking his 
audience through (1) the ‘Old Hundredth’ (Geneva 
Psalter), (2) ‘ Iste Confessor’ (Rouen Church melody), 
(3) ‘O Seigneur’ (Psalm 3, from Genevan Psalter), 
(4) ‘Sine Nomine’ (R. Vaughan Williams), (5) ‘ Hast 
du denn, Jesu’ (‘ Praxis Pietatis Melica,’ 1668). 

Quite apart from the convention activities, however, 
music itself was one of the most prominent features 
of the C.N. Exhibition. The great choir of nearly 
two thousand voices gave four concerts to over forty 
thousand people, with the assistance of one of the most 
| magnificent aggregations ever heard here—the Goldman 
| Band of New York. These men, under Mr. Edwin 
| Franko Goldman, are all picked soloists whose tone- 
| quality, backed by a faultless technique, was nothing 
short of a revelation. The choir is developing upon 
strict British choral lines, so much so that many of the 
American organists confessed that nothing of its kind 
existed in the States. 

The regular Exhibition band, vocal, choral, and 
instrumental competitions were as keenly contested as 
ever, and were attended by exceedingly large audiences. 
And, of course, band concerts were provided at the 
two band-stands daily from 3 to 9 p.m. continuously. 


H. C. F. 














| THE SOURCES OF SOME OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
By G. E. P. ARKWRIGHT 

| I have ventured to put together a few notes on 
some old songs, being led to do so by a perusal of that 
excellent collection, ‘ The Oxford Song Book,’ vol. 2 
This gives the sources whence the tunes are derived, but 
I cannot help thinking that a little more light is needed 
on the origin of some of them. 

| ‘My mind to mea kingdom is’ (p. 32).—This is the 
tune printed by Ritson and by D’Urfey, but it has no 
connection with Byrd’s beautiful setting for five voices, 
found in his ‘ Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness 
and Piety,’ of which the date is 1588, not 1599 as here 
given. 

‘The Hunt is up’ (p. 48).—The editor says, ‘ The 
old spelling is so attractive that in this song it is given 
unaltered’ I think it will be found that when docked 
of its ‘ Wardour Strete’ spelling, it will reveal itself 
}as a palpable product of the 19th century and not of 
| the 16th century at all. The verses are probably the 
work of J. Payne Collier, from one of whose MSS. 
they were first printed. The ‘ Dictionary of National 
| Biography ’ says of him, ‘ None of his statements or 
| quotations can be trusted without verifying, and no 

volume or document that has passed through his hands 
|. . . can be too carefully scrutinised.’ The MS. is, I 
| believe, in the British Museum, but I have not got the 
reference. fe 

‘ When that I was a little tiny boy’ (p. 51).—-This 
tune has doubtless become ‘traditional,’ but it was 
composed by Joseph Vernon, a well-known tenor singer 





National Exhibition extended to the delegates the | of his day (for whom see ‘ Grove’), who printed it in 
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1772 in a collection of his songs entitled, ‘ The New 
Songs in the Pantomime of the Witches, the Celebrated 
Epilogue in the Comedy of Twelfth Night, A Song in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, And two Favorite 
Ballads sung by J. Vernon at Vaux Hall, Composed by 
J. Vernon [&c., &c.], London, Printed and sold by 
John Johnston, near Exeter Change in the Strand 
&c., & “a hy 

‘ Fill every glass ’ (p. 126).—Described as‘ Traditional 
English Air used in ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’’ 1728.’ 
Perhaps I may be allowed to transcribe a note on this 
song which I contributed to Notes and Queries, 
January 20, 1917: ‘ This is to be found in D’Urfey’s 
“ Wit and Mirth: or Pills to purge Melancholy,” 1719, 
vol. i., p. 180, where it is called “‘ A drinking Song in 
Praise of our Three fam’d Generals ”’ (t.e., Marlborough, 
Eugéne, and D’Auverquerque).’ The words are first 
given in French, beginning : 

“ Que chacun remplisse son verre, 
Pour boire a nos trois Généraux.’ 
This is followed by the verses ‘ Translated from the 
French,’ beginning : 
‘ Fill ev’ry glass, and recommend ’em, 
We'll drink our three Generals’ Healths at large.’ 


The tune is given with the French verses, and is| 


almost certainly French. In ‘ Zwei Opern-Burlesken 
aus der Rokokozeit,’ Berlin, 1912, the editor, Georgy 
Calmus, points out (p. 218) that this tune is printed 
in ‘Les Parodies du nouveau Théatre Italien, 
tome quatriéme,’ among the tunes engraved at the 
end of the volume, No. 145, as ‘ Ne quittez pas votre 
Houlette.’ 

‘ Needles and Pins, or I’m Ninety-Five’ (p. 133).— 
Described as a ‘ North-Country Morris Dance.’ This 
well-known tune was composed by Sir Henry Bishop. 
It is the Finale of his opera ‘ The Slave,’ set to words 
beginning : 

‘ Should our praise of Freedom's Isle 

But win a sweet consenting smile.’ 
In the edition of ‘ The Slave’ with pianoforte accom- 
paniment this note appears : 

* The Melody of this Finale was originally composed 
by Mr. Bishop, as a Dance, in the Opera of “ John 
of Paris.”’’ 

Turning to the pianoforte edition of that opera we find : 

‘The Melodramatic Music March and Pastoral 
Dance in the Comic Opera called “ John of Paris,”’ 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, composed by 
Henry R. Bishop [&c.}.’ 

The tune in question is the ‘ Pastoral Dance.’ No 
doubt Sir Henry Bishop composed or gave currency 


1738, | 


Michael Kelly’s ‘ Blue Beard,’ 1798, where it is sung 
to verses beginning : 
‘Yes, Beda, thus Beda, when I melancholy grow.’ 

Kelly in his ‘ Reminiscences ’ (pp. 146-147) distinctly 
says that he wrote all the music for “ Blue Beard’ 
except two selected pieces; and ‘1 never selected a 
piece from any composer to which, when I printed it, 
I did not affix his name.’ Unless, then, in any printed 
edition another composer’s name is affixed to this song 
it is Kelly’s own. I possess only a flute edition of 
1798; in that no other composer's name is affixed. 
But, of course, if the tune should really come from any 
edition of the ‘ Dancing Master,’ Kelly’s claim falls. 

May I say, in conclusion, that I do not think that 
‘ Playford’s Dancing Master’ is a sufficient reference 
as the source of any tune? There were so many 
editions and the contents of them were so frequently 
varied that the edition ought always to be specified. 
[In any case the name ‘ Playford’s Dancing Master’ 
| should be given only to those early editions which 
sas Playford’s name on the title-page 
| 


| Obituary 
| 











We regret to record the following deaths : 
Max DareEwskI, on September 26, aged thirty-four 
| He was the youngest son of the late Prof. Edouard 
Darewski, a Polish teacher of singing, and a friend of 
Paderewski. Born at Manchester, he began his career 
as a prodigy, composing a waltz at five, conducting a 
full orchestra in one of his own compositions at eight, 
| and three years later producing a work in celebration 
|of the Trafalgar Centenary. While still in his eleventh 
| year he conducted the massed bands of the Brass Band 
| Festival at the Crystal Palace. As a pianist he had 
| toured Europe extensively; in this country he was 
| heard mainly in variety theatres. Though he frankly 
| took the path of easy popularity, there was never any 
question as to his unusual musical gifts. 
| AGNES LAMBERT (Mrs. Heygate Lambert), at Dolgelly, 
| on September*25, suddenly. A pupil of Stanford, she 
| was a keen and accomplished musician, a delightful 
| accompanist, and a well-known figure in the musical 
| world of London. She will probably be best remem- 
| bered as a writer of songs which Evangeline Florence 
|} sang, the most successful being ‘ The whispering leaves 
half asleep.’ A Masque, ‘ Love and the Dryad,’ 





| were 
| produced at King’s Hall, Covent Garden, and a mystery 
| play, ‘ Holy Angels,’ had a good many performances. 
| FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM Woops, on September 21: 
laged sixty-seven. He was M.A. and Mus. Bac. of 
Oxford, and for thirty-three years music master of 
Highgate School, retiring from that post in 1928 





to many popular tunes, among them one that may be | owing to a breakdown in health. 


worth mentioning, as its history seems to have escaped 
notice, though it has nothing to do with the ‘ Oxford 
Song Book.’ This is a tune to which the hymn 
‘ Hark, hark, my soul,’ used to be sung when I was a 
boy, and which I am surprised to find has been 
resuscitated in ‘The English Hymnal,’ where it is 


said to be ‘ probably adapted from a Swiss Melody.’ | 
It may very likely be Swiss or French, and it is intro- | 


duced into the opera ‘ A Roland for an Oliver,’ not as 
composed by Bishop, but as ‘ adapted and arranged ’ 
by him. It is set to words beginning, ‘ Sweet soothing 
Lyre, thy magic pow’r prevailing.’ In my copy of 
the work a former owner has written against this song 
with indignant pencil, ‘ Pilgrims of the Night 
murdered ! ’—unaware that what happened was pre- 
cisely the opposite of what he thought, and that it was 
the hymn compounder who took a pretty and graceful 
air from the opera and mashed it up into a perfectly 
detestable hymn tune. 

‘ Tink-a-Tink ’ (p. 136).—This is stated to be from 
Playford’s ‘ Dancing Master.’ I suspect this to be an 
error. It is not in the two editions of the ‘ Dancing 
Master ’ (the eighth and the eighteenth) to which I have 
access. As a matter of fact, the tune comes from 


R. E. Mixes, on September 13, at Ovingdean, aged 
|seventy-two. For thirty-three years a member of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir, he sang at Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee service in 1897, and at the Corona- 
tions of King Edward and King George. 

Huco KREIsLER, at Vienna, aged forty-six. Though 
overshadowed by his more famous brother, Fritz 
| Kreisler, he was a violinist who was highly esteemed at 
| Vienna, his native city. 
| HERMANN GRAEDENER, on September 17, aged 
| eighty-five. A former professor at the Vienna Con- 
|servatoire, he was one of the last survivors of the 

Brahms circle of intimates, 


| 








A concert organized by the Countess of Clarendon 
in aid of the fund for Homeless Babies will take place 
lat the Palladium on Sunday, November 3, at 3 p.m. 
|The performers will include Joan Elwes, Gertrude 
Peppercorn, Carrie Tubb, Frederick Ranalow, Anton 
Dolin, and Anna Ludmila, Clapham and Dwyer, the 
Gresham Singers, &c. Tickets from Miss Adeline 
Bourne, 6a, Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W.9; the 
National Sunday League ; and the Palladium. 
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Letters to the Bilitor—continued from p. 1022. 
B FLAT MINOR OR D FLAT? 

S1r,—One of the most famous and popular pianoforte 
pieces ever composed is Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo, 
Op. 31. It is known all the world over as the ‘ Scherzo 
in B flat minor,’ and will always be called so. Yeta 
well-known music critic and personal friend of mine 
(now dead) emphatically maintained that its real key 
is D flat major, and his grounds for this opinion were 
certainly strong. Although the work opens un- 
mistakably in B flat minor, it soon afterwards goes 
into D flat major, and remains in that key for a 
considerable time. Moreover, there is a long middle 
section commencing in A major, which has no relation 
to B flat minor. Finally, the elaborate Coda is all in 
D flat major. The question therefore arises: What 
constitutes the key of a piece ? Is it the beginning or 
its ending ?—Yours, &c., ALGERNON ASHTON. 

22a, Carlton Vale, 

Maida Vale, N.W.6. 
INFORMATION WANTED 

Str,—I should be much obliged if through the 
medium of your columns I could trace a setting either 
original or modern of the ‘ Ballad of Clarke Saunders.’ 
Presumably this ballad, which appears in the Oxford 
Book of Ballads, must have been set to music originally, 
but although I have made considerable efforts to find 
it I have so far been unsuccessful.—Yours, &c., 

School Lane, Dennis S. BICKERSTETH. 

Liverpool. 
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MU ISIC 
‘While all things were in quiet silence.’ Christmas Anthem. 
By H. A. Cuampers ‘ 1009 | 


The following EXTRA SU PPLE ME N TS are given . with this number : 
Christmas Carols : ‘ The Star that shines so pure and bright.” By George 
Rathbone; ‘O Little Town of Bethichem.’ By Harold Andrews ; 

* Puer Natus est nobis." By Eric H. Thiman. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH 


PusuisHep By NOVELLO & CO., Limitep 


B* H, J. S—‘O yes, just so.” In D._ For 
4 Contralto or Baritone. Air from ‘‘ Phoebus and 
Pan.” 2s. 
OYCE, ETHEL.—“ Song’s Eternity.”” (No. 247, 
Two-part Songs.) 34d. 


“The Blackbird.”” (No. 248, Two-part Songs.) 





4d. 
HAMBERS, H. A.—‘ While all things were in 
quiet silence.’’ Christmas Anthem. (No. 1041, 
The Musical Times.) 3d. 
ESCANT CAROL BOOK.—(Book 2.) A Collection 
of well-known Carols with Descants. 8d. 
(For contents, see p. 1043.) 
ANDEL, G. F.—Solos from the Secular Works. 
Set 1. For Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and 





Bass. (For contents, see p. 1051.) Each book, Is. 6d. 
EARNS, R. M.—Wedding Hymn. ‘“O perfect 
Love.”’ 2d. 
ANG, C. S.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
B flat, for men’s voices (T.T.B.B.), (No. 105, 
Services and Anthems for Men’s Voices.) 6d. 
N OVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 
No. 447. ‘I sing the Birth.’ H. ANDREWs 14d. 
» 448. ‘O little town of Bethlehem.’’ 
H. ANDREWS 14d. 
, 449. ‘* Who knocks at the door ? “’ 
G. RATHBONE 14d. 
, 450. ‘“ The star that shines so pure and 
bright.” G. RATHBONE 14d. 
, 451. ‘“ Puer Natus est nobis.”’ 
E. H. Turman 14d 
452. ‘God that is our Saviour.’’ 
E. H. THIMan 14d. 


The following are arranged with Descants : 


| ,, 454. “Ocome, all ye faithful.” 
Anon., 18th-Century 2d. 
» 455. ‘A Day a Day of Glory.” 
Old French Melody 2d 
456. ‘Come, ye lofty.” 
Old Breton Melody 2d. 
457. ‘‘God rest you merry, Gentlemen.” 
Traditional 2d 
458. ‘‘ Hymn for Christmas Day.”’ Goss 2d. 
», 459. ‘ The Incarnation.” Traditional 2d. 
** 460. ‘‘ The Seven Joys of Mary.” ~ 
461. ‘‘ We three Kings of Orientare.”’ ,, 2d. 


| ATHBONE, GEORGE.—*“ Music.’’ Part-Song for 
s.A.T.B. (No. 1440, Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
——‘ Rejoice and Sing.”’ Christmas Anthem. 
1164, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 449, contains the 
following music in both notations: ‘He shall 
feed His flock like a Shepherd ’’ (inG). Air from ‘‘ The 
Messiah,’’ Handel. Hymn for Christmas Day, J. Goss 
(Arranged with Descant). 2d. 
CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. A. 
Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
B. Voice 
A. B. 


(No. 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment (S8vo). 
Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
No. 615 April Song (Unison). 
W. L. SMOLpDon ... ae 
“T° HALBEN-BALL, G. 
A Sette of Carols. Is. 
(For contents, see p. 1044.) 


| rT-ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 





| No. 2580. ‘‘Music.’’ Four-part Song for s.a.T.B. 
GEORGE RATHBONE. 2d. 
» 2582. “Let the bright Seraphim.’’ From 


Handel's ‘“‘Samson.”’ 14d. 








